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'| The answer to your questions 
WE have been asked such questions as: “Is \Y’elch’s 


Grape Juice pure?” “Is it part water?” “Is any 
preservative used?” “Do you add any sugar?” “Ts it 
realiy unfermented?” 


Perhaps similar questions have occutredto you. 


Welch’s is absolutely pure. It is just the unfermented juice 
of carefully selected, fresh Concord grapes. Nothing is 


added; no water or sugar or coloring matter or chemicals. 


* As soon as the skin 
of the grape is 
% . broken the juice is 


‘Se sterilized and sealed 
{ in glass, 

r “ Welch’s as it comes 
: from the bottle in your 


oe k ry) 
Che National Dri a home is as pure as 
ma , : when sealed by Nature 
oe. ’ in the cluster. All 
questions are answered 
when the bottle bears 


the guarantee of the 
Welch label. 
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Just j in Time fos Christmas! 


UST at a time when we are all thinking of books 
for our winter reading, or to give our friends— 
comes this wonderfully timely offer! It 

concerns the one author who should be in every 
home in the land—whose stories thrill with the 
pulse of real life, and whose gallery of characters 
are better known than the personages of history. 

- Who has not heard of Paul Dombey, Little Nell, 
David Copperfield, Uriah Heep, Mrs. Gamp, 
Sidney Carton, Pecksniff, Oliver Twist, Pickwick, 
and the throng of figures whose names are house- 
hold words. Not to know one’s Dickens is to remain 
ignorant of the most vital force in English letters, 
since Shakespeare—and at the same time, is to 


_ “He invented a new kind of irresist- deny oneself the richest literary treat in the 
ible humor, he told stories that went 1 

to the heart of humanity, he amused, anguage. 

he warmed, he cheered the world. We Now—thanks to a great publishing coup— you 


almost think that modern Christmas 
ah iecauiee aah an pesatie es have your Dickens, or you can give one of the 


he of indliness and brotherly love.” most acceptable of gifts to a friend. Read about it! 
—Charles Dudley Warner. It will interest you! 


A MOST REMARKABLE CH ARI 


The New National Edition 


The superb NATIONAL EDITION of the works of CHARLES DICKENS was published 
in England, a few years ago, as a special memorial to this famous author. It contained much new 
material, not hitherto reprinted, and was accepted at once as “‘the definitive and only complete 
edition of Dickens.”’ In addition to all his great novels, no less than 130 stories and articles were 
here given for the first time, as well as his Poems, Plays, Speeches, and Letters. A biography of 
the author by his life-long friend, John Forster, was also included. The original iliustrations were 
given. Finally, the text was set in EXTRA-LARGE TYPE, and issued in 40 volumes, at $4.20 
per volume. Only 750 sets were sold, and as it was speedily sold out, it can only be obtained, if 
at all, at a premium. Now, however, we are glad to announce THE NEW NATIONAL EDI- 
TION, containing every word and line of the English text, and furthermore offered at 


50 Cents a Volume—Instead of $4.20 


’ THE NEW NATIONAL EDITION contains the distinctive features of the famous, out-of- 
print English edition. It is printed in the same LARGE TYPE used in the original text. It 
contains over 1,000 pages of new material, not to be found in the ordinary Dickens. It is beauti- 
fully printed on Bible paper, fully illustrated, and handsomely bound in dark green cloth, or full 
flexible (maroon) leather with gold tops. Yet it is actually offered at 


eee han zee Former Cost 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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HERE are some stories that will be read so 

long as Christmas is celebrated. Among them 

are Dickens’s ‘‘Christmas Carol,” and other 
delightfully quaint stories of the Yule-tide. How we 
thrill when we finish that tale ending with the Christ- 
mas dinner—remember it?—where Tiny Tim, the 
little lame boy, proposes his immortal toast, “‘God 
bless us, every one!” 


Dickens is waiting to thrill yow—to cheer your 
heart—to unfold to you the most entertaining and 
unforgetable scenes of high life and low life ever 
penned upon paper—just as he has unfolded them to 
millions of other delighted readers. In the fifty short 
years since these masterpieces appeared, they have 
been constantly reprinted, and still the demand 
continues unabated. But many editions heretofore 
have been incomplete and poorly printed. It was to 
satisfy the most exacting Dickens-lover that the 
NATIONAL EDITION was prepared. 


Moneyback Advertisement~ 


see 7 ‘td: So os NSS A ty sof. 


Exquisite Volumes 
Like These 
Bound in Dark Green 
Cloth or Flexible 
Leather (Maroon) With 
Gold Tops 


Extra Large Type 


( K F N \" BARGAIN, NOW READY 


How We Can Cut the Prices 


Instead of holding the NATIONAL EDITION at a 
high price, as was done in England, and as we could 
easily do—we prefer to distribute a hundred times as 
many books, and please that many more readers. We 
can afford to make this low price, because our facilities 
enable us to print and bind very large editions at low 
cost, and distribute them economically. We deal direct 
with you, thus saving you an agent’s commission, and 
other middlemen’s fees. You get the full value in 
BOOKS. We are linked up with some of the greatest 
publishing enterprises in this country, and can both 
manufacture and distribute more economically and 
quickly than others. We propose to give all our readers 
the full benefit of these obvious advantages. But we 
cannot tell you all about this remarkable offer, or the 
beautiful books, here. We will be glad to give you full 
particulars, without obligation. 


SEND THIS COUPON 
TODAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


book 


Free to You 


An interesting booklet of DICKENS, 
with full details of one of the greatest 

offers ever made, 
mailed you free, 
coupon at once. 


No Obligation! 
No Expense! 
No Agents! 


T will be 
if you return this 


Please send me by mail the 
DICKENS Bookict and par- 
ticulars of your confidential 


o 


Nig Ve / cffer to readers of this magazine. 


Cb oS: See eae ens 


HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY CO. eS 


119 West 40th Street, New York 


City and iets. ele dca kak vee <aeee ee : 
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OOD HOUSEKEEPING thanks its 
readers for their support during the 
year that ends with this issue; they 
have made it the most successful 

year in the history of the magazine. The year 
began with the world filled with turmoil and 
confusion; it ends with a million men under 
ground and many millions more still engaged 
in war, war that is more destructive of human 
life, more costly in money, than any romancer 
would have dared imagine. We have escaped 
the shock of battle, but its economic results 
have been felt in one way or another through- 
out the land, and many have been the homes in 
which curtailment of expenses has become vi- 
tally necessary. Unfortunately many people 
consider reading matter a luxury, something 
which may be dispensed with without loss, and 
so the magazines go at the first sign of hard 
times. Such people do not seem to realize 
that it is the spirit that maketh a man and 
that about the best spiritual tonic now being 


offered to the general public comes in the 


guise of magazines. They are a monthly 
cheerer-up of the soul, they spread broadcast 
the facts of science and invention, they tell 
what others are thinking about, they offer 
definite help in ordering one’s own life to the 
best advantage. There should be at least one 
magazine received monthly in every home in 
America. 

There have been some readers who have felt 
that they could even do without Goop HovwseE- 
KEEPING, but nearly one hundred thousand 
new names have been added to our lists since 
the first of June, and we come to the new year 
with our hopes running higher than ever 
before, with more subscribers of the substan- 
tial, level-headed, back-bone-of-the-country 
type than any other magazine published. We 
have enjoyed the year’s work; we feel confident 
that most of our readers have enjoyed and 
profited by the magazine. 


And Invite Your Confidence 


Good as the magazine has been this year, 
we expect to make it better next year. We 
have made some mistakes, though not so 
many as the year before, and we hope to keep 
the count going in the right direction. At 
least we shall keep our eyes open, and if any- 


EDITORS SAI 


thing gets by it will be because our feelings 
are stronger than our judgment. We have 
felt very deeply on some matters, such as the 
sinking of the Lusitania, for instance, and a 
few readers have chided us, some not too 
gently, but we shall go on trying to have a 
heart as well as a head. ‘The publication 
that is of some use is the one that can persuade 
its readers to think something they did not 
think before,” says Mr. E. S. Martin, in Life. 
“Tf it can give them a new attitude of mind, 
get them to move around and see something 
from a new standpoint, so that it looks differ- 
ent, that is really an important service.” We 
are trying to do more than entertain you; 
that’s easy. We are trying to give you things 
to think about—worth thinking about; that’s 
not so easy. You may disagree with us many 
times. Why not tell us about it? And if you 
see a thing that pleases you—why not tell us 
about that, too? 


A Little Forecast 


First and foremost on the list for next year 
is the big serial by Coningsby Dawson, which 
will begin in January. We have never read a 
better love story, one that held the reader so 
spellbound and was also clean. It will run 
through ten months—and it will be the most 
talked-of story in any women’s magazine during 
the year. She who misses it misses a treat. 
There will be a new series of stories by Kay 
Cleaver Strahan, who wrote the charming 
Peggy-Mary series. The new stories are about 
a girl named Suzanne, who might be Peggy- 
Mary’s twin, judging by her charm. There 
will be several more of the ‘‘Limpy” stories 
by William Johnston. These boy stories, by 
the way, are running a close second in popu- 
larity to the inimitable Penrod tales by 
Booth Tarkington. Six more famous authors 
will tell of the doings of the “Eight E’s.” 
There will be a serial by Mary Heaton Vorse 
and one by Frances Hodgson Burnett if it is 
finished in time. About all the short-story 
writers that are worth while will be represented. 
Goop HousEKEEPING will not give you as much 
fiction as all but a few of the other magazines 
would give you, but it will be a better selection. 


Some of the “‘Special’’ Features 
During the past year Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Perfect appointments of napery, silver, glass and 
china are merely accessories in the serving of 


7A x NABISCO Sm 
Sugar Wafers ) 


These delectable sweets are the 
crowning touch to any dessert. 
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Sugar-wafer confections with a 
sweetened-cream filling that 
fairly melt on the tongue. In 
ten-cent and twenty-five-centtins. 


FESTINO—Another dessert con- 
fection in almond shape, with 
sweetened-cream filling. il ff 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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Editor’s Say 


stood first in the quality of its articles for 
mothers and fathers. The series by Miriam 
Finn Scott on child training paved the way for 
the “Mothercraft” articles by Sarah Com- 
stock. Mrs. Scott has recently opened a 
house which she calls the “Children’s Garden, ”’ 
and in which she is carrying out the prin- 
ciples of correction first enunciated in this 
magazine. A new and more fundamental 
series by her will begin in an early issue. 
Miss Comstock’s 
series on home nursing 
was only less valuable 
than her “Mother- 
craft.’’ Articles 
by her will appear 
from time to time 
throughout the year. 
Mrs. Hogan’s ‘départ- 
ment will continue to 
be a feature. So will 
Dr. Wiley’s depart- 
ment and the articles 
by Dr. Woods Hutch- 
inson. H. Addington 
Bruce’s recent articles 
have been much ap- 
preciated. He will be 
a frequent contributor 
next year, beginning 
with an article in the 
January issue entitled 
“Religion and the 
Larger Self.” Mon- 
trose J. Moses, who 
has, for years made 
a study of children’s 
books, will contribute 
a series ‘of articles 
on children’s books 
and reading. These 
things already men- 
tioned would make 
a notable year of magazines, but quite half 
of the issues as they appear will be made up of 
material that will be so new that many times 
magazines will be torn apart at: the last 
minute to get it in; the year’s work can not all 
be planned in advance. if the magazine is to 
be kept from becoming dry as dust. 


Housekeeping. 


Recipes That Stand First 


The most notable single feature in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING during the last year has been 
the Tested and Approved Recipes. This 

. feature is so good, in fact, that it is now being 
copied by other magazines. That pleases us, 
but does not alter the fact that our culinary 
department has marched at the head of the 
procession—where it will be found month by 
month in 1916. Mrs. Allen will continue to 


A card like this, pritited by Raphael Tuck and in beautiful colors, 


will be sent to announce your gift of a subscription to Good 


Your name will be on the inside 


test every recipe that appears in the maga- 
zine; every month nearly forty distinctive, 
signed recipes will be published. Arti- 
cles by Mrs. Allen and other writers will 
also appear monthly. This-department will 
put at your disposal the information which 
will make better living cost you less, 
The reports of the Institute tests will 
appear monthly, giving you a reliable guide 
for the purchase of household. equipment, 
and the Discoveries 
will continue to be 
a clearing-house for 
the little things that 
make for efficiency 
and convenience. 


Pass It Along 


A subscriber re- 
cently wrote us that 
she first saw Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING in a 
ranch-house sixty-two 
miles from a railroad. 
Nevertheless, the sub- 
scriber’s home was 

» fitted. up and improved 
: With things described 
‘and advertised in— 
-and guaranteed by— 
Goop HovseEKEEPING. 
Years later, when the 
visitor herself had a 
home, she found that 
the magazine was just 
as indispensable to 
her, that it helped her 
to put her home, and 
her life, a peg or so 
above her neighbors’ 
homes and lives. Per- 
haps you have friends 
who do not know of 
the magazine. Perhaps you are wondering 
now what you will give them-for Christmas. 
Your gift will reach them. twelve times, be 
twelve times appreciated, if: you send them 
the magazine which you: yourself have Jearned 
to like and trust. Néarly.i50j000 magazines 
were delivered “this -year. .as’. reminders of 
some one’s frien@fy feeling; the Christmas 
problem was soly yy. aJetter.to us and $1.50 
for each subscrij Ions. Send.us the names of 
those you wish to remember, ‘early enough so 
that the January number will-be sure to reach 
them on time, and a beautiful card, telling 
them of your kindness and thoughtfulness, 
will be delivered on Christmas day. 
As for you, a Merry Christmas! As for all 
of us, “God bless us, every one.’ 
WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, Editor. 
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AL Christmas Prayer .6y Clara St ohn 


ARY, Mother of God, was your 
little Son like mine, 

When first you laid Him to rest 
‘in the stall *mid the silent 
kine? 

Then, Mary. a mother knows 
that the Star in the eastern 
morn 

Could seem to you no such wonder as that your 


Child should be born. 
Mary. Mother of God, did His tiny fingers 


rest 
Close-curled about one of yours, as you held 


im against your breast? 
Then, Mary, another mother full well can un- 
derstand 


That the Magi brought no gift like the touch of 


that impotent hand. 


VOL. LX. Nevé 


Mary. Mother of God, as you looked at your 
little Son, 

Did the fear and the hope and the pain and the 
joy melt all into one? 

Then, Mary, the angels’ song and the song in 
your heart were the same. 

And your soul was bowed in worship ere ever the 
shepherds came. 


Mary. Mother of God, in that first night did you 


see 

What the years might bring to your Babe. His 
triumph and agony? 

Then lend me the strength to bear whatever 
may be in store, 

For, Mary. Mother of Mothers, I, too, have 


known and adore. . 





AEP BEEBE DE DOENS, 


Y glass of life with its brew of being 
I lift with a toast to the universe. 
Though black guns bellow and mad men curse 
And a sick world hurries from bad to worse, 
I trust in the might of the One All-Seeing, 
The One All-Knowing, to set things right. 


aay 
9 Ella Wheeler Wiloox 


Though hate in the heart of the race may thunder, 
In rifle and cannon and bursting shell, 

And the sea and the air their tales may tell 

Of the minds of mortals that seethe with hell, 


Yet in God's vast plan there can be no 
blunder— 


He is blazing the trail for the superman. 


The creeds of ages may totter and tumble 

And fall in ruins; but out of the dust 

And out of the wreckage of old things must 

Rise better religion and stronger trust 

And faith that knows, and knowing, is hum- 
ble. 


(Humility ever with knowledge goes.) 
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of. | j atth > 
Decoration by Lejaren A. Hiller 


This speck in space on its orbit spinning 

Swings safely along without aid from me. 

A Mind that can order, an Eye that can see 

Over and back of it all must be 

And will be and was from the first begin- 
ning; 

Not mine to question or doubt the cause. 


POA IT OR ARE at 


But mine to worship the Mighty Master 
And Maker of all things; mine to raise So my glass of life with its brew of being 
Ever an anthem of love and praise, I lift with a song to the One All-Seeing, 
In the light of the sun, or in shadowed ways. The One All-Knowing. Though earthseemshurled 
In the world's bright hour, or in world dis- Out into chaos, P sce it lying 
aster, In God's great palm; and my faith undying 
To see His glory and sing His power. Cries, ** Lo! He is shaping a better world.” 
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It was Sinise he was not wii} in the pirates’ , lair that Master Thomas suddenly Re his entry into the lives 
of Monsieur and Madame Lareau. Early in the afternoons Magnolia brought him in. Later 
in the afternoons she came to fetch him. And the cup of their happiness was full 
**Pirales of the Back Stairs” 





Pirates of the Back Stairs 


By Adriana Spadoni 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


“Well, if you can’t git a dorg, you sure can git a kid. There’s plenty of them.” 


That was Mag- 


nolia’s experience, but “the Society” said Monsieur and Madame were too old. “Aw, shucks! You 
can’t git nothin’ through them societies,”’ declared Magnolia—and assumed the responsibility herself. 


¢? ELAS!” André Victor Marie 
Lareau leaned back in his 
chair and dropped his thin, 


fine hands upon the arms. The 
typewritten letter fluttered to the floor. 

Madame Marie Madeleine Antoinette 
Lareau stroked her black lap and refrained 
from looking at her husband. “It is so 
little to ask,” she sighed. “So little to 
wish. Just one small child, here in this big 
New York where there are so many thou- 
sands. But for us—not one.” 

“Mon Dieu, such foolishness!’’ With the 
toe of his small black boot Monsieur Lareau 
kicked the typewritten paper. “If we were 
young and foolish, without sense, then there 
would be no trouble. I have only then to 
sign the official paper, and we have a boy, a 
girl, of what age we desire. But because we 
have lived and know something, they say, 
‘Too old.’ Bah!” 

Suddenly Madame Lareau caught her 
husband’s eyes. Her own filled with tears. 
“Ah, Victor, thou canst not know. Thou 
hast the business.” Madame Lareau 
nodded toward the tiny shop beyond the 
glass door as if it were another world that 
swallowed Monsieur in its activity. “But I 
—I have only to prepare the dinner, and we 
eat not so much now as before.”’ 

Monsieur Lareau got quickly to his feet. 
Beside the chair of Madame he knelt and 
pressed his lips to her hand. 

“Tt is so lonely, Victor, so lonely. And 
the holidays come and—and—” Madame 
sobbed. 

Monsieur stroked the gray hair back from 
her forehead. “Hush, Baby, we have each 
other, and there is still Mimette.”’ 

“Ah, Mon Dieu, forgive me for an un- 
grateful woman.” Madame Lareau sat up 
and dried her eyes. “I had forgotten, Vic- 
tor.” In an access of remorse she bent and 
lifted the black poodle from the basket be- 
side her chair. “Soe, so, Mimette, thy 
mother did almost forget thee.” With gen- 


tle fingers she arranged the great blue bow 
that almost hid Mimette. In gratitude the 
little thing turned her sightless eyes to 
Madame and sniffed weakly with her small 
damp nose. 

“Thou art right, Victor. We have—yet 
—Mimette. We three together. But 
when—” 

“Silence,” whispered Monsieur sternly, 
with the loverlike authority of thirty years 
before. “Thou must not excite thyself. 
She is better. She is eager to drink the 
milk, and this morning she ate the whole 
biscuit. Thou wilt not leave us, Mimette?”’ 

The poodle wagged her silky tail feebly. 
“See, Marie, she promises.” 

Just then the bell of the little shop jangled 
wildly, and Monsieur Lareau got quickly to 
his feet. As he shut the glass partition, 
Madame drew Mimette closer into her arms 
and began rocking slowly back and forth 
while she sang a lullaby, the same lullaby 
that she had sung more than thirty years 
before to the small boy whom death had 
taken, leaving Monsieur and Madame 
desolate. 

In the shop beyond, Monsieur André Vic- 
tor Marie Lareau leaned across*the counter 
and regarded the small girl and the fat, red- 
haired baby boy clinging to her dress, with 
the polite attention that made his shop the 
center of the tenement shopping. “And 
what can I do for Mademoiselle today?” 

The small girl advanced and:laid a penny 
on the counter. 

The face of Monsieur Lareau settled to 
instant gravity. “The same as usual, 
Mademoiselle—the stick of peppermint?” 

“Naw.” Magnolia knit her brows in in- - 
decision. “He sucks that up too fast, an’ I 
got to keep him busy today. Ain’t you got 
one that takes longer to suck?” 

“Well, now, let me see. Something that 
takes longer to eat.” Monsieur adjusted 
his glasses and turned to the careful consid- 
eration of the half-dozen glass jars on the 
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shelf behind. “The jelly-bean?” Mon- 
sieur tapped the jarand beamed at Magnolia. 

“Them’s worse. He jes’ stuffs ’em in and 
swallers ’em. Besides, there ain’t nothin’ 
to do with beans but eat ’em.” 

Monsieur nodded: “Exactly. It is pos- 
sible only to eat the bean. Now the long 
black threads of licorice—” 

Magnolia’s eyes brightened. “You kin 
make bracelets and chains out of dem. 
Only he gits so dirty.” 

“And ropes to catch the wild horses,” 
suggested Monsieur. “Also the most dan- 
gerous of black serpents.’’ He hissed de- 
lightfully. 

“Oh,” gasped Magnolia, 
thought of them fore. 
mind bein’ tied up so much if he kin have 
them to play with.” 

Monsieur stopped wriggling the serpent. 
“And for what wickedness is Master 
Thomas to be tied up?” 

Magnolia looked about quickly. Then 
she stared up over the edge of the counter 
straight into the eyes in Monsieur’s bent 
head. A 

“Me and Benny Markowitz, we got a 
payrates’ lair under the back stairs in 
Benny’s house, and we can’t have Tommy 
in it. He’s too little.” 

“Oh—ho, the lair of the pirates. Most 
truly such is not the place for Master 
Tommy.” 

“Tt’s cold—and dark,” hissed Magnolia, 
“and most terrible dangerous.” Her eyes 
blazed in her small white face. 

“Decidedly, a most dangerous place,” 
coincided Monsieur. “And have you many 
pirates?” 

“Nope. Only me and Benny.” 

“And it is while on these journeys with 
Benny that you fasten Master Thomas?” 

“Sure; I tie him up to the bed. He 
can’t git hurt then. If I didn’t, he’d git in 
trouble sure.” 

Suddenly the small fat Thomas chuckled 
aloud, a deep gurgling chuckle of fiendish 
delight while he rocked on his short fat legs. 

The smile in the eyes of Monsieur spread 
over his face. Then he, too, began to 
chuckle. Magnolia looked from the small 
boy to the old man. Then, as suddenly as 
he had begun, Master Thomas stopped, and 
also Monsieur Lareau. 

Monsieur Lareau leaned across the coun- 
ter. ‘Mademoiselle, it is that Master 
Thomas and myself have the complete 
understanding. It is not to his taste that a 
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I guess he won’t - 
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man so big and strong be tied with a string 
like a cat. With the permission of Madame, 
your mother, while you and Benny make 
these expeditions of much danger, myself 
and Madame Lareau will be most pleased 
to entertain Master Thomas.” 

Magnolia blinked. “Hey? Do you mean 
you'll fake care of Tommy fur me?” 

Monsieur Lareau nodded. “With the 
greatest pleasure.”’ 

“Do—you—mean it, sure?” 

“Most surely, Mademoiselle. You see, 
often Madame is—a little lonely, for we 
have only the black poodle; Mimette, an 
animal of great intelligence, but it is not 
possible that she speak and—and—”’ 

“Oh, gee!” Of Monsieur’s careful ex- 
planation Magnolia heard not a word. She 
had found somebody to mind Tommy. She 
glanced at the clock. This arrangement 
gave her an extra half-hour. She bent, 
shook Temmy on general principles, and 


fled. ‘“TI’ll be back at five,” she called as she 


disappeared through the door, “and if he’s 
bad, shut him up in the closet.” 

“Come!” Smiling happily, Monsieur 
Lareau led Master Thomas into the tiny 
apartment where Madame still sat rocking 
the black poodle, Mimette. 


In this way did Master Thomas suddenly 
make his entry into the lives of Monsieur 
and Madame Lareau. Early in the after- 
noons Magnolia brought him. Late in the 
afternoons she came to fetch him. Not 
always did Master .Thomas go willingly. 
Then the cup of Madame’s happiness was 
full. 

Now in the mornings there were the after- 
noons to look forward to; in the evenings 
there were the deeds of Master Thomas to 
relate. Madame was never tired of telling, 
nor Monsieur of hearing, about the prowess 
of the mighty Thomas. In an effort to 
climb upon the table he had fallen upon his 
“cherished head,” and not one tear had he 
shed. He had been found stroking Mimette 
with exactly the gesture of Madame. His 
intelligence was most wonderful. Also he 
had shared his sugar cooky with Mimette. 
Oh, he was a little gentilhomme, was Master 
Thomas. 

While Madame talked, Monsieur cut 
strips of paper for horses and ships and 
made wonderful things of cardboard. From 
a hidden corner Madame brought a box that 
Monsieur had not seen for thirty-five years, 
and once more it was filled with gay 
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worsted which in time grew into a remark- 
able dog, a red dog with black buttons for 
eyes and a tuft of white wool for a tail. 

So the days ran on, and Madame and 
Monsieur began to talk of winter and of 
Christmas. Now often Madame sat knitting 
till late, even as late as ten, and there ap- 
peared at the bottom of the box a new 
woolen cap, a muffler, and stout leggings for 
the fat legs of Thomas. Now Magnolia 
came a little earlier, for it was impossible to 
see under the back stairs. But she was very 
kind; she did not immediately take away 
Master Thomas. She left him quite will- 
ingly with Madame while she lingered in 
the outer shop. Under Magnolia’s guidance 
Monsieur Victor Marie Lareau became once 
more a small boy and wandered with her 
among coral reefs and rescued beautiful 

_maidens and found buried gold and killed 
innumerable savages. 

Then winter came. Quite suddenly in 
the night the first snow fell, and for a few 
short hours painted white the narrow, 
dirty streets. Now children no longer 
danced in the streets. The last brave 
hurdy-gurdy vanished. Winter settled 
down in earnest over the tenements, the 
cold, gray winter that seals the soul. But 
into the tiny shop of Monsieur Lareau win- 
ter could not penetrate, for every day Mag- 
nolia brought Tommy, and the heart of 
Madame was young and happy; and seeing 
her happiness, Monsieur went back down 
the years with her, and they lived again 
their youth in the sunny Southland. 

Then it happened without warning. The 
mother of Master Thomas changed her oc- 
cupation. She no longer went early in the 
morning before Master Thomas was awake 
nor came back after Magnolia had lit the 
light. Now she sat all day close to the win- 
dow and sewed linings into endless black 
coats. On a chair beside her Magnolia 
sewed endless buttons on the endless coats. 
Only Master Thomas was happy. He 
sprawled among the buttons and twice mis- 
took them for jelly-beans so that he almost 
choked before his mother could turn him 
wrong side up and shake them out of him. 

In the little shop Monsieur sat behind 
the window and looked sadly into the 
street. He no longer made such frequent 
excursions to the apartment behind. In- 
deed he did not go at all during the day if 
he could help it, for now there was no litter 
of bright scraps on the floor. It was im- 
maculate; Madame rocked, the clock 
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ticked, and Mimette breathed heavily 
under her blanket. The last thing at night 
Madame and Monsieur moved the basket 
close to the stove, tucked the blanket about 
Mimette, and assured each other that she 
was going to stand the winter beautifully. 
But sometimes in the dim dawn -when 
Monsieur stole out in his flannel nightgown 
to look in the basket, Madame scarcely 
dared breathe until he came tiptoeing back. 

One morning a week before Christmas 
Monsieur did not come back. Then 
Madame got up quietly and crept into the 
kitchen. Monsieur knelt, his head hidden 
in the blanket of Mimette. At Madame’s 
cry he rose quickly and led her back into 
the bedroom. He would not let her look. 
He was very brave and gentle with her. In 
the gray light of the morning Monsieur took 
Mimette’s box and went out. 

When Magnolia came late the next 
afternoon for two loaves of stale bread, 
Monsieur made no effort to keep back the 
tears: “Ah, Mademoiselle, you can under- 
stand nothing. You are young. Life is 2 
fine thing. You play—” 

“Huh,” grunted Magnolia. “Play! 
you call them buttons play?” 

“But for us,” continued Monsieur La- 
reau, “for myself and Madame, there is 
nothing. Each other we have yet, but the 
heart is big, and-one isnot happy with little 
empty places in the heart. The days are 
long, and the evenings—mon Dieu, how the 
clock ticks! So loud, so loud, Mademoi- 
selle, like to say, ‘Noth-ing, Noth-ing.’ 
And—in five days it is Christmas.” Mon- 
sieur Lareau paused. Looking back down 
the years of empty Christmases, he shiv- 
ered. ‘Last year we had Mimette. We 
made little cakes for her and tied a new bow 
on the neck; but this year—”’ 

When Magnolia was quite sure that Mon- 
sieur had stopped speaking, she came 
closer, ‘Why don’t you git her another 
dorg?”’ 

Monsieur shook his head. “There is but 
one Mimette. For twelve years she was 
everything—for twelve years, Mademoi- 
selle, except for the brief moment we had 
the miracle of Master Thomas. That was 
a gift from the heart of God himself.” 

Magnolia stared. “Well, if you can’t git 
a dorg, you sure kin git a kid. There’s 
plenty of them.” 

Monsieur Lareau straightened suddenly, 
and for the first time his voice was sharp 
with bitterness. “A baby, Mademoiselle? 


Do 
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It is easier to possess a mine of diamonds or 
of gold. For three years we have asked 
every society in New York. They come, 
they ask many questions, questions to make 
Madame blush, and then after waiting 
weeks and weeks it is always the same. 
‘After consideration we have decided that 
you and Madame Lareau are too old to un- 
dertake such a_ responsibility.’ Helas, 
Mademoiselle, at fifty then the life is over 
in America?” 

“Aw, shucks!’’ Magnolia’s thin shoulders 
shrugged off all consideration of official red 
tape. ‘“ You can’t git nothin’ through them 
societies. They don’t do nothin’ fur yuh.” 

Monsieur Lareau wiped the tears from 
his eyes. “So little to ask, so little,” he 
murmured to himself as he tied up the stale 
loaves and handed the package to Magnolia. 
She took it and, not knowing what else to 
say, walked slowly to the door. 

Very, very slowly Magnolia walked, 
dangling the package by its string. For the 
first time in her life a problem not of her 
own world confronted her. And such a 
problem! Some one in the world wanted a 
baby! That was strange enough. But 
some one wanted a baby and couldn’t get 
one! Over and over, back and forth, Mag- 
nolia’s busy brain turned the problem, but 
no solution offered itself. 

All day she sat silent, sewing buttons, and 
when her mother spoke, she seemed to come 
from a far distance to answer. And then on 
Christmas eve Magnolia’s idea came to her. 
When it did, her face went so white and her 
eyes stared so hard at something that her 
mother became quite nervous and very 
early in the afternoon took the coat from 
Magnolia’s hands. “Go and play a little, 
Nolia, you’ve been working too close, I 
guess.” 

Magnolia waited for no second invitation. 


“Yuh can’t do it!” 

“T kin so!” 

“How?” ; 

“Make the ‘by-my-father’s-bones’ swear, 
an’ I'll tell yuh.” 

“ May-the-bones-of-me-father-rot - before- 
I-tell-a-word,” gabbled Benny. “Now! How 
yuh goin’ to do it?” 

“T’m goin’—to steal him.” 

_ First Benny gasped, and then he snorted. 
“Go wan. Wat yuh givin’ us?” 

Gazing straight before her, Magnolia 
thought aloud. “I got him all picked out. 
I seen him the odder day w’en they was all 
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playin’ in de yard, and teacher took us by 
dere on de way to de show. An’ I’m goin’ 
to creep up clost an’ show him a oalline. 
mint-stick, an’ den we’n he comes to git it, 
I'll draw him t’rough an’ wisk him away in 
a trice an’ sail—” 

“Git out.” The emphasis of Benny’s; 
objection drew Magnolia back to reality. — 

“Well, mebbe I'll have to carry him, but 
I have so got him picked out. He’s got red 
hair like my ,Tommy’s, an’ he was playin’ 
in a corner all by himself, because he’s lit- 
tler dan de odders, an’ I’m goin’ to git him 
fur Musser to give Madame fur Christmas. 
There!” 

Admiration and envy fought in Benny 
Markowitz’s eyes. “You'll git pinched. I 
tried: to git away wid an ole barrel yester- 
day an’—” 

“Course. Yuh kin sell a barrel. Any 
cop knows dat. But yuh can’t sella kid. 
Who wants a kid? Nobody but Musser, 
an’ I’m goin’ to git him Carrots.” 

Benny struggled with his pride, and then 
he came a little closer. ‘Let me in on it, 
Nolia?” 

Her authority restored, Magnolia soft- 
ened. ‘Well, I’m goin’ to be de main guy 
dis time. See? But yuh kin help.” 

Benny swallowed hard and accepted. 
“Now we'll plot it, Nolia.” 

“Huh, it’s all plotted already. Didn’t I 
tell yuh I was goin’ to ’tice him wid a 
peppermint-stick? Say, Benny, got a 
penny?” 

Again Benny swallowed very hard and 
produced the penny. Magnolia’s small fist 
closed tightly on it. 

“T say, where do I git in if it’s all fixed 
already?” : : 

“You? Oh, you kin manage de cop while 
I draw out Carrots—if dere ts a cop.” 

Benny threw back his shoulders and 
grunted. “’Course der’s a cop, an’ dat job 
ain’t no cinch. But you jes’ watch me.” 

“Well, come on den. It’s most four now, 
an’ dat’s de time dey was out playin’ before. 
Beat it.” 

Tense with excitement they almost ran 
until they came in sight of The Refuge for 
Homeless Children. It was a dismal red- 
brick house standing back in a deep plot of 
frozen ground. About forty children were 
trying to find amusement making balls of 
sooty snow. A tired, thin woman stood 
wearily watching them. 

“Dere, dat’s him!” Magnolia jumped up 
and down in her excitement. ‘See, dat fat 
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roly one wid red 
hair. See, dere he 
goes ‘off to play by 
himself.” 

“Cut out dat 
jumpin’,’’ com- 
manded Benny. 
“We'll git pinched 
sure.” 

“Oh, Benny, ain’t 
he cute! Jes’ ’zactly 
like Tommy. 
Look!” 

A small, fat 
duplicate of Master 
Thomas was gravely 
toddling to the far- 
thest limits of the 
frozen plot. Then 
he stopped and with 
his button of a nose 
pressed to the iron 
bars of the fence 
looked out. He re- 
garded Magnolia 
for a moment with 
tremendous dignity, 
and then he smiled. 
Magnolia almost 
shrieked with de- 
light. 

‘‘Don’ yuh git 
too cocky,” hissed 
Benny. ‘‘Mebbe 
dere’s a cop watch- 
in’ us now in one of 
dem cellars.” 

Magnolia whirled 
and inspected the 
possible dangers 
across the street 
with intoxicating 
shivers of fear. 
Two empty houses 
plastered with sale- 
bills stared down. 
Then came an 
empty loft and an 
empty stable. Not 
a person was in 
sight. All was quiet. The gray sky hung 
low. Soon it would be dark. A few flakes 
began to fall from the sad sky. 

“T tell yuh. Yuh go down to de 
end of de block dat way, an’ T’ll go an’ 
‘spect dat corner, an’ if we see anybody 
we'll give de big ‘whistle, de Black Death 
one, an’ beat it an’—” 
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Magnolia dragged the drowsy Pecihieihs across aici Madame and Monsieur. 
And before either Madame or Monsieur could move, she started 


“Now don’ yuh go an’ git scared. I kin 
fix any cop tryin’ his trick on muh.” Benny 
swelled until he towered above Magnolia, 
but he went off obediently as she directed. 

Slowly Magnolia strolled to the corner 
and looked leisurely down. No one was in 
sight. She turned and strolled back. 
Benny was coming in safety from the other 


“Here,” 
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she gasped. “We got him fur youse. 
toward the door. “Beat it!” she called over her shoulder to Benny 





end of the block. On tiptoe Magnolia ap- 
proached the corner where the Duplicate 
was gravely poking a snow-bank with his 
thumb. Trembling with excitement, she 
held out the peppermint-stick. At the same 
moment there was a series of yells, a rush for 
the far end of the yard, and the thin woman 
disappeared into a storm of kicking heels. 


‘“‘Come, Car- 
rots,’ whispered 
Magnolia, and then 
as the Duplicate 
only stood smiling, 
she thrust the stick 
under his very nose. 
“Oh, please hurry! 
I'll give yuh a t’ou- 
sand like dis one.” 

The hand of the 
Duplicate went out. 
Very skilfully Mag- 
nolia drew hers 
back till it was just 
beyond the palings 
and then with the 
skill of a field-mar- 
shal made a mas- 
terly retreat to the 
gate. The Dupli- 
cate smiled and fol- 
lowed. The kicking 
and yelling con- 
tinued at the far 
end. Benny Mar- 
kowitz held his 
breath while his 
eyes darted like 
electric sparks up 
and down the 
empty street. 

Magnolia’s heart 
pounded in her 
throat. At the gate 
the Duplicate 
stopped. His lips 
quivered. He was 
about tocry. Mag- 
nolia pushed the 
gate open quickly 
and drew him 
through. 

“Beat .it!” she 
gasped. 

Benny seized one 
hand, Magnolia 
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Nobody wants him. You kin have him fur keeps.” the other. They 


fled, dragging the 
Duplicate between 
them. Up one street and down another 
they twisted, walking . sedately _when- 
ever they spied the blue form of a “cop.” 
Far out of their way they went, turning 
and doubling in the most approved man- 
ner of Nick, the Human Bloodhound. 
It was late, and the snow was falling 
thickly. when at last they came in sight of 
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Monsieur Lareau’s small shop. In a door- 


way they stopped for a moment to rest.. 


It was not in keeping with the nonchalant 
manners of pirates to arrive out-of breath 
with the booty. Crouched in the darkest 
corner of a black hallway, the Duplicate 
smothered between them, Magnolia com- 
posed a speech of presentation. 


In the little shop Monsieur Lareau was 
putting the last touches to the green tissue 
paper streamers that festooned the shelves 
in lieu of holly. From time to time he 
swallowed hard and shook his head as if to 
clear his eyes of something that would never 
go quite away. Also he stopped and listened, 
his head bent toward the door behind which 
Madame sat rocking quietly, as she had been 
rocking every day since Mimette had gone. 
Sometimes he heard her singing softly, and 
then Monsieur swallowed very hard indeed, 
for he knew that Madame was singing be- 
cause it was so still in the shop and she knew 
that he was listening. And he knew also 
that when he went in, Madame would look 
up and smile, and he would smile back with- 
out looking at the red rims about her eyes, 
and they would talk about all the things 
in the world that did not matter. 

Monsieur Lareau finished the green-paper 
streamers and whistled as he hung the 
golden stars to the ends of the gas-jets. 
Then he piled the plates of little frosted 
cakes that Madame had made to give to the 
children. While he piled the cakes, he 
whistled with particular vehemence, for 
Madame had made those cakes every 
Christmas for more than thirty years, and 
each year they had eaten fewer and fewer 
until what they left had lasted two and 
even three weeks for Mimette. This year— 
Monsieur Lareau was whistling so hard that 
he did not hear the handle turn until the bell 
jangled wildly, and Magnolia and Benny, 
pulling the exhausted Duplicate between 
them, entered and closed thedoor after them. 

“Well, well!” began Monsieur Lareau and 
stopped, for before the portentous gravity 
of Magnolia’s eyes commonplaces dropped 
away. 

“JT—” began Magnolia. Benny Marko- 
witz glared. “We,” corrected Magnolia 
and stopped again. 

Monsieur Lareau adjusted his glasses and 
leaned across the counter. Serious with 
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understanding, he nodded. “Bien! It isa 
very special purchase, Mademoiselle, some- 
thing very difficult to decide, no? Bien, 
bien, to be sure. The presents for Christmas 
are not the matter of a moment. Take the 
time, take the time. It is something per- 
haps for the mother, eh? To be sure, to be 
sure. Let us see.’”’ Monsieur Lareau ad- 
justed his glasses more firmly and, com- 
ing from behind the counter, crossed 
toward the show-case of ribbons and gilt 
jewelry. 

Magnolia and Benny looked at each other. 
Monsieur Lareau was spoiling it. As they 
had plotted it in the back hallway, he was 
to stand quite still while Magnolia made a 
speech, and then he was to call Madame, 
and she would come out dressed in black 
silk and lay a hand on each of their heads 
just as the mother did in “Long Lost.” 
Only there the children dropped to their 
knees, and Benny had absolutely refused to 
do this. He said Gentiles did it at their 
school and it wasn’t kosher. So Magnolia 
had agreed reluctantly to take the blessing 
standing, only she had insisted that they 
walk backward to the door. And now 
Musser hadn’t stood still to receive Car- 
rots, and he was fussing about, dragging out 
one tray after another, and every word of 
the speech had gone from Magnolia’s head. 


“We,” she began again bravely, but the 
door opened, and Madame Lareau stood in 
the doorway. She wore her every-day dress 
of dark gray with a little blue shawl about 
her shoulders. Nor did she smile like the 
mother in “Long Lost.” Her face was 
white and very sad, and there were red 
rings about her eyes. 

Then something happened inside Mag- 
nolia; the same thing that happens to a 
great actress when she holds out her soul to 
a dead audience. Tears filled her eyes and, 
grasping the hand of the.drowsy Duplicate, 
she dragged him across to the astonished 
figure standing in the door. 

“Here,” she gasped. “We got him fur 
youse. Nobody wants him. You kin have 
him fur keeps.” 

And before either Madame or Monsieur 
could move, she started toward the door. 

“Beat it!” she called back over her 
shoulder to Benny. 

And Benny obeyed. 


Religion and the Larger Life, an article that will inspire you, will appear in the next 


issue. 


It was written by H. Addington Bruce. 





What Music did 
x for Winfield x 


° By Edy rs. * iit 


HERE has been during 

the past few decades a 

growing disinclination on 

the part of the American 

people to amuse themselves, 

and a disposition to allow others to provide 

amusement for them. The professional 
entertainer holds sway everywhere. 

Twenty-five thousand people, sometimes 

forty thousand, sit on the side-lines and al- 

low eighteen men to do their playing for 

them—content to take their thrills at 

second hand. Music and drama are almost 

wholly monopolized by professionals, and 

millions of concert- and theater-goers drink 

in the emotional expression of others with 

never a thought of the joy they are losing 

in not having an outlet for their own feel- 


ings. Mechanical instruments, such as the 
phonograph and the player-piano, are taking 
the place of the home-made music that was 
too often crude, but was soul-satisfying and 
was never second-hand. Among the chil- 
dren there even seems to have been an ac- 
tual decrease in the ability to play. Epi- 
demics of marbles, tops, shinny, and kite- 
flying are not as pronounced as they were a 
generation ago, and in many places in- 
structors have been employed to teach the 
children how to play! The amusements of 
the older people have narrowed down and 
become more individualistic than of old, 
until among many the entire recreational 
life is limited to card-playing and dancing. 
Of the many antidotes offered to correct 
these conditions, the movement looking 
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toward the development of commu- 
nity music and drama has appealed 
most strongly to the writer, for 
through these two fine arts an almost 
universal appeal can be made and an: 
outlet supplied for self-expression to 
an almost unlimited number of per- 
sons. Then, too, these two arts are 
peculiarly social in character and be- 
long to the people. There is a com- 
munion of soul among those engaged 
in the production of a fine musical 
or dramatic work that is very 
rarely experienced elsewhere. 

Community music and 
drama has an added ad- 
vantage: it is adapted 
to both city and rural * 
conditions. While 
musical and dra- wee: . 
matic clubs are 
among the lead- 
ing activities in 
the settlement 
houses of the 
most crowded 
city slums, their 
success in sub- 
urban sections 
has also been 
marked. As a 
means of showing 
what may be accom- 
plished in a small ur- 
ban center, this article 
was written with the hope 
that it may help other com- . 
munities to find themselves so 
far as this form of recreation is con- 
cerned. 

It is not an “uplift” story that we have 
to tell. On the contrary, the community 
about which this is written stands high in 
rank among the second-class cities in 
Kansas, and doubtless the development in 
community music and drama in Winfield 
has been due, in a measure at least, to the 
ideal local conditions. A town with two 
denominational colleges, a college of music, 
a real Chautauqua Assembly over a quarter 
of a century-old, an excellent public-school 
system, with a sympathetic board of educa- 
tion and an able superintendent, surely is a 
favorable environment for trying out any- 
thing having as its purpose the development 
of community life. Winfield also has 
several churches, lodges, men’s and women’s 
clubs which show a commendable civic 
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spirit, well-con- 
ducted picture theaters, and 
the usual social life among young and old. 
It was in this community that the writer 
found himself about seven years ago, after a 
long residence in Chicago, five years of which 
were spent as a resident worker at the 
Chicago Commons, a social settlement. 
Being imbued with the social worker’s 
point of view, it is not strange that, while 
going back into what seemed to be.strictly 
professional musical work, he should have 
sought constantly to give his efforts a turn 
into a channel having some social sig- 
nificance. 
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The Winfield, Kansas, combined commu- 


nity orchestra and choral club 
gestion of the musical possibilities in every 
community, waiting only for some one to 
j organize and give them expression. The 

ie yearly series of concerts by this organization 
has become a popular community activity 
and one which the town re supports 


a 


The first opportunity 
presenting itself was 4 
the organization of a ‘> - 
community orchestra, 
which was made possible el 5 * 
by there being in Winfield a number 
of earnest young people seriously 
studying the various stringed instru- 
ments. From a splendid band, which 
had for years been the pride of the town, 
the necessary brass and wood wind play- 
ers were recruited to make up an orches- 
tra capable of rendering standard orchestral 
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works. Shortly after undertak- 
ing this, the writer was also given 
charge of the music in the high 
school, and it was a natural step 
to combine these organizations for 
the production of a choral and 
instrumental program. 

This plan was followed for three 
years, and then the idea was con- 
ceived of presenting a series of 
programs, to which a season ticket 
could be sold at a nominal price, 

the money earned to be used for 
something of value to. the 
entire community. Thus 
the beginning of a defi- 
nite development of 
community music 

in Winfield was 

made. It was 

decided to be- 

gin with the 

young people 

and chil- 

dren of the 

schools, and 
gradually 

reach out 

until all the 

available tal- 

ent in the com- 

munity should 

be utilized. It 

was also decided 
that, inasmuch as 

the enterprise was for 
the community at large, 
no compensation of any kind 
should be paid those 
taking part. .At first, 
professional musicians 
were disposed to regard 
requests for assistance 
as an imposition, but 
by degrees they came 
to recognize the differ- 
ence between the ser- 
vice in which the 


fd entire community is 
the beneficiary and the 
service which is rendered where 


—just a sug- 


only special groups are -bene- 
fited. In other words, they came 
to see that the opportunity was being 
given them to enrich the community life 
of Winfield. 

The public also caught this spirit and re- 
sponded by their patronage in increasing 





Winfield s cultural activities are not 
confined to musical programs alone. 
This scene is from Beulah Marie 
Dix's war drama. “Allison's Lad.” 
which was one of three plays given 

on the same evening entirely by 
this Kansas town's" local talent” 


numbers each year, 

until, last season, the 

entire house was sold 

out for the series of eight 

programs. -From the pro- 

ceeds. of two seasons’ concerts, 

a choice collection of’ reference 

books on musie-has been contributed to 
the local. library. These books have aided 
very materially in the encouragement of 
the serious -study. of music. Funds also 
have been provided for the purchase of over 
thirty orchestral instruments, which have 
been donated to the public schools. During 
the past three years eighteen different pro- 
grams have been presented to the commu- 
nity entirely by people of the community. 
In many instances the programs have been 
given a-second time to meet the demands of 
the public, and again as matinées for the 
grade-school children, who were admitted 
without cost. 

By slow degrees the real significance of 
the development came to be appreciated, 
and last season, when the idea was con- 
ceived of enlarging the plan so as to include 
some evenings of carefully chosen plays, the 
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possibility of making the venture a real ex- 
pression of community art was seen. Al- 
most unconsciously the effort had changed 
from a sporadic one, calculated to furnish 
an outlet for certain school activities, into 
one which had become interwoven with the 
whole social and recreational fabric of the 
community to such an extent that it 
touched almost every phase of life. 

One thing which has contributed to the 
interest in the plan is the fact that many of 
the families of the community are touched 
personally by having some of their members 
take part. Fond mamas, papas, uncles, 
aunts, and even neighbors are interested 
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when little Willie is going to “shine.” This 
is one of the great values, socially, of this 
type of entertainment. The spirit of 
neighborliness engendered by having chil- 
dren of a neighborhood sing, play, or act 
together while the older folk listen from the 
“front” is very desirable. 

In planning the programs, great care has 
always been exercised in the selection and 
arrangement of the various numbers. Only 
good music and plays have been used, and 
the tastes of the average person rather than 
the exceptional one have been kept in mind. 
Either program-notes have been supplied, 
or short talks have preceded each program, 
in order that the numbers might be better 

understood. To give the 
programs suffi- 
cient 
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grams most enjoyed, and yet one which 
was decidedly educational in character, 
illustrated the chronological development 
of music from the early Greeks to the pres- 
ent time. 

Since the real hope of the future artistic 
development of the community lies in the 
children, special programs have been 
planned each year for their benefit. Some- 
times they were orchestral and consisted of 
selections within the comprehension of the 
children. At other times children’s plays 
were performed. 

Last season, as a ccaiathaiton to the spirit 
of Christmas fime, a production of the beau- 
tiful English mystery-play, ‘Eager Heart,” 
by A. M. Buckton was given. The interest 
on the part of both the performers and 
the audience in the truths of the play was 
very gratifying. Another occasion last sea- 

son which was particularly successful 
was an evening of three one-act 
plays. Here the. desire was to 

make three different appeals 

to the audience. That to 
their sense of beauty 
was made by a lovely 
little mythological 
play, ““Demeter and 
Persephone,’’ by 
Thomas Woods Stev- 
ens. This- play has a 
charming background 
of incidentdl music for 
string ofthestra by 

George burn, the 

play and fhusic making 


variety, some were 
choral, some orchestral; 
some had a piano- 
soloist who played with 
orchestral accompani- 
ment; again, a violinist 
or cellist contributed solo 
numbers. On one pro- 


gram, Cadman’s song cycle, 


“The Morning 
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Train up a child in the way he should i 
go: you and he will profit by it. is 
Winfield's theory in puttingacourse | 
in orchestral music in its public 


schools. 


started this year. 


work lies the hope of the country | 
in so far as the development of sym- i 
phony orchestras is concerned. And } 


Sixty grade pupils were in { 
the first class last year: fifty more | 
In this type of | 


oS 


eee 
— 
icone 


cr 


the community will enjoy the con- [| : 


certs the children give meanwhile i 
t 


a matchless appeal. As 
a contrast to this and 
as an appeal to the 
heroic and dramatic, 
the thrilling war-drama, 


_“Allison’s Lad,” by 


Beulah Marie Dix, was 
given. Then, to relieve 
the tension and send the 
audience away happy, 
the delightful English 
comedy, ‘Mr. Samp- 
son,” by Sydney Lee, 
was performed. 


Upon the Winfield Orchestral Club has 


of the Year,” was sung, while another pro- 
gram was given to illustrate the use of 
Indian themes and included a selection from 
Victor Herbert’s ‘“‘ Natoma,’’ Cadman’s In- 
dian songs, and Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast.”’ One of the pro- 


fallen the chief burden of the movement, for 
they not only have contributed heavy pro-— 
grams of orchestral music, but they have 
been called upon to supply accompaniments 
for choral works, light operas, solo num- 
bers, and incidental music for plays. A 
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wonderful spirit and interest has been 
shown by these splendid young people, who 
have met week after week, season after 
season, studying with painstaking care the 
scores of the works presented. Without 
their cooperation, the work would have 
fallen far short of the standard attained. 
To offer dramatic opportunity to a very 
large number of young people, the work last 
season was concluded by an outdoor pro- 
duction of the “Pageant of Patriots,” by 
Constance D’Arcy MacKay. About five 
hundred children and young people took 
part before an audience of over three thou- 
sand. * Some weeks after this production, as 
a part of the child-welfare work of the Win- 
field Chautauqua, another pageant, ‘The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin,” was given, with an 
equal number of townspeople and children. 
In this, the real mayor and councilmen of 
Winfield enthusiastically took the parts of 
the mayor and councilmen of Hamelin. 
Another development of last season was 
the introduction of orchestral training in 
the public schools as a part of the regular 
music course. Sixty children of the grades 
were selected because of musical ability and 
general fitness, and each was given training 
on one or another of the instruments of 
the modern orchestra. This work was con- 
ducted under regular school discipline, with 
examinations, credits, and promotions. The 
year’s work was concluded by a joint recital 
with a large chorus of children. In Septem- 
ber, 1915, another group of fifty children 
was started, thus making classes in orches- 
tral playing of several different grades of 
advancement. In this type of work lies the 
hope of the country in so far as the develop- 
ment of symphony orchestras is concerned. 
By offering the training as part of their 
school work, efficient players are produced 
in such numbers as to make it possible to 
have real orchestras outside of the great 
cities—a condition absolutely essential toa 
universal musical development. Then, too, 
where the training is started in the grades, 
the school arid community have the benefit 
of the services of the student-players for a 
number of years before they leave school. 
The plans for the present season include 
such definite extensions of the work as the 
use of a women’s chorus from the local 
women’s musical club, and a male chorus of 
college students and men of the community, 
while for the children of Winfield a rare 
treat isin store. Through the courtesy of 
Mr. Winthrop Ames, of the Little Theater 
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of New York, permission has been granted 
for the production of the delightful chil- 
dren’s play, “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs.” The children’s orchestra are look- 
ing forward to a spring concert in conjunc- 
tion with a group of children, who will pro- 
duce in costume “The Childhood of Hia- 
watha,” an Indian operetta by Whitley. 

Gradually the possibilities of community 
art-development have unfolded until an 
almost bewildering number of ramifications 
present themselves. Where this develop- 
ment ultimately will lead it is difficult to say. 
That there is a distinct value in it is indis- 
putable. This is attested to, in the case of 
Winfield at least, by the interesting fact 
that the town recently won a prize of one 
thousand dollars offered by the Child- 
Welfare Department of the University of 
Kansas for the best town in the state in 
which to raise children. The judges who 
made the survey of towns stated that one of 
the significant facts about Winfield was the 
community aspect of the musical and 
dramatic work. The significance of our 
work has also appealed to the national gov- 
ernment, and at the request of Mr. P. P. 
Claxton, Commissioner of Education, a 
bulletin on community music and drama 
has been prepared, outlining a plan and 
supplving a bibliography of material for 
other communities that may wish to 
undertake this kind of work. Eight speci- 
men programs are included. This. bulle- 
tin may be had upon application to the 
Bureau of Education at Washington. 

The general plan as outlined: here, with 
modifications to suit local’ conditions, is 
applicable to both large and small com- 
munities. Aside from the addition it 
makes to the wholesome recreation. and 
artistic education of a community, its great- 
est value lies in the fact that it offers an 
ideal opportunity for the development of 
group consciousness and a disposition to 
work in conjunction with others—to do 
team work. In the three years in Winfield, 
we have seen a remarkable*developnient of 
esprit de corps, which is attributable. in a 
measure to the emphasis that has been 
placed upon the idea that it is not only a 
duty but a privilege to contribute of one’s 
talents and time for the common good. 

From this attitude of mind, it is but rea- 
sonable to expect a coming generation of 
good citizens who shall find their chief joy, 
not in what they can get from a community, 
but in what they can give back to it. 
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The New Mistress of the White House 


Official Washington was facing the prospect of a second season without any social activities at the White 

House when, on October 6th, the President announced his engagement to Mrs. Edith Bolling Galt. After 

two-thirds of a century the * Mother of Presidents“ will again be supreme at the nation's capital, both 

the President and his fiancée being Virginians, the latter a descendant of Pocahontas. All sections 
will unite in wishing the new “first lady “ joy 





* Chloe, it’s the most insidious danger in the world, to learn to take!“ Alex had clasped her arm, and his eyes 
were calling on her for a great decision. “You can't do it indefinitely and not be corrupted, not 
begin to think what you can get out of every person and every situation ™ 
‘The Seed of the Righteous” 





The Seed ofthe Righteous 


“Yet have Inot seen the righteous «> PO ee 
forsaken. nor his seed begging bread” { f-: 


By 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 
Author of Mothers and Fathers’ 


“Pleasures and Palaces”: etc. 


Illustrated by 
Lucius W. 
Hitchcock. 


SyNnopsis:—" Tell "bout the li'l children in the factory,"’ little motherless Billy demanded of Chloe as he stood gazing 
up at the statue of his grandfather in the tiny park around the corner from his home, And Chloe had to tell again the old 
familiar story of Sereno Gage, the father she had never seen, whose whole life had been given to lightening the burdens of 
little children. It had been a noble life of self-sacrifice and devotion, and because of it the wife and children of the man had 
come to feel that the world owed him—and them—a debt it could never pay. It was, of course, but right that the Gage 
children should have been educated and have traveled extensively,at other. people’s expense, that, now, even with them 
grown up, the neighbors and friends should be called upon to satisfy their needs, small or great, as occasion arose. This 
was the ‘‘family way.”’ Yet Mrs. Gage was the embodiment of all the virtues. If she asked much, she gave more—of 
service and kindness, at least—and countless were the poor women who called her blessed. 

This, then, is the family we see for the first time at breakfast. Ralston, would-be Pinreciaht and father of Billy, is 
as usual grumbling because he has no suitable place to carry on his work; Sabra, who considers her talents wasted on her 
step-uncle’s real-estate business, is proposing to devote her entire time to a eugenics society; Clotilda—Chloe, the youngest 
of Sereno Gage’s children, the house-manager, and the ministering angel of Billy—protests against this step because of 
the need for her sister’s salary; Mrs. Gage also demurs at first, but soon determines grimly ‘‘to find a way.” Later in the 
day, when at a neighbor’s after Billy, who has been left there for a a ond of hours, Chloe overhears a laughing remark 
about the “Gage way.”” This angers her, but also arouses a question in her mind, for she has had a long-standing quarrel 
with her step-cousin; Alex, over similar remarks he has made, That afternoon Alex calls for the first time in months, and 
while he is there, Mrs. Gage returns with news of the Eugenics Conference and word that she has secured, gratis, a place 
in Mrs. Cartaret’s house for Ralston’s study. With his new location Ralston is thoroughly pleased. Besides giving him an 
excellent workroom, it brings him in touch with the affluent lady of the house, between whom and the young dramatist a 
peuse friendship develops. Sabra’s fortunes are also rising. ith characteristic self-confidence she seeks out a wealthy 

riend of the family, Mr. Lindsley, in a few eloquent words convinces him of the importance of eugenics work, and Disntly 
asks to be made one of his salaried officials. Even Billy is granted the dubious privilege of attending a Montessori school, 
while Chloe is favored by the arrival of numerous new dresses which Mrs. Gage has been instrumental in securing as a gift 
from a girl going into mourning for her mother. While Chloe is admiring the finery, her Uncle Harry calls and offers her a 
position, but she declines it. That night she attends a theater with Alex and on the way home tells him of his father’s 
offer and of her refusal, because she is “just little Chloe at home." With Billy in Montessori school, Chloe has an abundance 
of spare time, and her services are in increasing demand, principally by Mrs. Gage, to assist in raising a.fund for the repair 


of the now dilapidated fence around the statue. 


doing it, offers to furnish the money himself, but Mrs. Gage refused to hear of it. 


Into this work Chloe enters reluctantly, and Alex, perturbed over her 


A few days later, to Chloe’s dismay— 


for she has —_ reason to suspect that he is falling in love with her—Alex unexpectedly hies himself off to the country. 


Just as sud 
is actually in love with her. 


RS. CARTARET’S big house 

was usually closed by the first of 

May, but this year she lingered 

on in town, and Ralston was still 

hurrying over there in the early morning, 
impatient of anything that came between 
him and his inspired workroom. He re- 
turned later and later. Sometimes now it 
was evening before his family saw him 
again, his lips tightly closed, but in his eyes 
a fever of excited hope. They did not ad- 
mit what a relief it was to have his work 
out of the house, but at times, meeting 
Chloe in the upper hall, Mrs. Gage still 
started to breathe a necessary communica- 


enly, however, he returns, and Chloe, reading him with a woman's intuition, is happy in the assurance that he 


tion into her ear, and then would suddenly 
remember that there was no one to burst 
out on her, raging for silence, and they 
would laugh together with voices joyously 
released. 

“Do you suppose he lets Mrs. Cartaret 
telephone?” Chloe had the wickedness to 
ask at one of these meetings. A vision of 
Ralston jumping out at the lovely and dig- 
nified lady of the house gave her joy, but 
her mother answered seriously. 

“He wouldn’t hear it, up there at the 
top of the house. I hope he leaves his door 
open in this weather,” she went on, for a 
sickly and unseasonable heat lay over the 
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city. ‘‘Dear me! isn’t it oppressive! We 
are going to have ice-cream for dinner. 
i’ve sent Lizzie over to the Henrys’ for 
the freezer.” 

The familiar line of trouble appeared 
between Chloe’s eyes. “But Lizzie is so 
careless about returning it,” she said. 
“Last time they had to send after it. I 
was so mortified.” 

“We'll remind her, dear,” Mrs. Gage 
said with a large reassurance that promised 
everything, and Chloe, though she knew 
Letter, could not help feeling relieved of re- 
sponsibility. ‘I am afraid it will be a bad 
summer,” her mother added, wiping her 
forehead. 

“T hope the yachting-trip comes true,” 
Chloe said, but she did not in the least mean 
it. Nothing could have induced her to 
leave town just then. Alex had been back 
for a week, and, though he did not come or 
give a sign, Chloe’s bloom had returned. 
“Billy ought to have some beach,” she 
added. 

“T can take him on some of the Babies’ 
Outing-Trips, unless something better turns 
up. What is it, Lizzie?” The maid of all 
work was mounting heavily to announce 
that the Henrys’ freezer was in use. “Then 
you will have to get the Careys’,” was the 
prompt answer. “Iam sorry; it isn’t in as 
good condition as the Henrys’. But you 
can make it do, Lizzie. I want something 
cool for Rawly,” she added to Chloe. 
“The dear boy is working himself to death.” 

Chloe turned away in silence. She had 
to admit that, owning a freezer, she would 
be genuinely glad to lend it; and yet she 
could not help wincing and wishing with 
ignoble intensity that they had one of their 
own. 

Ralston did not come for his ice-cream. 
Nine had struck before they heard his step. 
Ue paused in the doorway, looking about 
the plain little room as though he saw it 
from some fresh, angle. Mrs. Gage was 
darning Billy’s flannels, and Chloe was 
reading to her, while Sabra at a desk bent 
obliviously over a pile of papers. It was a 
comfortable home-scene or else a graceless, 
glamourless vision of exile, according to 
the eyes that saw. Mrs. Gage met him 
with the embracing, “Well, dear!” that 
had never failed one of them on a return. 

Ralston did not respond. His eyes 
burned black in a white face, and his still- 
ness was more arresting than a shout. Pen, 
needle, and half-turned page stopped where 
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they were as though a spell had fallen. It 
seemed very long before he spoke. 

“T’ve got my chance, my real chance;” 
he was as short of breath as though he had 
been running. “Mrs. Cartaret is going to 
back my play. She—believes in it. She 
thinks it is—a great drama. It will go on 
as it is—as I want it—no truckling to vul- 
gar, ignorant managers and waiting months 
and years for their notice, and having them 
weigh it by the number of laughs there are 
to a scene—Good God! It is going on 
whole, right, beautifully produced, because 
one woman cares for pure art and isn’t 
afraid to stand by it. My life has begun, 
at last!” 

They exclaimed, they wanted to rejoice 
with him, but Ralston, in his exaltation, 
was curiously aloof, as though, during his 
years of struggle, they had not had ade- 
quate faith. 

Mrs. Gage was presently remorseful that 
she had not long ago herself found means 
to back a production. “But I thought you 
had to have a manager,” she said in troubled 
apology. 

“So you do, but we shall hire him,” was 
the unrelenting answer. “We shall get 
the best talent available; you can do any- 
thing with money! And we begin right 
away, tomorrow; that is the joy of it!” 
His eyes again swept the little room as 
though he saw the last of it. ‘Wagner 
would never have gotten where he did if 
one woman hadn’t believed in him,” he 
declared. 

Mrs. Gage could not quite stand it, 
“Your mother has always believed in you. 
Rawly,”’ she said, a tremble in her voice. 
He was startled, suddenly made to realize 
that these, after all, were not the doubting 
world that he was about to punish, but the 
faithful, helpless few who had done what 
they could. He kissed his mother. 

“Vou have been a trump, always,”’ he 
said, with an endearing touch of boyish- 
ness. “And the girls have been very pa- 
tient and kind. I don’t forget it. Some 
day I will read you all the play.” 

“Why not tonight, dear?” suggested 
Mrs. Gage. “I am sure we can’t any of 
us sleep.” 

Ralston consulted his mood and found 
no objection, so they settled themselves to 
listen, Sabra with a pad and pencil in case 
she wished to note comments, Chloe curled 
down on a stool with her face reverently 
uptilted to pure art, Mrs. Gage with hands 
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folded over her darning, and already in her 
kind, tired eyes the perfect satisfaction 
that she would express at the end. 

But no one, however devoted, could lis- 
ten quite as Mrs. Cartaret had, in silken 
grace, her stillness taking on a poetic in- 
tensity as the drama mounted. Her house, 
like herself, had been hushed. A quiet 
command, “I am not to be interrupted for 
anything,” had shut out bells and steps. 
The beautiful room had taken on the sacred 
seclusion of a temple, and no word had lost 
a shade of its effect. In his graceless home 
the telephone, of course, burst in. Chloe 
stole to answer it, then summoned her 
mother, who apparently held a committee- 
meeting over the wire. 

She came back apologetic, yet alert with 
other interests. “I am so sorry, Ralston, 
but it was Mrs. Van Dusen about the 
Babies’ Outings. We have been given—but 
I will tell you later. Go on, dear.” 

Ralston brought down his eyes, which 
had been seeking patience on the ceiling. 
The scene was dark with coming’ disaster, 
but Mrs. Gage still smiled to herself over 
good news. At its close Sabra made a 
swift, scratchy note. It sounded like a 
criticism, and Ralston paused with politely 
inquiring eyebrows, but she only nodded. 
“Go on. We'll talk about it afterward,” 
i1e said. 

Ralston finished his first act and, by a 
pause, invited comment, but no one spoke. 
Chloe, though still reverent, was looking 
puzzled; Mrs. Gage’s hands had mechani- 
cally taken up her darning. He went on, 
but his voice grew flat, strained. He offered 
the speeches baldly, too proud to curry 
favor by clothing them with expression. 
Mrs. Gage occasionally lost a word and 
asked to have it repeated, not dreaming how 
that exasperated. When Billy’s kitten 
came into the room and. Chloe held out 
beckoning fingers to it, Ralston made a 
cold pause, as though to say, “When your 
attention is quite free—’’ But Chloe, 
knowing little of authors, did not catch the 
rebuke, and seized the moment to gather up 
the kitten into her lap. Ralston resignedly 
went on, and tried not to see that her 
fingers played with the little beast. 

He was coming to his big scene and, in 
spite of obstacles, the emotional suspense 
was rising like a tide, when Sabra’s cool, 
efficient voice broke in: “One minute, 
Ralston. Do you intend there to convey 
the effect—” 
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The manuscript was slammed shut. 
“Oh, good Lord!” he burst out. “If you 
don’t get the effect without explanations, 
what is the sense of reading it to you?” 

“But if an intelligent listener is not cer- 
tain of your intention, wouldn’t it be well 
to make it a little clearer?” Sabra argued 
with perfect good temper. ‘However, 
we can talk of that later. I realize that I 
should not have interrupted.” 

“Go on, dear. I must know what she 
does,”’ his mother urged. 

Ralston with a sigh for lost inspiration 
drearily finished the act. ‘That is enough 
for tonight,” he said. “I am too tired to 
read the last act.” 

“T am sure it is very powerful and un- 
usual,” said Mrs. Gage. “And when you 
get real people doing it and all—it seems 
to me every bit as good as the Henry 
Arthur Jones play we went to together.” 

Ralston slightly shivered. “Oh—Jones!” 
he murmured. 

“Tt is unusual,’’ Sabra decided. ‘‘ Your 
motive is strong and dramatic, and your 
man is well done.” Sabra never offered 
an opinion; she stated a truth. The soften- 
ing, “I may be wrong,” or, “It seems to 
me,” did not accord with her mental pro- 
cesses. “‘But your woman is not sound. 
In the scene’ where I was inconsiderate 
enough to interrupt, she would not have 
taken just that attitude. That is a man’s 
idea of a woman, not a real woman. A 
man always—” 

“Tf she didn’t take that attitude, there 
would be no play,” said Ralston, rising. 
“Thank you all for listening. You have 
been most patient.’’ He was too depressed, 
body and soul, to be sarcastic "very suc- 
cessfully. 

His mother answered with simple literal- 
ness: “It has been a great pleasure, dear 
boy. And I have got a whole pile of dull 
mending done. You couldn’t let me take 
the last act? I shall be wondering all night 
if it has a happy ending.” 

The phrase was unlucky. Ralston raised 
protesting hands to the god of pure art. 
“Oh; happy ending—happy ending! Shall 
we never be rid of that bogy? Why should 
it end happily? Life doesn’t. Nobody 
dies, if that is what you mean. It leaves 
them going on as best they can, as maimed 
people must.” He gave her the type- 
written sheets. “Read it if you like, but 
for pity’s sake don’t talk to me about it,” 
he said, and went heavily to bed. 





Pen, needle, and half-turned page stopped where they were as though a spell had fallen. It seemed very long 
play. She believes in it. She thinks it is a great drama. It will go on as it is—as I want it—no 





before Ralston spok a m 
poke. I've got my chance, my real chance,” he said “3 i i y 

: ; ‘ ; . . said at last. Mrs. Carteret § to bach 

ruckling to ignorant managers and having them weigh it by the number of laughs there are vi ies sues 
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Mrs. Gage was depressed. “It is hard 
to say just the right thing,” she admitted 
humbly. 

Chloe, always very tender of her mother’s 
feelings, looked about for cheer. ‘The 
opening night will be fun,” she said. That 
proved a healing thought. They began to 
talk of curtain-calls and newspaper notices, 
and of the five hundred thousand dollars 
that “Shenandoah” had earned—or was 
it ‘The Merry Widow”?—and, presently, 
they were entering Billy’s name for Groton 
and wishing that Sereno Gage could have 
known. Sabra went to bed, but Mrs. 
Gage stayed up to read the last act to 
Chloe. The older woman tried valiantly 
not to be disappointed over the lack of 
happy embraces at the close. Ibsen 
ended that way, she knew. “A very 
powerful play,”’ she declared. 

The good news was even better by 
morning. The richness of the opportunity 
grew on them till the house seemed to hold 
no other topic. Chloe had had her secret 
doubts of Ralston’s talent, her moments of 
smothered impatience that he did not 
fling off his coat and help them by any 
manner of honorable work when disaster 
was upon them. It takes years and much 
forbearance for a woman to surmount the 
ancient convention that man, whether 
fitted to it or not, must earn money. Now 
she saw how small her vision had been, and 
joy that she had never given it words 
made a very dear little sister of her. Ralston 
stayed at home all the morning to build 
cardboard models of his scenery, and Chloe 
painted charming paper-dolls for the char- 
acters. Mrs. Gage, seated by the window, 
with a portfolio on her knee, looked on with 
keen interest. She was starting an endless 
chain of ten-cent pieces for the benefit of 
a Diet Kitchen, but the letters to the ten 
friends, each of whom, in turn, was to get 
ten cents from ten friends, and so on until 
the tens overlapped and protested, were 
making slow progress. 

“Tt’s like a rainy Saturday when we 
were children,” said Chloe. “Only I was 
always so much littler. I had to be awfully 
careful not to get sent out of the way.” 

“T’m sure Sabra and Rawly were always 
very nice to you,”’ Mrs. Gage protested. 

“Well, they didn’t let any one else bully 
me,”’ Chloe admitted with a sigh. ‘You 
want the heroine blonde, don’t you, Rals- 
ton? And blue eyes?” 

“There! That just shows the intelligence 


of the public we have to write for,” Ralston 
said disgustedly. “Blonde and blue eyes— 
baby doll—for a woman who faces a crisis 
like that!” 

“But having her husband grow tired of 
her wouldn’t necessarily change the color 
of her hair,” Chloe persisted, paint-brush 
suspended. “And the public likes them 
better blonde.”’ 

“The public be—blowed. Make it a 
burnt black, black with a dash of auburn 
underneath, very straight and heavy. And 
long, Chinese eyes.” 

“T should think he would have grown 
tired of her,” said Chloe, washing her 
brush. Opposing and teasing Ralston was 
not usually so safe. 

“Tt was a case of pearls before swine; 
a woman of mystery and distinction wasted 
on a fat-necked business man,” he ex- 
plained. “She would have held a man like 
Trevelyan all her life, if she had been free 
to go to him.” 

“*Held?’”” Chloe repeated, carefully re- 
moving a dimple from the heroine’s cheek. 
“We say that of people in fiction, but we 


‘never think of mother as having ‘held’ 


father, do we?”’ 

Mrs.. Gage looked up in mild surprise. 
“Oh, my dear, we were too busy to think of 
such things,” she said simply. ‘“ But to the 
end of his life your father did like a pretty 
woman,” she added with a touch of pride. 
Chloe looked into her face, so seamed and 
withered, with the tenderness of her own 
great secret in her eyes. She must love 
Alex like that, so that in her aged plainness 
she could take an amused pride in his liking 
for a pretty woman. 

“There is no ‘holding’ about that. It is 
‘belonging,’ one to the other, for ever and 
ever,” she realized. ‘Perhaps it was being 
so busy that did it. People in plays always 
have so much spare day time!” When she 
spoke, it was with wicked intent. “I sup- 
pose the unhappy Trevelyan must look like 
a boy poet on cleaning day with some- 
body using the telephone!” 

Ralston shot a glance of surprise at the 
little sister, usually veiled and silent as 
some young nun. “What has got into you 
this morning?”’ he demanded. 

“T think I am growing up,” was the 
demure answer. “It has been coming for 
some time, but I have waited to be sure. 
It’s awfully hard, you know, when one is 
so much smaller and younger.” 

“Well, if you are going to be one of those 
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women who find everything funny, you’d 
better have stayed as you were,” Ralston 
objected, frowning at the chateau front he 
was adjusting. He found family-life quite 
trying enough without a new and aggressive 
Chloe to reckon with. 

A few weeks ago the snub would have 
depressed her; it was curious how love was 
emboldening her, setting her free to be 
herself. “Don’t worry. Cleaning day with 
a boy poet will never seem really funny to 
me,” she said. “Ralston, if the play makes 
you very rich—” 

“Vou all keep talking about the money,” 
he broke in. “I wish you could realize how 
little that matters. We never speak or 
think of it, Mrs. Cartaret and I. What we 
are trying to do is so much bigger than 
money.” 

Mrs. Gage drew breath for troubled 
speech, then let it go again and signed a 
ten-cent appeal in silence. 

Chloe tried to say it for her: “But it 
would take a load off mother, Rawly. And 
you know you do like nice things and good 
service. You are getting them now, spend- 
ing your days at Mrs. Cartaret’s; you’ll 
hate it like fury if you have to settle down 
at home again, poor as ever.” 

She wished she had not spoken when she 
saw the look of harassed awakening in 
Ralston’s face. He shrank physically, as 
though an intolerable and undreamed of 
future had suddenly risen before him. Evi- 
dently he had not once thought of that. 
Then his wrath descended upon her: she 
might have kept her croaking to herself and 
let a person have a little happiness un- 
dampened. . Of course, being his sister, she 
didn’t believe in him, but, thank God, 
others did! 

“But we do believe in you, dear boy,” 
his mother urged, and between them the 
two women soothed and reassured him. 

Chloe’s newborn audacity was put away 
for the rest of the morning; but she did not 
feel as patient as she appeared. ‘“ Rawly is 
worse than a prima donna! I am glad I am 
going to marry an electrical engineer,” she 
said to herself, then flushed to her hair lest 
the unwarranted thought had been in some 
way discernible. Alex was not acting like 
a lover; it was curious, her certainty of 
his love! 


“And now, Chloe—” Mrs. Gage’s rising 
from the lunch-table was like a call to 
arms— “let us go out and complete the 
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fund. Don’t you think that will be a fine 
way to celebrate Rawly’s good news?” 

Chloe, stricken into misery, dropped limp 
hands and looked up appealingly. “Oh, 
mother, no!’’ she breathed. 

“Hasn’t it got to be done, dear?” 

“But it is too horrible, to ask for it!” 
Chloe’s face burned a sudden red. 

Mrs. Gage was evidently not unprepared 
for the protest. “Because a thing is hard, 
is that any reason for not doing it?” she 
asked in kindly reproof. “A good many 
hard things have been done for you, Chloe. 
It wasn’t just chance that gave you all those 
years at the best private school in the city. 
Isn’t it your turn to help?” 

There was a long silence while she waited 
for that to sink in. Then Chloe rose slowly 
to her feet. “You can always prove it to 
me, and yet I can’t seem to feel it;” she was 
fumbling for the difficult words. “‘ You have 
all talked me down all my life, but you have 
never changed me. Perhaps I am only lazy 
and selfish and cowardly, and want to get 
out of hard things, as you say. Well, till I 
can prove it isn’t so, that what I feel is 
really right, I think I ought to do your way. 
T’'ll get my things.” 

She was gone before Mrs. Gage could 
answer. ‘What has come over the child?” 
she exclaimed, as bewildered as though 
Billy had spoken to her in a strange tongue. 

Mrs. Gage thought best to ignore Chloe’s 
outburst, and gave her a list of people to 
see with a few matter-of-course directions. 
Chloe took it without comment, but, after 
she had gone, the set whiteness of her face 
troubled her mother. She wavered, half 
inclined to run after the poor little soul and 
let her off. ‘But she has got to learn,” she 
acknowledged, and set out almost too 
heavy-hearted to do her own part. 

Late in the afternoon they met again at 
the home corner, coming from opposite 
directions, Mrs. Gage striding as though she 
carried a banner, Chloe with a gleam of un- 
righteous joy showing through an air of 
decent regret. 

“T did my very best, mother,” she cried 
at once, “‘and I couldn’t see a single person 
on that list! They were nearly all out of 
town, except when they were ill. They ex- 
pected Mr. Gardner in, so I waited and 
waited. I haven’t shirked. And then he 
telephoned that he wasn’t coming.” She 
threw an arm about her mother, laughing 
into her shoulder. ‘I couldn’t help it, 
could I?” 


? 
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Mrs. Gage smiled down indulgently into 
the girl’s face. “‘Well, dear, it didn’t mat- 
ter, for I’ve had tremendous luck. We 
needn’t raise any more.” 

“Whee!” Chloe’s squeal would have 
drawn a crowd in a more conventional part 
of town. “O mother, you are an old brick! 
How on earth did you do it?” 

Mrs. Gage, after a rather futile afternoon, 
had had the luck to meet a wealthy connec- 
tion from Rochester on the street. “Of 
course, I had thought of Cousin Anna, but 
there is not much use writing to people when 
you want money,” she explained. “Face to 
face is the only way—remember that, dear. 
She was immensely interested, and gave me 
a check for the remainder then and there. A 
very public-spirited woman, Chloe. I wish 
she lived nearer.” 

“Oh, I’m—so—glad!” Chloe breathed. 
“Mother, isn’t life perfectly beautiful!”’ 

Mrs. Gage answered with an unexpected 
sigh. ‘“‘Things are going so well, it half 
frightens me,” she admitted. 

It did not frighten Chloe. The accumu- 
lated good news was too great to be held in. 
Ralston had demanded absolute secrecy 
about the play, implying darkly that a 
word might burst the lovely bubble, but 
Chloe, finding him at home, begged permis- 
sion to tell Alex. “He never repeats any- 
thing,” she urged. ‘He will be so pleased.” 

Ralston’s excitement had come to its 
inevitable reaction. “Oh, relatives never 

re,” he said moodily. ‘They are glad if 
you fail. They have known you all your 
life, therefore you can’t be any good.” 

“Tt’s natural,” Chloe excused them. 
“Don’t you remember when I came back 
from Europe, and Uncle Harry saw me on 
the street? ‘Why, that’s a pretty girl—oh, 
no, it isn’t, it’s Chloe!’’”’ She laughed, lov- 
. ing Uncle Harry and all his ways. “Alex 
has invented something to do withadynamo, 
but I don’t believe you would take much 
stock in it,” she added. 

The put-yourself-in-his-place admonition 
always annoyed Ralston. He had been 
born feeling himself something special and 
set apart, one of nature’s princes, to whom 
the leveling advice could not apply; and 
yet, when others did not recognize this, he 
had no means of asserting it. 

“Oh, tell him if you like,” he said, turning 
away 

Chioe had been longing tie some such 
opportunity. She knew that Alex loved her; 
why should the lovely spring go by, wasted? 
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Alex’s bad temper must vanish if they came 
together again, and Chloe, brave and bright 
in her new power, meant to have no more 
nonsense. 

“Stupid boy, staying away!” she silently 
scolded him as she straightened her hat over 
laughing eves. She could intercept him on 
his way home if she hurried. It was Billy’s 
hour for saying good night to his grand- 
father, but for once Chloe did not want her 
little boy. She slipped out uncaught. 

Alex would pass the statue, so she went 
out to the peaceful little island in the 
traffic, whence she could watch both side- 
walks. A girl could wait unnoticed in this 
shabby old corner of the town. Neighbors, 
passing, greeted her with city gaiety. The 
world was hot and dusty, tired with the 
day’s work, but the jest and the laugh ac- 
companied homing feet like an organ- 
grinder’s tune. A horse balked, and the 
entire street stopped to grin and to help. 
Two taxicabs grazed wheels, and their 
chauffeurs, polite backs to their fares, rolled 
eyes and puffed cheeks at each other over 
the eternal joke of the “close shave.” A 
truckman and a teamster bawled witticisms 
across the traffic. They could all be savage 
enough on provocation; but, meanwhile, 
they were gay, the city wine bubbling in 
their veins, and touchingly patient under 
difficulties; and Chloe, city child that she 
was, felt a joyous tremor of response to the 
rough fellowship. No doubt evil and de- 
spair stalked the streets, but it was the 
kindness and the laughter that one saw. 

“My city—” an inarticulate song was 
streaming through her heart; “My city— 
my father—my love—” 

Her love was coming. Chloe watched 
him with a quick rising of possessive pride. 
She longed to point him out to the whole 
street: ‘See, that is my Alex! Isn’t he 
splendid? Look at the strength of him. 
Did you ever see such blue eyes? And his 
hair isn’t red; it’s a warm brown. He is 
so fine and able, and yet such fun! Oh, you 
don’t know! He looks sad and stern to- 
night, but that’s—watch him now, when I 
speak to him!” 

She went to meet him, but she had to say 
his name before he was aware of her. Then 
the whole street might have seen that he 
started; but the greeting that followed 
seemed to deny it. 

“Oh, hello, Chloe!” It was the friendly 
cousin of all her life who spoke, not the lover 
she had been building up. 
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“I think I am growing up. 


“ What has got into you this morning? “ he demanded. 


veiled and silent. 


” 


“It has been coming on for some time. but I have waited to be sure 


Chloe's demure answer. 
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Chloe had no time to see how badly she 
was hurt. She was too busy being even 
more cousinly than he. “Hello, Alex. I 
was waiting for you. I have something to 
tell you, something perfectly great. Come 
down here where it is quieter.” 

They turned into a side street, and Chloe, 
very blithe and blooming, told of Mrs. Car- 
taret’s splendid act and of the family glory 
to come when poor old Rawly, at last, got 
his chance. The tale demanded enthusiasm, 
but Alex heard it with lowered eyes and a 
grim mouth. 

“Tt is going to be a stunning production,” 
she insisted, and piled it up for him, but 
could get no response. ‘ You might at least 
be a little glad for Ralston, Alex!” she re- 
proached him. 

Then there was an explosion. “What 
won’t that man take!” 

Chloe recoiled, her face paling. 
shouldn’t he take—”’ 

“Why shouldn’t he hold up a woman who 
has no one ‘to—”’ Alex broke off, to go on 
more gently, though all his physical being 
was still angrily stiffened. “Look here, 
Chloe; we’ve got to have this thing out. 
I’ve dodged as long as I can. Now I’m 
going to say everything I feel, once for all.” 

They had turned away from home into 
a street of dingy warehouses, already shut- 
tered for the night. In the sudden stillness, 
the gaunt walls closed about them like some 
dreadful courtroom where sentence was to 
be pronounced. 

Chloe tried to fight off the oppression. 
“You always object to everything,” she 
flung at him; “but I thought even you would 
be pleased at this. Why can’t Mrs. Car- 
taret do what she likes with her own 
money?” 

He ignored her tone. “I'll tell you why. 
Helena Cartaret is without question a 
lovely lady; the only thing she lacks is 
brains. She is no more capable of judging 
the value of a play than Billy is. To let 
ber back it without some cool, outside in- 
dorsement is plain highway robbery. 
Ralston may be the greatest genius of the 
age, but he hasn’t given any convincing 
sign of it yet, and he has had no stage ex- 
perience. And she isn’t a very rich woman. 
Twenty. or thirty thousand dollars will 
matter to her. How are you all going to 
feel if it is a flat failure?” 

The ground seemed to be dropping away 
under Chloe’s feet, but she clung to her 
anger. “Suppose she wanted to back your 


“ Why 
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dynamo thing; wouldn’t you let her?” 

“No!” He almost shouted it. “Not if 
she knew the whole subject and could judge 
its value for herself. A woman in her 
position hasn’t any way to replace her 
money. The man who gambles with it 
gambles with her whole life’s freedom. How 
any one with a spark of decency can take 
it~”? 

“Nearly every successful artist has! 
Look at Wagner—” 

“Oh, ‘look at Wagner’! Every year 
some lovely lady looks at Wagner, and, as 
a result, some good-for-nothing fellow with 
a half-talent is dawdling and drinking in 
Paris at her expense. ‘Look at Wagner’! 
That’s the war-cry of every gifted loafer 
who doesn’t feel like earning his own 
chance.” 

“But Ralston couldn’t earn his own 
chance—do be fair, Alex!” she cried. ‘‘ You 
don’t understand what he is. An office 
would be death for him.” 

“Yes: he’d be bored to death. I mean it, 
literally,” he insisted at her angry start. 
“He has decided from the first that he was 
to sing for his supper; to have to drudge 
for it, now, like other men—he would fall 
ill and die of sheer exasperation. Well, 
he will never have to. There will always be 
some woman to carry him on.” 

They had reached the end of the block, 
and turned slowly back. “But you are 
putting money above everything else!” 
Chloe spoke the word, “money,” with 
young contempt, but he answered patiently. 

“Ah, Chloe, wait till you have had to 
earn a living—just a living for one person: 
pile it up day by day, get a little ahead, 
then have an illness or an accident, pay it 
all out and begin over again, and all the 
time know that the day will come when you 
can’t work; try that, and then you will say 
‘money’ in a different tone. That’s the 
common lot, Toto, for the average man or 
woman who doesn’t live on some one else. 
Oh, it isn’t that I don’t see the bigness of 
art, compared to money. And real talent 
has often got to be helped—I’ll grant that. 
What I can’t stand is seeing the help worked 
out of soft and sentimental ignorance. 
Suppose Ralston has great talent; let him 
get the indorsement of competent judges 
before—” 

“But Sothern nearly took a play of his, 
you know that,” she burst in. 

“Well, he kept it several months and 
wrote a delightful letter of rejection. Oh, 
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Chloe, I want you to see this thing as it is!” 
They stopped, unaware of the blank street 
about them. “It has always come between 
us. Your father was a great man, and the 
world was so appreciative of him that it 
has half ruined his other children. You 
came a little too late, thank Heaven, but 
you are so loyal to your family that even 
you—Toto, it’s the most insidious danger 
in the world, to learn to take!” He had 
clasped her arm, and his eyes were calling 
on her for a great decision. 
“Vou. can’t do it indefi- 
nitely and not be cor- « 
rupted, not begin to think 
what you can get out 
of every person and every 
situation. And it makes 
you the under-dog—Chloe, 
Chloe, you needn’t 
tell me you didn’t 
cringe and suffer 
when you set out 
to raise that money 
the other day! That 
suflering was your 
warning; but you e 
can wear it down Gj 
if you keep on.” (A A 

“T hated and iA ad 
loathed it,” she 5 | 
cried. ‘‘Nothing 
was ever so horrible! 
But they thought I 
was selfish and cow- 
ardly, not willing to 
domy share. Hard 
things had been done 
for me! What was 
the answer to that?” 

“The answer was 
that you would earn 
it with your two hands. 
before you would go out 
and beg for it! What 
right had you to the earn- 
ings of others? 


h i 
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ness, but, for all that, she is the grandest 
old grafter—” 

“Stop!” The word crashed like a stone, 
and then they stood looking at each other 
with hard, strange eyes, knowing that some- 
thing lay dead between them. “If that is 
the way you see us, there is nothing more to 
be said,” she rushed on. “My mother is the 
biggest person I have ever known. When 
you are big enough to understand her, you 
can come back and apologize. Till then—’’ 
A sob rose, sucking all the breath out of 
her body. ‘Oh, I never want to see you 
again!” she cried, and went swiftly away. 
For perhaps the first time in her grown 

life, Chloe passed her father’s 
statue with no conscious- 
ness of its presence. Her 
feet took her home, but 
she saw and heard nothing 
until from an open win- 
dow a voice of husky 
relief shouted her 
name. Billy had seen 
his Toto’s vanish- 
ing hat and known 
himself deserted, 
and his broad face 
was sodden with 
tears, but already, 
at sight of her, 
a forgiving light 

was dawning. 
“T’m here, Toto,” 

he faltered. 
Hearts may 
. break and king- 
\ doms fall, but 
babies must be 
comforted. To- 
to put away self, 
sorrowfully kiss- 
ing the grieved 
face, and hand in 
hand they made 
the nightly pil- 
grimage. ‘Toto 
\ ran away from 


est, don’t take any more! | 


Refuse! Don’t join in 
on the family graft!” 
The last word was fatal. 
Chloe, hurt beyond bear- 
ing, flung off his touch. 
right to call it that!’ 


For the first time he lost his self-com- 
u “Don’t you suppose that others 
do? Chloe, it’s a byword, it’s a joke, the 


mand. 


Gage way! Oh, I see your 


“Vou have no 


me, but she comed 
back,” Billy told his 
grandfather, with 
a lingering sob. 

The level sunbeams threw a dim glory 
on the sculptured face; Sereno Gage might 
have been uttering some fine old reassurance 
beginning with, “Inasmuch—” Chloe did 
not get the message, but the little boy’s 
clinging hand made life more bearable. 


| did my best. mother." Chloe cried, “and I couldn't 
see a single person on that list!"’ Mrs. Gage smiled 
down into the girl's face. “Well, dear, it didn't 
matter, for I've had tremendous luck ™ 


mother’s fine- 


The next instalment of The Seed of the Righteous will appear in the January issue. 
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In this country there are about 
one hundred thousand trained 
nurses—and there is an ever- 
increasing demand for more. 
Within the profession the 
standards — physical, mental, 
and moral—have been and are 
being put higher and higher. 
In the eyes of the public the 
trained nurse has corre- 
spondingly gained in pres- 
tige. To the interest 
already surrounding the #4 
familiar figure of the {| 
trained nurse, a reading 
of this article will add 
much that is of value. In 
it Miss Comstock sets 
forth very realistically 
something of the delights 
and pleasures as well as 
the rather severe require- 
ments of this admirable 
career for women. 


EVENTY -NINE 
years ago, as 
every school-child 


The graduate nurses training calls for 
the pace too‘fast and drop out during the 
the privilege of ‘writing the honored 

ia Bellevue. Hospital Train 


objections; the dog 
didn’t. He~simply 
held up his injured 
paw, in which canine 
act lay as eloquent 
an. acknowledgment: as .one 
can conceive that here was, in 


knows, a shepherd dog 
came limping over the English 
downs near Embley, in Hamp- 
shire, as fast as three feet 


Formerly a state inspector of New 
York nurses training schools. Miss 
Annie W. Goodrich at the present 
time is president of the American 
Nurses Association 


embryo, the nurse to whom a 
slow-witted world would one 
day sweep off its hat in tardy 


could carry him, holding out 

the fourth with plaintive whimpers of ap- 
peal. With-unfaltering trust he gaye his 
injured paw into the hands of a little girl 
who bent over him with bandages. 

It took the smugly dominant intelligence 
of the human world nineteen years longer to 
discover what this dog already knew by 
instinct; namely, that it had Florence 
Nightingale to deal with. By some intuitive 
process infinitely subtler than man’s rea- 
soning faculty he went directly to his 
conclusions. Colonel Sterling wasted per- 
fectly good time in raising argumentative 
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reverence. 

But man protested. He called her a 
“meddler,” guffawed with mighty relish 
over what was considered scathing witti- 
cism on Colonel Sterling’s part when he 
remarked that she and her staff of thirty- 
four women had come to the Crimea 
imagining “that war can be made with- 
out wounds.” In the end, man saw her 
calmly take every trench of his hostility and 
plant her standard on conquered ground. 
In this victory of hers more than a half- 
century ago Florence Nightingale took 
territory which is today only beginning to 
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real character. Many who enter the probationers classes find 
first year, and only those with grit and determination attain 
“R.N.” after their names. This shows a class of “stickers” 
ing School. New York. in 1915 


be explored by her who 

has fallen heir to it—this 

heir being the twentieth- 

century young woman 

who wants to be a nurse. 

Let us take a bird’s-eye 

glance at these explora- 

tions, their extent, and 

their purport. 

_ First, it is extremely 

interesting to observe 

that the exploring party 

in the United States alone 

consists of one hundred 

thousand nurses, and that 

there is an importunate de- 

mand for more. Such a 

thing is probably 

true of none other Miss Clara D. 

of the leading Noves. head of 
es © the Bellevue 

Professions for choot of Nare. 

women. There is _ ing in New York. 

‘room at the top the upper pie- 


ture she appears in the 


ol every ladder, midst of the 1915 class 


but the lower rungs 
of some are so over- 
crowded that a good 
many aspirants are 
pretty sure to be 
pushed off while 
trying to cling in 
the jam. On others 
it is still a tussle to 
get a footing at all, 
because of ‘‘Keep 
Off the Ladder’’ 
signs posted in mas- 
culine handwriting. But 
here is a profession to 
which nobody nowadays 
denies women full ac- 
cess. Moreover, in 
spite of the 
thousands 
already in it, 
the clamor 
for more 
grows louder 
every day. 
From the bot- 
tom rung up, 
the ladder’s 
demand ex- 
ceeds its 

supply. 

“That settles 
me,” said a girl 
who heard this on 
the fifteenth of 
last August. She 

had been trying 
to decide on a 
career, and had 
chosen everything 
in turn, from grand 
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opera to life insurance. With an easy swag- 
ger she thrust her hands into her patch- 
- pockets. “Nursing for mine. It’s a cinch.” 

““My dear young lady, ere those patch- 
pockets pass out of short-lived fashion, you 
will change your -definition of cinch,” 
observed a graduate nurse. The probation 
period of the class she joined is only now 
over, and patch-pockets are still wora, but 
she is no longer num- 
bered in the training- 
school list. Let her 
fate be borne in mind 
by every girl who 
thinks of entering that 
land which Florence 
Nightingale won. Not 
by way of discourage- 
ment, but because 
nursing, like matri- 
mony, ought to be 
entered into rever- 
ently, discreetly, ad- 
visedly, soberly, and 
in the fear of God; 
and I say that in all 
reverence, too. 

I am fully of the 
conviction that it is 
the biggest profes- 
sional opportunity 
open to women at this 
moment, and that’s an 
unbiased belief on my 
part, never having 
been a nurse myself. 
The reason is that its 
armies are fighting out 
the most vital issue of the day—public 
health. It is the great battle for the con- 
servation of human life. We began long 
ago to conserve trees and cows, water- 
supplies and potato-plants. At last we 
found time to attend to dying babies, and 
we are now just waking up to the diseases 
which are lopping off mature citizens, es- 
pecially valuable husbands, by the thou- 
sands. Leading this tremendous warfare 
are the doctor and the nurse. 

A few years ago “being a nurse” meant 
little more to most of us than wearing a 
fetching cap and carrying trays of broth 
and lemon jelly. Suddenly we opened our 
eyes to a new vision. Somebody was 
traveling from cabin to cabin of the South- 
ern mountains, meeting the stork at his 
every arrival, saving two lives over and over 
where one or both would probably have 
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Miss Carolyn Van Blarcom. secretary of the National 

Committee for the Prevention of Blindness. which is less- 

ening year by year the number of those who. through care- 
lessness, are left ‘ blind from birth’ 








been lost. Somebody else was visiting the 
foul tenements. of the city, teaching the 
modification of milk, the bathing of a baby, 
the improvising of an ice-box, the cleansing 
of a sink. Typhoid fever skulked off. 
Another somebody was teaching hygiene 
to the school children of rural districts; 
another was hurrying to save what she 
could from the human wreckage of a factory 
explosion; another was 
bathing the eyes of a 
Chinatown baby to 
avert blindness; still 
another was galloping 
over a blizzard-swept 
prairie to challenge 
pneumonia in a re- 
mote farmhouse. In 
every case it turned 
out to be the nurse, 
the wonderful, public- 
health nurse of today. 

The scope of the 
profession appears to 
be without limit. All 
sorts of philanthropic 
organizations, boards 
of health, schools, and 
industrial concerns are 
offering positions to 
the graduate, to say 
nothing of the grow- 
ing demand in_hos- 
pitals and private 
practise. Positions of 
far’ greater responsi- 
bility than formerly 
are developing, too; 
big and dignified and liberally paid. A 
nurse may climb to become head of a 
large staff of other workers. Both the 
honor and the salary grow apace. 

All of which looks like balmy breezes and 
easy sailing. And so, by way of taking the 
wind out of any young sails which may be 
unduly inflated, let us recall the case of the 
girl who thought it was a cinch. As fast as 
the opportunities and the rewards grow, 
the standard is being raised, both before 
and during training. The privilege of 
writing “R. N.” after “Mary Smith” is a 
precious thing, and, like all precious things, 
it has to be paid for. 

To start preparation properly, a young 
woman should really have been her own 
fairy godmother, empowered to bestow the 
gift at birth. Like the actor, the poet, and 
the blacksmith, a good nurse is first born 
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and then made. Unless she has the 
fundamental qualities—physical, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual—which will be 
demanded day in and day out, she 
might as well weed herself out before 
ruthless processes of life do that weed- 
ing for her. There are other works 
that need her—not a peg exists in 
this ultimately fair-and-square world 
without somewhere the hole to fit. 
One of the most brilliant girls I know, 
with a marked talent for portrait- 
painting, drifted somehow intoa school 
of nursing, struggled 
through, and is 
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forced to give 
up her profes- 
sion because of 
so frail a nerv- 
ous system 
that she breaks 
down. in the 
midst of every 
case she under- 
s takes, and 
ee winds up in 
(wy 
/ eal 
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The Red Cross works 
year in year out, though 
we hear of it only in war and 

catastrophe. Miss Jane A. 


. Delano is chairman of 
— the National Come 
mittee of the Red 


Cross Nursing 


When 

the tables 

are turned. One 

of the nurse’s duties 

is to teach young medical 

students. These nurses. in Belle- 

vue Hospital, New York. are showing 

the prospective M. D. s how to give a 
sponge-bath 


a 


the hands of a trained 

nurse herself. Meanwhile, 

she has reached thirty, and 
years that might have gone to 
Europe’s galleries and a studio, to 
the art she craved and 
which would have de- 
manded a less robust 
physique than nursing 
have slipped through 
her fingers. That’s a 
melancholy instance of 
the peg-and-hole law, 
which we are ever too 
much inclined to disre- 
gard in our bungling 
choices of professions. 
It is futile to seek a 


The “three de- 
grees’ of nursing: a 
probationer wears 
a blue uniform and 
no cap: the striped 
uniform at the left 
shows that the 
wearer is an ad- 

; vanced pupil; in the 
Es center is shown a 
full-fledged nurse 
properly clothed 

in white. All 

these girls are in 
Bellevue Hos- 

pital, NewYork 
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place in any of the good nursing schools 
without physical fitness at the outset. A 
health certificate from a physician of high 
standing is demanded of the applicant. 
If she has any deformity, such as a par- 
tially useless hand or foot, there is a score 
against her, although each case must be 
considered individually to judge whether 
the handicap is enough to interfere with her 
efficiency. But if it is sufficient for that, 
or if she has any important organic weak- 
ness, or badly defective sight or hearing, 
then she will be disqualified at once. Hard 
as this rule seems, it spares the young 
woman much waste of time and disap- 
pointment later on. . It takes the well to 
care for the sick. 

It is hard to separate the pigeonholes of 
intellectual and spiritual qualifications, 
because of our varied personal philosophies 
of life, and so they may as well all be 
dumped into two big compartments labeled 
“Sanity” and “Sympathy.” 

It is the qualities of sustained saneness, 
poise, levelness of temperament, self-con- 
tainment that mark the born nurse. She 
says, “There, there,” just in the way she 
looks at you. As for sympathy, by which 
many seem to mean a sort of messy senti- 
mentality, it is in reality that fine quality of 
the imagination which enables one to put 
oneself in another’s place. The nurse who 
has this quality will be led far beyond the 
mere curing of the disease before her. 
Without it, she is like Peter Bell, to whom 
“a primrose by a river’s brim a yellow 
primrose was to him, and it was nothing 
more’’; a pneumonia is a pneumonia, to be 
handled by certain hard-and-fast rules of 
peptonized milk, pulse, open windows, and 
rapid respiration, and so on. But with it, 
while obeying the rules, the nurse penetrates 
the mazes of a long story of which this 
pneumonia is the climax—the story of a 
friendless girl who came untrained to a big 
city and has had to make her light-weight 
spring serge do in January gales because of 
the obstreperous wolf. The real nurse has 
insight. and tact to elicit these facts, and 
here enters the social service of the modern 
hospital. 

Now, granting that nature has attended 
to her part in equipping the young woman 
for a nursing career, it’s up to her to bend 
the course of her education toward it. The 
best training schools now require a high- 
school certificate for entrance. The raising 
of entrance requirements is the sharpest 
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fight of the profession at present. The 
broadly-trained mind is the one that 
grasps the full meanings in a specialized 
course. Twenty-five college women are in 
this year’s list at Johns Hopkins, and more 
of them are taking up the profession from 
year to year. But whether the girl’s 
preliminary training be advanced or not, the 
more she can learn of such subjects as 
biology, bacteriology, hygiene, chemistry, 
physics, household science, and sociology 
the better. Latin will be of use when 
medical terms arise; modern languages, 
especially Italian and German, in hospital 
wards and social work. 

Schools differ in the age required for 
entrance, twenty to twenty-three years 
being usual in most of the high-standard 
schools. In early days, when they’were on 
a lower basis, younger girls were admitted. 
There were hospitals in which training for 
nursing was not an education: it was a 
servitude. A so-called “course” in these 
institutions was a cheap means of getting 
healthy young women to do scrubbing. 
Today, all hospital training schools of good 
repute are to be compared with colleges; 
they offer a broad and thorough education. 
Indeed, the United States can claim at 
any rate one postgraduate school of nursing 
and health, which is so advanced that it 
offers courses in public-health problems to 
graduate nurses. It is connected with 
Columbia University and has developed to 
its unique position under Professor Mary 
Adelaide Nutting, herself formerly superin- 
tendent of nurses and principal of the 
training school of Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

We'll assume that the would-be nurse is 
at least twenty and a high-school graduate, 
and that she has been guaranteed sound of 
body by a physician, sound of morals by a 
clergyman, and sound of teeth by a dentist. 
She now sets out for the school she has 
chosen—preferably one connected with a 
large hospital, for the opportunity to 
observe many cases will vastly broaden her 
background. Several states forbid by law 
any hospital of less than fifty beds to annex 
a school. Hospitals devoted to special 
diseases, such as insanity, tuberculosis, or 
cancer, offer too narrow a training for the 
young nurse, although she may prefer to 
specialize after she has had an all-round 
training at first. It is vital that she choose 
her school with the utmost care, for bad 
habits of work acquired under poor instruc- 
tors may never be broken up. 





By their work ye shall know 

them. If a nurse can bind upa 

wound or bandage an aching spot 

quickly, skilfully, and tenderly, she 
has had real training— 


She packs her trunk. 
There’s a dream stowed 
snugly away in it—a 
dream of the Lady with 
the Lamp and of the 
path of service, and of 
glory, perhaps, which ~~ 
that Lamp is to light (ye) 7 
for her. Of course, #@™& |. - 
dreams will crush a bit iN . 
and become a trifle bat- @»* 
tered with the knocking- oN. 
about of baggage, but 4 te, 
for all that they have a 
way of permanently 
scenting the other con- 
tents of the trunk, like 
a stick of sweet lavender. Besides the 
dream, there should be a complete outfit of 
serviceable and hygienic clothing, enough to 
afiord that immaculate freshness which is 
an article of the nursing creed. A special 
word on the subject of shoes: let them be 
the orthopedists’ ideal, broad, low-heeled, 
and flexible. It is stated that the professions 
most subject to foot-ills are those of the 
policeman, the barkeeper, and the nurse, 
from being so much on their feet. 


important institutions of its kind in the world. 
Sara E. Parsons is at the head of its training school 


not text-book theory. Long 

hours of practise are required 

in the schoole before a nurse is per- 

mitted to go out to offer her hands 
of healing to the public 


With this trunkful the 
young woman arrives at 
the magic door. Prob- 
ably her most vivid pic- 
ture is of how bewitching 
she will look in crispy 
white, with a cap perch- 
ing like a particularly 
large snowflake on her 
gleaming hair. The first 
blow is received when 
she learns that not until 
her probation is com- 
pleted may she wear a 
cap at all, and that her 
first uniform is of somber 
blue, her next of stripes, 
and the complete white is not won for 
many a long day. 

Subjunior days in the diet-kitchen have 
their trials, but with Junior days comes 
more interesting dietetic work, for the mod- 
ern hospital school is no drudge-kitchen as 
of old, and, as Miss Carolyn Van Blarcom 
puts it, a girl is no longer kept scrubbing 
a table for three years to make sure she 
knows how to scrub with the grain of the 
wood. With the broader vision of nursing 
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The Massachusetts General Hospital is one of the most 
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comes the demand for broader understand- 
ing. Soshe learns the scientific preparation 
of special diets. 

The climax of the training is reached when 
the student first plays her part in the 
operating-room. Before this she has watched 
others. It is a new feeling to be standing 
there behind the nurses’ table, every muscle 
taut and breath constricted, sharing the 
swift work in which every move may count 
for life or death. She dons the headgear and 
face-guard of the sterile equipment, scrubs 
her hands for eight minutes with soap, 
water, and a stiff brush, soaks them two 
minutes in alcohol, then carefully takes her 
gown from the sterile table and puts it on. 
What if any careless move on her part 
should break her asepsis in the presence of 
the surgeons and older nurses! 

But they are by no means all work and 
no play, these three years of training. A 
glance at any of the best homes for nurses 
proves this. A long living-room at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital is a picture 
of luxury, from the grand piano at one end 
all the way to the cozy mahogany tea- 
wagon at the other. There is a long assem- 
bly-room at Bellevue Hospital in New 
‘York, over whose polished floor glides 
many a fox-trot, nurses being accounted 
the better for an occasional lark. The living 
conditions everywhere are improving rap- 
idly, some of the schools having delightful 
homes, with tennis and swimming-pools 
and roof-gardens and libraries. Naturally 
those whose life-study is health are not slow 
to recognize the connection between recrea- 
tion and efficiency. 

Well, the three years of work and play, of 
discouragement and encouragement, of 
discipline and rare companionships over— 
what does it all lead to? 

Let’s look at the objective values first. 
There are three main paths open to the 
graduate nurse. Most familiar is the path of 
private practise. From the days of Sairy 
Gamp, the private nurse has fought her 
way up, past a prejudice which called it a 
“silly fad” for Florence Nightingale to try 
to raise the status of the profession—‘‘and 
what if a nurse does take a drop too much 
now and then?” said ladies of England. 
She is now an autocrat in the home, and 
the demand for her is increasing with the 
realization that amateur nursing is danger- 
ous in critical cases. Although we have a 
soul above dollars, it is worth stating that 
she usually receives twenty-five of them a 
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week, even thirty or sometimes thirty- 
five if she has made a reputation as a 
specialist. 

The strong appeal of private practise is 
to the woman who instinctively attaches 
herself to the individual, whose tendency 
is to cherish. A certain emotional element 
enters in. In hospital practise, on the other 
hand, patients come and go so fast that 
they can not touch the affections so deeply. 
But to the nurse who is above all a scientist, 
no field compares with it. Every sense is 
kept alert in a hospital by numberless sur- 
prising cases, by a visiting staff of special- 
ists, often the most famous, who are con- 
tinually trying out new methods. As Miss 
Annie W. Goodrich says, “ No woman who is 
caring for one pneumonia in a private home 
can learn as much of that disease as the 
woman who is caring for seven in a ward, all 
different.”’ The opportunities for compari- 
son are infinite. The contacts with great 
nurses, with great physicians and surgeons, 
can not be estimated. 

There are many positions open nowadays 
in hospitals and their annexed training 
schools besides those of regular staff nurses. 
Some give their entire time to teaching. 
Others are solely dietetists. An interesting 
new line is that of the anesthetist, who 
administers the anesthetic in operative 
cases. Such positions as these yield an 
income of about fifty to one hundred dol!- 
lars a month, while the head nurses in the 
wards receive from thirty to fifty dollars. 
These salaries being over and above ‘iving 
expenses, the material reward isn’t bad. As 
a beacon-light shines some head position, 
such as superintendent of a training school, 
which averages one hundred dollars and 
may reach as high as two hundred and 
fifty dollars a month. 

But the newest, the keenest, the livest, 
the broadest path of all is that of public- 
health nursing. The vital spark of it is that 
it is constructive instead of reconstructive. 
The sick nurse does her best to patch up a 
broken body and make it nearly as good as 
new. But the health nurse deals with the 
future, which has a horizon as big as that of 
a Dakota prairie—as far as you can see in 
all directions—and the only reason it stops 
at all is that it strains your eyes to see 
any farther. The public-health nurse does 
repair damaged goods, to be sure; but 
greater than this is her preventive work, 
especially with the rising generation. She 
teaches school children health laws which 
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The Public Health nurse is a new kind of 
public servant. She goes everywhere, 
fighting sickness, warding it off 
This nurse is carrying the gospel 
of cleanliness to a Chicago 
tenement 





they carry home; she visits 
homes and wins the con- 
fidence of a whole 
family. Her sugges- 
tion that the 
plumbing be re- 
paired under 
that sink and 
that the curi- 
osity of many 
flies be re- 
buffed by a | 
swatter and a_ | 
screen will 
reach farther 
in the com- 
munity than 
the mending of 
one fractured 
skull. 
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The great impetus of the modern hospital 

toward social service is offering a new field. 
A remarkable link has been made in New 
York, where the Bellevue School. of Nursing, 
of which Miss Clara D. Noyes is the famous 
head, and the School of Philanthropy 
have combined in a special course with a 
degree of Medical Social Worker as prize. 
The follow-up work in some hospitals 
involves a corps of nurses. The one-time 7 
nurse merely dressed a cut on a young wife’s 
forehead; the modern follow-up nurse 
pursues the discharged patient to her home, 
learns that Bill did it with a flower-pot 
when he was drunk, finds work for Bill, and 
straightens out the domestic tangle. 

It would take all the pages of this 
magazine to describe the new fields in this 
old profession. Many of them are gathered 
up in the National Organization of Public 
Health Nursing, which is guided by a 
very remarkable woman, Miss Ella Phillips 
Crandall. There are cons as well as pros in 
the work. Salaries are, for the most part, 
not high, and a good deal of the sacrifice 

































The National Organization for Public Health Nursing has Miss 
Mary E. Lent as its secretary. She has made a name for her- 
self in Baltimore by her activity in the organizations work 
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of the missionary enters into some of the 
hardest and least remunerative positions. 
One may have to stay in town through 
August because babies have a preference 
for dying just then, or there may be a 
horseback ride on the New England coast 
in February and at night, the stork being 
no respecter of persons. The salary for 
the worker averages from fifty to seventy- 
five dollars a month, for the director from 
seventy-five to one hundred and fifty 
dollars, and this is not likely to include 
maintenance. 

On the other hand, some of the positions 
are far easier than those of a hospital— 
inspecting babies brought into a milk- 
station, then going home to a night’s sleep, 
for instance. Which is a poor reason for 
choosing the work, but is not negligible. 


The Field So Wide 


There are school nurses and Red Cross 
nurses for peace and war, department-store 
nurses, factory nurses, and doctors’ office 
nurses. A chosen few have filled, even 
created, unique places. Miss Annie W. 
Goodrich traveled all over the state of New 
York inspecting the various training schools, 
a state position. The Nurses’ Settlement 
of Miss Lillian Wald on New York’s dingy 
East Side is nationally famous. Miss 
Carolyn Van Blarcom, as secretary of the 
National Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness, has fought a wonderful battle 
for the prevention of that dread form of 
blindness which so often comes at birth. 
“The midwife,” she says, “often assures 
her patient that it is natural for babies to 
have sore eyes, and prescribes such remedies 
as lemon-juice, lard, raw potato, or saliva, 
and, when babies go blind, she piously 
declares that it is the will of God.” Miss 
Mary E. Lent of Baltimore organized the 
teaching corps of nurses in that city—they 
go from house to house giving health lessons 
to families. Miss Fannie F. Clement 
commands the Town and Country Nursing 
Service of the Red Cross, sending out a 
member of her valiant little army to any 
district of the United States that wishes 
one. These are only a few instances of the 
novel lines that the nurse of today is finding 
for herself. 

No matter what the line, however, nursing 
is hard. Any work is, if it’s thoroughly 
done, but unquestionably this profession 
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does make unusually heavy demands. 
Perhaps the girl will sometimes ask herseli 
what she gets out for what she puts in. 
Objectively, we have talked that over. 
Subjectively, I should say that, as in every 
other phase of life, she gets out exactly 
what she puts in—plus interest. She brings 
to her training a strong physique and in 
most cases she gets back a still stronger 
one. The pink healthiness of the nurse is 
proverbial. The laws of hygiene are drilled 
into her every habit. And beyond this 
physical cause is another—psychic, and 
infinitely potent. The self-forgetting which 
others’ sufferings enforce is a more powerful 
remedy than any medicine yet compounded. 

She brings a preparatory education, 
sometimes one which has been acquired 
with difficulty. She gets back one of the 
most valuable specialized educations which 
any woman can possess. If she marries 
tomorrow and never takes a case, she is 
invaluably equipped for home-making. The 
cooking, the care of the sick, the ordering 
of rooms—these will avail her all the years 
of her life. 


What the Nurse Gives—and Gets 


There are finer things even than these. 
She brings a certain temperamental equip- 
ment; she gets back a character so mel- 
lowed, so strengthened, so enriched by 
human contacts in their deepest moments, 
so kindled by sympathies, so steadied by 
the leaning of others, that she seems to be 
a sort of embodied womanhood raised to the 
nth power. I believe there are other pro- 
fessions which superimpose on one a wider, 
more diffused, and many-colored cultiva- 
tion; take newspaper work, for instance, 
with its flashing glimpses of life in multi- 
tudinous moods. But I doubt there being 
another which draws forth as much from 
the woman herself. There is something 
about a nurse—a real one—that makes the 
rest of us women jealous. A man summed 
it up the other day when he said, ‘‘ What on 
earth is it about a nurse that makes a man 
want to marry her every time?” He 
wasn’t joking. He had no idea of repeating 
that threadbare and pointless jest about the 
profession. But he was sensing that very 
high development of the qualities known 
as “womanly”—which is a_ beautiful 
old word that we can’t do away with, 
and I like to think that we don’t want to. 


The next article in this series will be by Miss Jessie Field, Town and Country Secretary of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, and will tell of the wonderful opportunities for work among country 
people—work that will help to turn the tide of young men and women back from the city. 
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A Modern Instance of the Truth of the Old Saying, “‘A Little Child 
Shall Lead Them” 


By Vera Edmondson 


Illustrated by W. B. King 


OU don’t have to be pretty to sell 
toys after Thanksgiving; they sell 
themselves. That’s the reason 

they moved me over here from 
Furs, November thirtieth, and I got my first 
chance to work under McElvey. “Only up 
to Christmas, Miss Crewe,” old King—he’s 
the superintendent—told me the morning 
he sent me over. He always wants to keep 
me “relief girl,” because I fit in anywhere, 
he says. But that isn’t my idea at all; and 
I couldn’t help a little think all to myself, 
that if I was there with McElvey the whole 
three weeks up to Christmas, it would be 
my own fault if I wasn’t there still after 
Christmas. Lots of things can- happen in 
three weeks. 

I can’t quite explain the feeling I’ve al- 
‘ways had about toys and such kid-stuff. 
It seems to hit me somewhere down deep. 
I know Id rather sell a five-cent animal for 
the right kid than a five-hundred-dollar fur 
coat to Mrs. Monkton Garrett, any day; 
and that’s pleasant enough, too. I ought to 
know, for didn’t I sell her the Revillon mole- 
skin wrap that had been sticking since last 
‘January? It was sold three times, but each 
time it came back because the customer 
found it “too trying.” You see, it was one 
of those deep, soft-toned browns, with a 
wonderful blue-and-gold Paris lining that 
made most blue eyes look washed out, and 
turned ordinary blond hair to ash. But 
when Mrs. Monkton Garrett put it on, it 
only made her hair crisp out more like spun 
gold and her eyes more like bluebirds’ 
wings than ever. She was a queen in it all 
right—even handsomer than that last pic- 
ture of her in the papers, wearing the Bourn 
pearls and holding up her boy. It did seem 
that with that coat, and a big house on 
Rittenhouse Square, with the football hus- 
band she’d picked out for herself, and the 
Bourn pearls, and now her boy, she might 
have looked a little happier. -But there— 
I suppose customers have their troubles too. 


You never can tell. Do you wonder I’d 
rather sell kid-stuff? 

There’s another big advantage working in 
Toys. McElvey always offers a bonus of one 
percent at Christmas. That may not sound 
so much to you, but it mounts up easily to 
twenty-five dollars by Christmas eve when 
your book runs up over the hundred mark 
every day, for three weeks, as mine’s been 
doing; and I was feeling pretty good about 
it as I was setting out the bears in place that 
last morning before Christmas. I even had 
it all planned how I'd start a bank-account 
January first, when who should come up to 
my counter but McElvey himself with a 
slim, trembly little old lady in black behind 
him? 

“Miss Crewe,” he said, “this is Mrs. 
Garrett of Coats and Suits. She’s given out 
on the lifting, and Mr. King has shifted her 
over here until after Christmas. Where 
would you suggest I put her?” 

You can say what you like about Mc- 
Elvey’s chestiness, and his lavender silk 
socks, and his London “A.”?. He’s what I 
call a Buyer, and a rustler, and a white man 
—one of the whitest in the store. The firm 
must think so too, for they start him off to 
Heidelberg every year the very day after 
New Year’s, while Markstein’s toy chief 
and Galloway of Hempil Brothers never 
think of starting a day before March. 
Twenty thousand miles a year he travels 
just collecting dolls and tea-sets and veloci- 
pedes and wagons and mechanicals, “from 
every toy-making nook and cranny of 
Europe,” as our advertisement read this 
year. No wonder the Haypont Toyland is 
famous—and it’s McElvey made it so. 
Wasn’t it he first made the lucky strike two 
years ago of the “Frau Steig Bears,”’ from 
the lame little peasant in the Black Forest? 
When he got caught on the Titanic that 
time, and they pulled him from the raft four 
days later, there were five of the Steig 
Bears still strapped about his waist. I 
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always liked him for that, and the firm must 
have, too, for they raised his salary to ten 
thousand, and we were the only Philadel- 
phia store showing the “Frau Steig Talking 
Bears” last Christmas. They made the hit 
of the season. This year, all the other 


stores have them too, of course, but ours. 


still go them one better, for while theirs can 
only say “Grossmutter” in German—what 
American kid knows what that means?— 
ours can say “Granny” in good plain Eng- 
lish, another McElvey idea. ‘“German- 
made, but English-speaking” is the way he 
put it in the ad. That’s what I mean when 
I say he’s a real Buyer. I’d like to give you 
the whole ad, but you might be too disap- 
pointed to find all the bears gone when you 


came. We had only three of the big sample . 


ones at the start, and I’d just sold the second 
of those as McElvey brought up the old 
lady. 

“Where had I better put her, Miss 
Crewe?” he asked. It’s one of McElvey’s 
nice ways, asking my advice; so I looked her 
all over, trying to‘think of some good, easy 
place, for it was plain to be seen, it would be 
only by good luck if she held out the day. 

“How about the Duck Pond? She could 
start the boats?” he suggested. 

I shook my head. That was no place for 
her. The leaning over would have got her 
in an hour. “Weren’t you going to have a 
little Dutch girl over there?” I inquired. 
“T’ve just phoned up to Dressmaking for 
the costume.” 

“Sure, sure,” he said, just as I knew he 
would. McElvey’s always safe to take an 
idea when you make him think it was his 
own. “No, we can’t have her there, of 
course,” he agreed. “Then how about 
Mechanicals, Miss Crewe? Couldn’t she 
work the scooters?” 

The scooters! I wish you could have seen 
the little tired wrinkles round her poor, 
strained eyes twitch with dread at the very 
name. There 7s something rather terrifying 
about those big, whizzing, steel toys until 
you’re used to them; and, after sixty, one 
doesn’t get used to new things so easy, 
I guess. 

“Oh, I thought you were going to move 
them over inside the rail with Hardwares 
for today,” I reminded him. 

“That’s so. I was. And she’s not tall 
enough to reach up to Tree-Ornaments. 
Then how about Aeroplanes, Miss Crewe?”’ 

I looked at her frail, twisted hands, with 
the veins standing out like dark blue rib- 
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bons all over them, and I couldn’t see her 
there either. “But the Santa Claus!” I 
cried. ‘Oh, he must go there!” 

“So he must. Yes, that cuts that out. 
Then where can we put her?” McElvey 
frowned. 

There didn’t seem much place; that was 
so. I looked around. Everywhere were 
big, husky boys, or strong, new girls—the 
strongest to be found—with only one or two 
Christmas rushes behind them. The first 
time or so, while you’re new, it isn’t so bad, 
if you’re still pretty young. It’s the fifth and 
sixth and seventh that take it out of you. 
Then I looked at her, hanging on to McEI- 
vey’s words as if they meant life—and I 
guess they did. 

“T wish King would stop shifting people 
on me.”’ He was moving away impatiently. 
“Tt’s got to stop. I'll tell him. We’ve no 
place.” 

Mrs. Garrett gave a start, and I could see 
her very knuckles turn white with dread of 
what was coming next. It was coming too, 
all right. I could see. There was but one 
thing to do. 

“What’s the matter with having her 
handle the animals here?” I inquired. 
“They seem just her style; and I could 
take a turn at the wrapping desk.” 

McElvey looked relieved. “Well, that’s 
a good idea, a bully idea, Miss Crewe. 
That just fixes it,” he approved heartily. 
“They’re pretty loaded up over there. We 
need some one to keep things straight. 
This stuff sells itself.” 

He picked up the last of the three Steig 
bears and pressed its silky back the way you 
do to make it say “Granny.” The old lady 
cheered up right away at that. I could see 
she liked kid-stuff too; and if I couldn’t 
help thinking once or twice of that one 
percent I was losing, I got over it. “Yes, 
it sells itself,” I agreed. 

“Then show Mrs. Garrett the stock, will 
you, Miss Crewe, and explain to her about 
the show-pieces. I’ll O. K. her substitute 
blank, and you can send it right over to 
King.” 

He turned her over to me with that, and 
hurried back to his office, quite sure every- 
thing would be looked to all right—the nice, 
comfortable way McElvey has. 

Mrs. Garrett looked at me, and dared to 
smile for the first time when he was gone. 
“Are you sure, my dear, it’s all right? I 
was afraid for a moment he had no place. 
And even now—I don’t like to take yours. 
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It is very kind of you.” She looked at me 
wistfully. ‘But perhaps you would rather 
be at the desk?”’ 

“Sure, I’d rather be there,” I told her. 

“Then I can’t tell you,” she clutched my 
arm, “how glad I am to have these nice 
bears instead of those awful, whizzing 
trains.” Her eyes twitched. “You will 
laugh, my dear, but when they start to 
whirl, it seems just as if I am whirling with 
them. It is very foolish of me—” 

“You’ve been sick, too, haven’t you?” 

She gave a little frightened start. “No, 
no, not sick. Oh, don’t say that,” she pro- 
tested nervously. ‘“Only—if there were 
time enough to rest up from one day to the 
next. 
coats, it just seemed I could never lift an- 
other. And again, just now, when I 
thought he was going to put me over 
there—” she shivered. “I am afraid I 
have no head for buzzing things, my dear, 
though my son is very good at them.” 

“Oh,” I said slowly, ‘you have a son?” 

“Yes, indeed,” and you ought to have 
seen her eyes brighten. 

“He’s at school then, I suppose?” I 
asked, as much as anything to see her warm 


up; but she smiled disdainfully. 

“No, indeed; he is a Princeton man; the 
greatest football hero they ever had, five 
years ago—” she broke off abruptly. “But 
you want to show me the stock, my dear.” 
She picked up the Steig bear and pressed it 


several times. ‘How wonderful this is. 
Do they all say ‘Granny’?” 

“No, that’s the only one left now,” I 
told her. ‘The rest talk only German.” 

Then I showed her the stock from A to Z 
and explained about the show-pieces—how 
she was to sell all she could, but mark them 
“SOLD.” Nothing to go out before six. 
We needed them to draw the crowd. She 
seemed to understand all right, but I saw 
her tuck the Steig bear away out of sight, so 
we went over it all again. Another thing 
she just couldn’t seem to get was our system 
of price marks. B E—dash: two-fifty. 
B E— — double dash: twenty-five dollars. 
I made her say it over and over, to be sure 
she was on, and even so, she came over to 
ask me again, “B E and two dashes—a lit- 
tle short one and a longer one—is that 
seven-fifty or two-fifty, did you say, my 
dear?” 

“B E— —double dash—twenty-five dol- 
lars,” I repeated as impressively as I could. 
I was really worried for fear she’d make 
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some bad break that would mean the dif- 
ference out of her salary. 

We had some crowd—a regular Christmas 
Eve jam—you know the kind: chiefly 
“‘spugs”’ and lookers who tumble through 
your whole stock and then say, “Well, ’'m 
giving practical presents this year.” 

Around noon, I went over again and 
found her looking rather dazed from the 
crowd, but so far as I could see, she hadn’t 
sold much. The only thing I missed was 
the Steig bear. ‘Be sure not to let that go 
out, you know,” I reminded her. “Keep it 
out here, in sight, even after it’s sold.” 

And what do you suppose she answered? 
“That’s just what I was afraid of, my dear. 
If it should be sold. I was going to ask 
you—” she lowered her voice—‘‘I—I have 
a very special present I need it for, and it 
seems to be the only one. Would there be 
any objection to my buying it?”’ 

“You—buying it?” Well, I was some 
taken back for a minute. ’Course I’ve 
learned by now not to size folks up by their 
clothes altogether. I know that much, and 
—you never can tell. Still, take it any way 
you like, she didn’t look like twenty-five 
dollars. Take her waist, even. It was one 
of those miserable, sleazy, cheese-clothy, 
black lawns that you get at the basement 
sales for sixty-nine cents. The kind that 
slouches you in the back and draws you in 
the front. I ought to know, for I got three 
of them myself, and I’m still wearing one; 
so you needn’t tell me any one wears a 
waist like that for love of it or a little dinky 
bit of a turn-over for a collar, or a faded 
brown front, all stiff and tannish, like that 
she wore over her nice, white hair. Then I 
remembered what she’d said about her son. 
If he’d been out of college five years, and 
was as smart as she said, he might be blow- 
ing her to the bear, for all I knew. You 
never can tell. And anyway, I knew how 
she felt. When you’ve got a special present 
on your mind, especially a kid present, you 
want that and nothing else. 

“Objection? Does a duck object to 
swimming? We'll be tickled to death to 
have you buy it,” I hastened to assure her. 
“Only thing, it can’t leave urtil tonight, 
being a sample. But that’s all right. We'll 
mark it sold. I won’t let anybody else 
get it.” 

“You won’t? Oh, my dear, that’s so good 
of you. And it will be all right, won’t it, if 
I pay half down? I can bring half the 
money after lunch.” 
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Well, that was somewhat different. 
There was a notice posted downstairs: 
“Employees Pay Cash Only”; but what’s 
the use of rules if they can’t be stretched 
once in a while? Twelve-fifty was a pretty 
good deposit, and you couldn’t have said 
“No” either, if you’d seen her hugging up 
that bear in her arms. So I wrote “SOLD” 
on a tag and tied it round the bear’s neck. 
“That’s fine as silk, if you can bring half 
the money right after lunch. Now take this 
tag and write where you want it to go.” 

She took it and started trying to write, 
but ber hand shook so I took the pencil 
from her. “Better give it tome. I’ll write 
it out plain. It’s for—” 

‘Master Monks Garrett,” she said softly. 
“Eighteen Rittenhouse Square.” 

“What!” My pencil fell, break- 
ing its point of course, but I didn’t 
care. I don’t often feel surprised, but 
this was a staggerer. There was her 
name Garrett, of course, but who would 
ever have connected her with the Monk- 
ton Garretts in a million 
years? “You don’t 
mean you’re related to 
them? Not the Monk- 
ton P’s?”’ 

“He’s my boy,” she 
answered; and the first . 
thing I knew she was 
pouring out the 
story. He had 
always been such 
a wonder- 
ful boy, such \ 

a man, since _ 

the very day 

his father died. 

He would even 

have worked 
vacations if she 

had let him. 
“Don’t keep 
sending me any 
more money, 
mother,’ he 
often wrote from 
Princeton that last 
year, when her arm 
gave out from sew- 
ing. Wasn’t such a 
boy a prince? It was 
no wonder the great 
Miss Bourn, who had 
had her chance at real 
foreign princes, saw it 


’ 


“I knew him right away, of course, from his father s eyes, 

and the same bright, friendly way—showing me how to 

sail his boat. Such a wonderful boy. my dear; just three 
this Christmas 
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atonce. It was only strange fathers were so 
blind. There had been trouble, yes, much 
trouble, over the marriage. I nodded. She 
didn’t need to tell me that. The papers 
had been full of it for weeks. 

How the great Miss Bourn had eloped 
with the unknown football 
hero the very day after the 
big game, and her father had 
cabled from Europe, cutting 
her off; but what did that 

matter? She had mil- 
lions enough for two, 
and they had just 
settled down cozily 

on Rittenhouse 
Square. “And her 


father came round 
anyway in the end, 


e didn’t he?” I re- 
' called. 
She brightened. 
“Qh yes, indeed 
he did, my dear, 
after little 
Monks’s birth, 
and thinks the 
world of the 
boy now, and 
of my son, too, 
the papers 
say.” 

“The pa- 
pers?” I re- 
peated stu- 
pidly. 

She gave a 
little choke. 
‘*That— 

that’s the only 
way I -hear from 
them now, since 
I sent her letters 
back. Oh, my 
dear,’’ she 
moaned, “it was 
the only way to 
keep my boy 
away—the slight 
_to her. I saw 
right away; if I 
hadn’t, he would 
have been just 
foolish enough to 
spoil his last 
chance with her 
father by going right 
on and bringing me 
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back—a plain old woman like me. 
would never have done, you see.”’ 

I'll be blamed if I could see. “Do you 
mean,’ I insisted, ‘she wanted to see you, 
and wrote to you, they both wrote, and you 
never even opened the letters?” 

“Oh, I opened them, my dear,’ she 
gulped miserably. ‘It may have been all 
wrong, but how could I help it? Such sweet 
letters—all from different hotels. One from 
Palm Beach, one from Cuba, one from 
every stop on their honeymoon. I took 
copies of every single one before returning 
it. And the last of all, from Europe, a post- 
card of Napoleon’s mother it was—I kept 
that. It seemed, someway, I had a right to 
it. Don’t you think so?”’ 

I couldn’t deny she had. 

“And all my son’s letters—I couldn’t 
part from them either. If you could just 
see them—’”’ she quavered. 

Oh, well, letters! ‘‘But all the same 
he’s let it go at that,” I accused hotly. 
“And he’s letting you work here?”’ 

“Oh, he doesn’t know that, my dear,” 
she flushed protestingly. “He thinks I’m 
still out in Fayette in the old home. But 
when little Monks came, I just had to see 
him.” 

I nodded. 

“So I let the old place go. It had got 
pretty heavily mortgaged anyway, his last 
two years at college, and I knew he’d never 
want it now; so I came right on—” 

“And then—”’ 

“And then, after the money was gone, I 
came here—to Coats and Suits. Oh, don’t 
pity me,”’ she raised her head sharply, ‘it’s 
been worth it, every bit of it, to see little 
Monks—” 

“So,” I said slowly, 
anyway.” 

“Oh, yes, every day.” 

And then came out the rest: how she 
used her noon-hours to go every day to the 
Square and watch him playing with his 
nurse, if only for ten minutes. Once, it 
seemed, she had even spoken to him. 

“T knew him right away of course, from 
his father’s eyes and the same bright, 
friendly way—showing me how to sail his 
boat. Such a wonderful boy, my dear; just 
three this Christmas. Oh, it has meant the 
world, seeing him. The only thing rather 
hard,” she explained, “is to feel he doesn’t 
know me. The name ‘Granny’ means 
nothing to him. That’s the reason when I 
found this bear and heard it say ‘Granny’ 


That 


“vou’ve seen him 
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so plain, it seemed just made for me to 
send.”’ 

I felt my eyes blur. 
straight,” I said. 

Just then McElvey called me, and I 
didn’t see her again until after lunch when 
she brought over the twelve-fifty in a sealed 
yellow envelope. ‘‘For the Bear—$1.50” 
it had written on it in her cramped old 
hand. 

“What’s that?” I asked. 

“Half of two-fifty—one twenty-five, and 
I found I could spare the extra quarter,” she 
said in a pleased tone. ‘So I’m that much 
ahead, my dear.” 

I opened the envelop. It contained a 
crumpled dollar-bill, two dimes, a nickel, 
and a lot of pennies. Nothing more, 
and I saw right away what had _ hap- 
pened. She had mistaken the price-mark, 
$25.00 for $2.50; and here I was with the 
finest talking bear in stock marked sold, and 
one-fifty in payment for it. 

Well, I couldn’t go back on my promise, 
but I had to think ‘it out. To gain time, I 
started counting the pennies, while she 
watched me anxiously. 

“They’re all there, 
dear?” 

“Twenty-three, twenty-four, twenty-five. 
Yes, all here; fine as silk,” I got out, at last. 
Then I put the money away, and she 
went off beaming. 

Well, I had the twenty-five dollar bonus 
coming from McElvey, and I don’t know 
that twenty-three-fifty of it could go any 
better way than that. I won’t say it 
didn’t go a little hard at first, when I 
thought of the bank-account that would 
have to wait, but after I’d made up my 
mind to it, I felt as pleased and excited as 
though I’d been the one sending the 
present. 

You never knew an afternoon drag like 
that one; waiting for six o’clock which was 
the earliest we could see that bear go out. 
About five, I began to feel uneasy—one of 
those queer feelings you can’t explain; and 
I just had to drop everything and go over 
to see how she was holding out with the 
crowd. 

Call it a premonition or anything you 
like, I knew something was happening, 
though I wasn’t prepared for what I saw— 
old lady Garrett, white and shaken as 
though she’d been a ghost, and across the 
counter in the moleskin coat, Mrs. Monk- 
ton Garrett, holding up the Steig bear. 


“T guess that’s 


aren’t they, my 
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“Oh, Iseenow. You press its back, so, and 
it says ‘Granny.’ Oh, I must have this,” 
she was saying, delighted as a child. 

Now wouldn’t that get you, with all the 
toys in town that she should have fixed 
on that one? “But that’s sold. You 
can’t have that!” I butted in, seeing old 
Mrs. Garrett couldn’t speak. 

“Oh, is it?” She did sound terribly dis- 
appointed. I suppose “can’t” is a word she 
doesn’t often hear. “And I wanted it so 
much for my little boy, just as if it came 
from his own ‘Granny’ he’s never seen.” 
I heard a choke across the counter. ‘Surely 
you must have another,” she begged; “or 
you can arrange to let me have this.” She 
looked appealingly from Mrs. Garrett to me. 

‘“‘I—I don’t see how,” the old lady was 
beginning, so-white and flustered I broke 
in again, “ Very sorry, madam, but it’s our 
last one, and it’s just going out now.” 

With that, I took the bear and was carry- 
ing it over to the desk for safety when I 
heard McElvey’s voice, ‘What’s this?” 

“That bear.” Mrs. Monkton Garrett 
turned a flushed, pleading face toward 
him. ‘I do so want it quickly, before my 
husband and little boy get here. They’re 
down in the jewelry department buying 
presents for me now. But she says I can’t 
—” She looked accusingly at me. 

“Just one moment,” McElvey 
soothed, “it can be arranged, 

I’m sure.’’ He fol- 
lowed me back to the 
wrapping desk. 

“What’s this, Miss 


, a ‘ 
Crewe, about Mrs. Gar- r 


* = 
rett’s not getting her sah 

bear?” he inquired jf 

sharply. | 

“That’s just it,” I 
held out, “because it 
is Mrs. Garrett’s bear, 
old Mrs. Garrett’s.™ 
She’s bought it.” 

“The old lady?’’ 

McElvey looked be- 
wildered. “You say 
she’s bought it, has 
she? And paid for it?” he demanded. 

“A deposit.” 

He looked relieved. “Oh, well, if that’s 
all. Sorry, but you'll have to explain to 
her; we can’t run a chance of ruffling one 
of our best customers. Give it to Mrs. 
Monkton Garrett, of course. Tell her we’ve 
found another; tell her anything you like—” 
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“But,” I began. 

“Tt’s not a case for ‘buts,’’”’ he inter- 
rupted. ‘“ Didn’t you hear her say she was 
ina hurry? Fix it up, that’s all.”’ 

Well, I took the bear back, but that 
wasn’t quite all, whatever McElvey said; 
for, on the way, the old lady gave me a 
pleading look, and I knew it was one of 
those cases when rules have got to go. 
“T’m so sorry,” I told Mrs. Monkton Gar- 
rett, just as sweetly as I could, “that’s the 
very last bear we have, but we have some 
wonderful mechanical boats for sailing out 
of doors. Won’t you look at them?” 

She brightened right away. ‘My little 
boy is very fond of sailing boats in the 
Square. If you can’t pos- 
sibly find another bear—” 

I took her right over to } 
Mechanicals and had no 
trouble selling her the 


The envelop contained a crumpled dollar-bill, two dimes, a 

nickel, and a lot of pennies, I saw right away what had hap- 

pened. She had mistaken the price mark, and here I was with 

the finest talking bear in stock marked sold. and one-fifty in 
payment for it 
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“Boat lady! Boat lady!“ A beautiful, golden-haired boy was wriggling in a big man’s arms 
she's my boat lady,” the boy protested, and then the big 





knocking over all the bears on the counter. “ Keep still, Monks,” the big man admonished. “ But 
man, too, saw the little black figure behind the counter 
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largest boat we had. She would take it 
right along with her in the machine, she 
said, so I was hurrying the package all I 
could, and it really looked as though I’d 
get away with it, when, by bad luck, McEI- 
vey had to pass again. 

“All right, Mrs. Garrett?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she said pleasantly, “all but 
the ‘Granny’ bear. I’m so sorry you 
couldn’t let me have that!” 

“Not let you have it!” McElvey re- 
peated, and I saw his face crimson with 
anger. ‘‘How’s this, Miss Crewe? Didn’t 
you understand my direct orders?” He 
drew me sharply aside, and I could feel my 
collar catch fire. 

“Oh, yes, I understood.” 

“Then you preferred to disregard them 
deliberately?”’ He was turning from crim- 
son to purple by now, and I couldn’t blame 
him. “If that’s your idea of attention, I 
will ask to have you transferred,” he said, 
“and the sooner the better.”’ 

I just couldn’t answer anything. 

“Take this transfer to Mr. King.” He 
was already writing it when we heard a sud- 
den cry down the aisle. 

“Boat lady! Boat lady!” And a beau- 
tiful, golden-haired boy was wriggling in 
a big man’s arms, knocking over all the 
bears on the counter. 

“Keep still, Monks,” the big man ad- 
monished, holding the struggling boy 
tightly in his arms, “wait here, you young 
scamp, till I find your mother.” 

“But she’s my Boat Lady.” And little 
Monks broke away and dived round the 
bear-counter. 

And then the big man, too, saw the little 
black figure behind it. ‘Mother! Mother!” 
It was all he said, but it seemed to be 
enough; as he swept aside boy, bears, 
counter, everything between them, and 
raised her in his arms. 

“Monks, my boy!” It was her welcom- 
ing cry to them both. 

“And here’s Geraldine,” said the big man 
as Mrs. Monkton Garrett joined them. 
“Gerry dear, here’s mother.” He laid his 


hand on his wife’s sleeve with a pleading, 
boyish gesture. It was easy to see then 
why she’d married him. 

“Why, Monks, you don’t mean it?” her 
wondering voice said. 

“But I do!” And then all at once, the 
little circle was complete, and four people 
were happy, anyway. 

It all took only a moment, but it was one 
of the moments that last. McElvey 
watched it, too, until the old lady had laid 
the Steig bear in little Monks’ arms and 
made it say “Granny.” Then he turned 
to me. “You knew this all the time, Miss 
Crewe?” 

“No, only this noon.” I guess I held 
my head pretty stiff. Someway I couldn’t 
look at him. 

“Well, we’ll have to do without her to- 
night, that’s plain. And you too.” He tore 
up the transfer slip. ‘Go home now, and 
try to get well rested up over Christmas for 
Thursday,” he directed. ‘“‘We start In- 
ventory then.” 

“You mean,” I stammered, ‘‘I’m to stay 
here in Toys?” 

“T mean,” he said, “you’re to have the 
desk in my office while I’m gone. I sail on 
New Year’s, and the Department needs you, 
if you’ll stay,” he said. And there he was 
holding out his hand. ‘Miss Crewe,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘we all make blunders at times, 
some greater, some less. I know I felt 
pretty bad the time I saw all my bears but 
five go down on the Titanic—but that was 
nothing compared to the way I felt after 
I’d spoken to you just now. Do you 
think,” he said, ‘you can ever possibly 
forget it?” 

I Jooked down at the two gold-pieces he’d 
left in my hand, twenties they were, and 
then up into McElvey’s eyes. It wasn’t 
just the twenties—though wasn’t he a 
prince? I always did like a man who can 
apologize. ‘No,’ I said, ‘I can never pos- 
sibly forget it.” 

That was last Christmas; and I’m Assist- 
ant Buyer for Toysnow. Do you wonder, I 
can’t ever forget it? 


Nothing to Tell 


“By and by down came Floribel escorted by her mother, her golden curls freshly done, her starched 
white skirts standingly out stiffly from her white stockings, a wonderful blue cape covering her shoulders, 
and a great bow of ribbon of the same hue adorning her hair, to Eddie’s eyes the most wonderful vision he 
had ever seen.” F 

Were you ever an actor in a scene like this—you, the conqueror; you, the captivated? Then you will 
see yourself in the next “Limpy” story—-in the January issue. 
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-And ever More be merry. 


AM going to sing today the 
song of the Merry Heart. For 
Christmas is at hand, and it is 
for you to say whether it shall 
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be to you a season of good cheer or of 
grouchiness and gloom. 
Helena announced yesterday, most em- 
phatically, that she hates Christmas. 
“Last year,” she said, “I made up my 
mind that I shouldn’t give anybody any- 


thing. And I asked people to stop giving 
tome. It’s just an exchange anyhow. Of 
course it was awfully stupid, but at least 
I came to the first of January with all my 
bills paid.” 

“Didn’t you even hang up your stock- 
ing?” I asked, hoping to perceive some 
vestige of human feeling in this coldly 
speculative damsel. 

“No,” said Helena, ‘why should I?” 

Now what do you think of that? It 
seems to me that Helena’s Christmas must, 
for sheer dulness, have matched that of 
Samuel Pepys, who, in 1668, wrote in his 
Diary: “Christmas Day. To dinner alone 
with my wife, who, poor wretch, sat un- 
dressed all day, altering and lacing of 
a noble petticoat, while I, by her, making 
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the boy read to me the life of Julius Caesar 
and Des Cartes’ book of Musick.” 

To me Christmas has been always a day 
of great adventure. I come to it at the 
end of the year as a weary wayfarer comes 
to the steps of some Joyous Castle, through 
whose wide-flung doors he feels the warmth 
and sees the lights, and hears the sound o1 
voices that welcome him. And if you don’t 
feel that way about Christmas, then some- 
thing is as wrong with you as with old 
Scrooge, who didn’t know the meaning of 
peace and good-will until he was forced to 
look upon his past and his present and his 
future, and to see himself as a cross and 
crabbed and crotchety curmudgeon. 

If Helena’s Christmas was stupid, it was 
her own fault. If your Christmas is dreary 
or disappointing, you will have only your- 
self to blame. And please don’t try to 
argue the question with me. You have 
youth and youth’s heritage of high spirits 
and a happy heart. You will need no 
money to make this the merriest Christ- 
mas possible, if only you will enter into the 
spirit of it, and understand from the first 
that the secret lies in giving and not in 
getting. 
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I wich that in every family this year there might be a revival of old festivities A 
and old customs—that we might have a & 


If you think that by “giving” I mean 
that you are to rush down to a Fifth Ave- 
nue shop, or its equivalent in your own 
town, and order dollars’ worth of lovely 
and exclusive and expensive things, you 
have not caught my meaning, for such 
giving has nothing to do with mirth or with 
merriment; it has caly to do with the com- 
mercialism which forces us to spend more 
than we ought for things that nobody really 
wants. 

The things which people really want at 
Christmas time are Joy and Jollity; they 
want to be caught up away from their 
cares and enter upon a season of light- 
hearted fun and frolic. And it is youth 
which sets the pace in these things, so here’s 
for an old-fashioned Christmas, and for an 
adventure which shall have to do with 
holly and mistletoe, with carols and with 
shining candles, with family feasts and 
friendly reunions! 

Dickens more than any other writer is 
the apostle of the Merry Christmas. One 
can not read his books without feeling the 
uplift of his cheery optimism. He shows 
the happiness of the humble. He draws 
homely pictures of young and old united 
by a common bond of simple pleasures. 

I wish that in every family this year 
there might be a revival of old festivities 
and old customs—that we might have a tree 
and hang up our stockings, bring in a Yule 
log and invite all of our poor relations, to 
the very last cousin, to share our feast. 

Yet even as I write this I can hear you 
saying, ‘But my dear Virginia Blair, con- 
sider this—I live in an apartment. For me 
the glory of Christmas Day has departed. 
If I had a big house and plenty of money and 
plenty of servants—why, then—” 
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My dear, if you have 
the real Christmas spirit, 
you won’t need a big house and plenty 
of servants; and as for living in an apart- 
ment, you surely have a shelf where you 
can set two tall candles which shall burn 
like stars on Christmas morning; you have 
some window in which you can hang a 
wreath; you have a little table on which 
you can stand a wee, Christmas bush with 
its ten cents’ worth of shining tinsel; you 
can ask some guest to eat with you who 
would otherwise dine alone. 

I know that there are men and ‘women so 
dead to the ancient meaning of Christmas 
that they treat it not greatly different from 
A good dinner, 
a game of bridge, a play at night—these 
are always with them; and they can give 
a check for charity! As for the fun and the 
feast and the sense of family reunion, they 
do not know what they miss in their neglect 
of their holiday possibilities. Modern lux- 
ury has made turkey a commonplace, 
modern medicine has voted mince pies in- 
digestible, modern philanthropy has stolen 
from us our right to touch hands with our 
less fortunate fellow men. If we give, we 
must give through certain well-advised 
channels. In robbing Christmas Day of 
its great human meaning of good fellowship, 
we are robbing it of its divine meaning of 
good-will. 

When I was a child, my Christmas Day 
began with the night before when I hung 
my stocking, lean and lank, from the mantel 
above the sitting-room fire. My last peep 
at it in its shadowy environment was ac- 
companied by thrills of appreciation of the 
expansion which would take place before 
I should see it again, when it would have 
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tree and hang up our stockings, bring in a Yule log and invite all of our poor relations, 
to the very last cousin, to share our feast 


swelled to a pro- 
digious fatness 
utterly incom- 
patible with my 
childish contours. 

It was my father’s joke to tuck 
in a switch at the top of my stock- 
ing, and there were little Christmas 
apples, round and shining, like wax- 
apples. There was always a package 
of burnt almonds and many French 


sweets, and these in spite of the 


¢ 
boxes of less delectable candies X 
which I knew I should find later at € 
the foot of the tree. 

In the tip of the toe of my stocking I 
found each year my choicest gift—a fine- 
linked gold chain, a wee heart-shaped locket, 
a little ring with a blue stone, a round pin 
with pearls. I still have some of these 
trinkets, and they speak to me eloquently 
of those mornings when my handsome 
young father and my lovely young mother 
bent over me for the kiss and hug with 
which I thanked them. 

Our stockings emptied, we were given 
a glass of milk and a piece of bread and but- 
ter while our elders had coffee, and then 
off we went in the delicious frosty darkness 
to early service. Out of that morning 
walk with my father and mother and big 
sister arose, I think, my lasting reverence 
for the mystical meaning of Christmas day. 
I wish that every child might duplicate my 
experience. It was so wonderful to see the 
stars and to hear the bells. It was won- 
derful, too, to come into the church all gold. 
with lights, and to listen to the songs about 
the Babe of Bethlehem and the Shepherds 
and the Three Kings. 

Coming back to a good old-fashioned 


breakfast of steak and hot rolls and 

baked potatoes and to the opulence 

of our tree, we lost for a moment the 

sense of the spiritual from our day. 

Yet, as I look back I am aware that 
there was no moment that 
meant so much to me as that 
of the mystery of the dawn 
and of the stars, and of the 
singing in the church. 

The tree had its charm, 
however, and there was, of 
course, its subtle connection 
with Santa Claus, in whom I 
believed and in whom I still 

believe, for the old saint belongs to that 
mysterious world of fancy where dwell all 
the shadow-shapes of a vivid imagination. 
He typifies for me the Merry Heart, and 
since we have robbed our children of him 
we have given them no substitute. 

The part which the Babe of Bethlehem 
played in my Christmas was not in the 
least usurped by Santa. We were taught 
that because Christ was given to us we 
were to give in turn. The good old saint 
merely set us an example of generosity. 

And now having brought myself back 
again to the subject of giving, I shall tell 
you the story of the Ten Dollar Check and 
of the One Dollar Bill. 

The woman who wrote the Ten Dollar 
Check was very rich and very exclusive, 
and she had asked half a dozen people as 
rich and exclusive as herself to dine with 
her on Christmas Day, and they had eight 
courses, and the things which were served 
were brought from all the markets of the 
world; so that there was a Russian soup, 
and a tropical fish, and a salad and a sweet 
invented by the French chef, and there 
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wasn’t a single dish that belonged by tradi- 
tion to Christmas; nor a single guest who 
rejoiced because it was Christmas Day. 

But the woman who gave the dinner and 
who wrote the Ten Dollar Check felt that 
she wanted to do some good in the world, 
and that she ought to see that somebody 
somewhere had plenty to eat; so, quite con- 
scientiously, she sent her check out on the 
first of December, and it was cashed by 
the society to which she sent it, and it was 
spent carefully to provide food for several 
needy old couples who were glad to get it. 

But their gladness was not the gladness 
of those other old couples who were invited 
by the woman who spent the One Dollar 
Bill. You see she had only a dollar, and 
so she felt it necessary to add to her meager 
purchases the richness of love and friendli- 
ness. With her one dollar she bought a 
chicken and made it into a pie, so that with 
its crust and its gravy it would go as far 
as possible, and she made a pudding in a 
big pan, and she set her table in her very 
best fashion, with a bunch of holly in the 
center, and she made funny little place- 
cards, because there wasn’t a cent to spare 
for gifts, and when her guests came, she 
gave freely of her smiles and of her charm 
of manner, so that the weary old faces 
bright- 
ened 
and the 
old hearts 
that were 
hungry for 
companion- 
7 ship were 
- warmed by the 
wine of her 
welcome. 

In this ma- 
terial age, we 
find it hard to 
make people 
understand 
that souls are 
often as hun- 
gry as bodies, and that there 
gifts which money can not buy. 

Clarissa shrugs her shoulders when I 
talk of the gifts which money can not buy. 
Clarissa believes in the power of riches to 
procure happiness. She is very pretty and 
up to date, and for a Christmas present 
she wants either an electric runabout or a 
phonograph or a diamond ring, and she has 
given her family to understand that if they 








































It was my father's joke to tuck in 
a switch at the top of my stocking, 
andthere were little Christmas apples, 
round and shining, like wax-apples 
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Adventures in Girlhood 





can’t give her one of these, they needn’t 
give her anything. Yet if Clarissa could 
really count the cost of these things, I am 
sure she would not ask for them. For these 
are strenuous times in business, and many 
a man is working harder than he should and 
getting grayer and more bent, and growing 
old too rapidly because his lovely daughters 
demand that he shall give and give and give, 
and spend and spend and spend, and there’s 
the rub, for while there’s a certain compensa- 
tion in getting gray and bent and old tomake 
some one else happy, there is no compensa- 
tion at all in finding them still unsatisfied. 
Now the gifts which Clarissa should 
really desire have to do with Contentment 
and a Merry Heart. If she could say to 
her father, “I am young and strong, and 
all the world is before me; life is a great 
adventure, and I love it,’’.she would see the 
radiance of youth come back to his eyes, 
and his back would straighten—and w shat 
better gift could Clarissa have than that, ~ 
to bring the light back to her father’s eyes? 
Then on the other hand there is Leila, 
who with the best of intentions is missing 
the real meaning of Christmas Day. Leila 
is the Martha of modern society. She is 
oppressed by many cares. She has on her 
shoulders the sorrows of the poor, and she 
is unable to see the sorrows of 
any oneelse. And so, yousee, 
Leilais really placing as much 
emphasis on materi- 
al things as Clarissa, 
although she isa finer 
woman and a better 
one. For the thing 







that Leila is eliminat- 
ing from the Christ- 
mas celebration is 
Joy. Merely to eat 
a big dinner doesn’t 
make for merriment. It is the spirit back of 
the dinner. Leila takes her Christmas Day 
very seriously, whichisn’t the way to take it at 
all. When you give to the poor—and surely 
each one of you will share something this year 
with those less fortunate than yourselves— 

give useful things if you will, but for the love of 








Virginia Blair 


Santa Claus, add to your basket some bit 
of brightness. One year I sent with the 
Christmas dinner for a family of eight a 
dozen of the fancy crackers that you 
pull and find within queer paper 
caps. And I always tuck in some 
such foolish trifles. A fresh pack 
of cards for the old man who 
loves his solitaire; a new 
magazine with a holiday 
cover for the old woman 
who loves to read; a doll 
for the little girl, a rattling 
good story for the boy 
with the eager mind. 

There’s a family living 
far out on a Maryland 
river farm, a very poor 
family of seven, to 
whom my father for 
years played Santa y ( 
Claus. EachChristmas \ 
he sent a box, and in 
addition to the substan- 
tial gifts there would betoys 
and candy, a bag of smok- 
ing tobacco, a pretty dish, 
or a dainty bit of neckwear. 
When my father died, and my 
mother and I knew that we 
could not give so generously, 
we pondered long over what 
we should send. Should 
we choose some useful thing 
or something that would 
lift them above the sordidness 
of their limited lives? We de- 
cided at last upon a five-pound / | 
box of good candy. Every year (4°" <i 
it has gone to them. The chil- ? 
dren are older now, but still they 
look for it, and. so we send it. It 
adds to their Christmas day atouch ™ 
that would otherwise be sadly . 
lacking. The pretty box speaks 
of the big shop in the big city 
which they have never seen, the 
sweets in their trays are unlike 
anything ever sold at the cross- 
roads general store, the lace paper, the 
silvered tongs, even the ribbons that tie 
the box, these are all treasures to be di- 
vided and saved and shown to admiring 
friends. 

Then there’s the old lady who gets the 
bunch of red roses every Christmas. She 
lives in a cheap boarding-house, and there 
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The things which people really 

want at Christmas time are Joy 

and Jollity—to be caught up 

away from their cares and enter 

upon a season of light-hearted 
fun and frolic 
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are sensible persons who say that she needs 
many things more than she needs red roses. 
But I know that she needs the red roses on 
Christmas day, because they 
have to do with memoriesof a 
happier time and with the 
lover who is dead. And who is 
it that has said, “If you have 
but two loaves of bread, sell 
one and buy for your soul 
white hyacinths—’’? Well, 
my old lady’s hy- 
acinths are—red roses. 
And when, to the box of 
candy or the bunch of flow- 
ers, I tie a card which 
says, “‘ Merry Christmas,” 
I know that the words 
are not meaningless 
either to my little old 
lady in the cheap board- 
ing-house or to the 
family of seven on the 
Maryland river farm. 
As for cards, they have 
a place all to them- 
4 selves. I hate Christ- 
> mas cards that aren’t 
Christmassy. I like them 
with plum puddings on 
them and wreaths of holly and 
branches of mistletoe, and little 
girls singing carolsand little boys 
ringing bells, and I like verses 
such as the one which heads 
this article, and I like to spell 
that good old word, “ Merrie” 
' in the good old way. 
|} Of course there are those of you 
| who won’t see my point and who 
will spend this Christmas in the 
same stiff-necked and stilted fash- 
ion that you spent the last. And 
some of you will still demand 
runabouts and diamond rings, 
and think that the world is 
all wrong because you can’t 
have them. 

But some of you, I hope, 
will adventure with me and make this 
Christmas merrier than the last, not only 
for yourself, but for those who love you, 
and for those whose happiness in some way 
depends upon you. For you are young, 
and joy, as I have said, is your heritage. 
And to go forth to give this joy to others, 
is it not a—Great Adventure? 
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The next article in this series, The Adventure of the Distressed Damsel, 
will appear in the January issue. 
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‘Twas Christmas Eve, the stars shone blinkily, 
; l | And tiny sleigh-bells sounded tinkily. 
| Kcr A Tucked sip ie bed. gonna dente heneinkily 
- Pretended sleep, while buzzing thinkily 
eyes Of trumpets, drums, and folderolishness, 


As well as tea-sets, tarts, and dollishness. 


The Sandman worked both might and mainfully 
To make them doze. But they, insanefully 
Right through their eyelids saw—splendiferous— 

Prosaic stockings made omniferous 


With toys and trinkets truly ravishing, 
Which Santa Claus would soon be lavishing. 


Old, wise men say that there's a slippiness 
That oft exists ‘twixt cup and lippiness; 

And that our dreams are, from reality, 
Divided by a quaint fatality. 

So. while these children doted blissfully, 


Things threatened, dears, to go amissfully. 
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High up on this old globe's convexity, 
Plunged deep in ice, snow, and perplexity, 

Dear Sant had long felt trepidational 
Concerning matters populational. 


If lassies tease for baby brothers, 

And those who have ‘em tease for others, 
It's plain, thought he, I must work faster now 

With wood and paint and glue and plaster now, 
Or else I never can make toys enough 

To give these brand-new girls and boys enough. 
In spite of his long-legged pomposity, 

That Stork’s a bird whose generosity 

Demands on my part more velocity. 


Henceforth he 
worked, no min- 
ute losing, dears, 

But Christmas 
Eve, he fell to 


snoozing, dears! 
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Outside, his reindeers capered pawingly, 
Disturbing penguins who said jawingly 
That they'd proceed about it lawingly 
If late at night, when they were drowsing 
so, 


Those reindeers didn't stop carousing so. 


Meanwhile the clocks struck, one, two, 
threesily. 
“Where can Sant be?” Kewps said un- 
easily, 
Then started for the Arctic breezily. 


Said Wag with customary giddiness: 
I find these icebergs great for skiddiness! 
But what's that gentle, rhythmic roaring, Kewps? 
Upon my word, it’s Santy snoring, Kewps.” 


My! But they had a hard time waking him, 
Shouting through megaphones and shaking him. 
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“What ho!” called Cook. 
Christmas morning, Sant, 


Wake up and heed the Kewpies’ warning, 
Sant!” 


He started up in his right senses then, 
Soon madly over hills and fences then, 
His sleigh was dashing most precarious, 
The Kewpies hanging on, hilarious. 
I can't tell how, myself not knowing, dears, 
But long before a cock was crowing, dears, 
Stockings were filled to overflowing, dears. 


They had quite e 


a time wake 





No matter what the family was doing—darning, or playing checkers, or reading—everything had to stop when Pap 
got down the Bible, put his “specs” on, turned the coal-oil lamp a little higher, found 
the slip of paper that marked the place, and began to read aloud 
“The Family Altar” 





The Family Altar 


By Eugene Wood 


Author of ‘Back Home,”’ “Folks Back Home,” Etc. 


Illustrated by W. H. D. Koerner 


A “little thing” that, in the guise of fun, is as solemn as words of prayer. It is a looking forward through 


recalling days that are gone. 


Those who like occasionally to go “back home” in memory will enjoy 


this excursion led by a man who knows all the secret places which were familiar to them as children. 


T is a blessed good thing that the record 
of that little tiff at Bethany was pre- 
served where it could neither be lost 
nor overlooked. You remember it, 

of course. ‘Company for dinner and plenty 
to do in the kitchen for both of them, but 
Mary must go plump herself down, and 
entertain, if you please. Martha had to go 
to the door of the parlor and say to the 
Distinguished Guest, “Make Mary come 
help me with the work.” 

It is a blessed good thing, I venture to 
repeat, that the record is where we could 
not lose it if we wanted to, hard to receive 
though the word be that came, ‘‘ Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled 
about many things, but Mary hath chosen 
the better part.” 

A hard saying to receive; for if you do 
consider the fowls of the air that reap not 
or gather into barns, you can not fail to 
notice that they are pretty busy all day 
long looking for something to eat, and they 
don’t set a very bountiful table at that, 
especially in cold weather. And if you do 
consider the lilies that toil not neither do 
they spin, you can not fail to notice also 
that they are arrayed like Solomon in all 
his glory for just a few days, and after that 
they’re pretty shabby. To keep the house 
swept and dusted, and three meals going, 
and the clothing of the family looked after, 
Martha, or somebody, fas to be careful 
and troubled about many things; espe- 
cially if Mary is going to sit and dream. 

_ That is the practical way of looking at 
it. And yet—there stands the record. 

_ The tiff that day in the house at Bethany 
is age-long: it never is made up between 
Mary and Martha, between the visionary 
and the practical, between the poet, so to 
speak, and the banker, between the prophet 
and the priest; between the free, creative 
spirit that is never happier than when 


breaking all rules, and the one that follows 
strictly after recipes. All history is a 
recounting of that struggle, Mary’s out- 
burst of rebellion to which Martha must 
give way, and then her steady, persistent 
reconquest, little by little, once more com- 
ing into power, calming excesses, quench- 
ing the spirit, and finally taking all the 
life out, till once again Mary revolts, and 
it is all to do over again. It is a strife that 
can never be ended, since both are right and 
both are wrong. 

A notable example is the family altar. 
I don’t mean Martha’s: that is, the cook- 
stove. That literally is an altar, a “high 
hearth,” raised so it will not be so hard on 
the back, stooping over so much. Modern 
improvements have been added, a stove- 
pipe and a flue-connection, an oven, the 
coals enclosed, and so on, but as truly an 
altar as the ancient altar was a cooking- 
place, scored and guttered to lead off the 
drippings from the broiling meat. 

Following the volcanic eruptions of the 
American and ‘French revolutions came a 
tidal wave of religion which overspread 
this country, its outer edges breaking into 
foamy extravagances of belief. At the 
crest of this flood of the spiritual, Mary’s 
altar even overshadowed Martha’s. Even 
at Martha’s peculiar sacrament, the family 
meal, Mary imposed her rite, “asking the 
blessing.’”’ Sometimes it was as long as it 
was fervent. I can see Martha sitting 
there with tight-pressed lips and eyebrows 
drawn down straight across, planning a 
day of colder grace and hotter gravy. 

The unluckiest prophet could foretell 
that if “asking the blessing” survived at all, 
and Martha had her way, it would survive 
only as a parenthesis, as at a home in which 
I dined one dreadfully droughty summer. 
As we unfolded our napkins, the head of 
the family spoke in this wise: “I put 
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fifteen buckets of water on every one of 
the rose-bushes, and seventeen on the 
lilacs (for what we are about to receive the 
Lord make us truly thankful), and I be 
jiggered if I think I'll save ’em at that. 
Let me help you to the roast beef.” 

It may be that my choice of friends is 
unfortunate, but I almost never hear a 
blessing asked nowadays. Even the little 
girls, when they played “Lady-come-to- 
see,’ and poured “p’tend” tea out of 
teenty, weenty pots into teentier and 
weentier cups, used to droop their golden 
heads and solemnly mutter, “Sankify sour 
food ten—tendon juice”; but now they 
start right in with, ‘You must say, ‘Where 
do you get such Jovely tea?’”’ 

If we could be dispassionate, we might 
say that it was no more than fair that 
Martha should be sole priestess at her own 
altar, but that she should not have inter- 
fered with Mary’s, where prayer is set 
forth like the incense, and the lifting up of 
the hands as an evening sacrifice. 

Normally it was an evening sacrifice. 
Mornings—well, there was always such a lot 
todo then. It was hurry, hurry, hurry from 
the moment you got out of bed. Light the 


fire, and put the kettle on, go out and feed 
the stock, and milk, and chop up wood, 
_ and bring it in; there was the breakfast to 

get, and the children to be speeded off to 
school, and Pap to his work—a lot to do, 
and no time to do it in. Sunday mornings, 


yes. A body could lie abed till all hours 
then, and never sit down to breakfast till 
eight o’clock, but hardly week-day mornings. 
Some proprietors of stores, after the wet 
sawdust had been scattered and swept up, 
the show-cases and counters dusted; and 
the hangings before the shelves taken down 
and folded away, used to assemble the 
clerks and porters for devotions, letting 
the early customers wait with what pa- 
tience they possessed. But that was no 
more a family altar than college chapel was. 

Mornings—it was somehow felt that a 
person ought to be able to look out for 
himself in daylight. 

So the normal family altar was at night, 
the last thing before going to bed, say 
about nine o’clock. Then, no matter if 
Jim had at last maneuvered Ed out of the 
double-checks, and would surely corner 
him in five more moves, the History of 
England had to shut its hollow self with 
the men rattling on the inside. No matter 
if the puzzling example were on the very 
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verge of being solved, slate and pencil and 
Ray’s Third Part Arithmetic had to be put 
away. No matter if only two more pairs 
of stockings with wide-mouthed holes 
shrieked silently to be darned, the little 
gourd and all had to go into the work- 
basket. Martha was applying the method 
of her cult to Mary’s altar; routine was 
overcoming inspiration. 

Pap got down the Bible, put his “specs” 
on, turned the coal-oil lamp a little higher, 
found the slip of paper that marked the 
place, and began to read aloud. 

In all those old-time Bibles there are 
places that need no slip of paper; they 
open of themselves. The leaves are browned 
and worn with frequent fingering, where it 
begins, “‘Let not your heart be troubled,” 
and, “He that dwelleth in the secret place 
of the Most High,” and, “‘ Wherefore, seeing 
that we also are compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses’—tender and 
comforting words, strong and courageous 
words, as it were the voices of them who 
also have walked through the Valley of the 
Shadow, calling to us to be of good cheer 
and play the man. There are places, I say, 
in these old Bibles that need no_ book- 
mark. 

But when the family altar flourished, 
there also flourished the heroic ideal of 
reading the Bible through “from kiver to 
kiver.” It seemed a prodigious task. The 
Bible was such a big book! And such a lot 
of reading in it! 

Nevertheless, if one begins at the first 
verse of the first chapter of the book of 
Genesis, and perseveres—ah, perseveres! 
that’s how Martha accomplishes the won- 
derful things she does accomplish—he will, 
without a doubt, emerge one evening at 
the last verse of the last chapter of Reve- 
lation, thereafter a notable in his neighbor- 
hood, one that has made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, one that has gone up the Scala 
Santa on his knees. It is marvelous what 
sticking to it accomplishes. 

But to read the Bible through and have 
it a spotless triumph, you’d have to be 
relentless, and not pamper yourself by 
skipping when you came to such a chapter 
as, ‘Now Benjamin begat Bela his first- 
born, Ashbel the second, and Aharah the 
third, 

2 Nohah the fourth, and Rapha the fifth. 

3 And the sons of Bela were, Addar, 
and Gera, and Abihud, 

4 And Abishua, and Naaman, and Ahoad, 
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5 And Gera, and Shepbuphan, and 
Huram.” ; 
If you looked ahead, and saw that it was 
a chapter as bumpy with hard proper names 
as a corduroy road after a thaw and a 
freeze, and turned to Judges, say, with its 
wonderful collection of short stories, grim 
ones and gay ones, thrilling and amusing, 
the most romantic and the most realistic, 
and put in the very best English there is 
anywhere, then that would be no fair. It 
would not be setting a good example. 
But listen! I believe a lot of them did 
skip this very chapter; and I can 
prove it. It is always a prob- 
lem to know what to call 
the baby, especially when 
it is the fourteenth or 
the fifteenth. You 
kind of run out of 
good, reliable names. 
These genealogical 
tables meet a long- 
felt want. Now, 
there are men named 
Benjamin, and Bela, 
and even Ashbel; but 
who ever heard of a 
man named Shephu- 
phan? And yet 
‘that is a nice name 
for a boy. You 
could call him 
“Foof” for short; as, 
“Foof, did you leave 
the barn-door open?” 
or, “Foofie, run get Ma 
an armful of stove wood; 
that’s a nice boy.” 
Lots of men named Ben- 
jamin, some named Bela, 
a few named Ashbel, and 
none at all named Shephu- 
phan. Doesn’t that prove 
conclusively that folks started 
on that chapter, saw what 
was coming, thought, “Oh, 
pshaw!” and skipped? They never 
got to the fifth verse. 
Mary got the best of Martha 
that time. And yet, look! The 
greatest discoveries of the 
modern higher criticism have 
been made by poring over those 
lists of names! Not only are 
there proper names in the Bible 
hard to pronounce, but there were 
words that Pap read there which he never 
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encountered any place else—“peradven- 
ture,” and what he called ‘“inny-quitty.” 
But you must recollect that there were 
not as many dictionaries then as now; that 
the light was sometimes poor; that Pap’s 
““specs”’ were apt to be too young for his 
eyes; and that he had not had the early 
advantages which you enjoy—largely be- 
cause he denied himself things so as to 
give them to you. And so, if I were you, 
I wouldn’t be quite so ready to laugh at 
his mistakes or tell the story of the man 
who read at family prayers that “Moses 

was an oyster-man and made 


Mornings—well, there 
was always such a 
lot to do then. It 
was hurry. hurry, 
hurry, from the 
moment you 
got out of 

bed 
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ointment for the shins of his people,” when 
it should have been ‘‘austere,” and “‘atone- 
ment,” and “sins.” And I’d look it up 
and see if there really is such a text in 
the Bible. There isn’t, you know. 

Pap read aloud the best he could, but, 
poor man! he had been up since half-past 
four, licking into his work for all that he 
was worth, and the strain on his eyes made 
him even sleepier than he would have been, 
so that he gaped a good deal, a contagious 
thing. And running and playing and doing 
the chores and going to school and growing, 
all at once, have their effect, when nine 
o’clock comes round, which even the 
liveliest excitement of a checker-game can 
not stave off for long. 

And this, I think, accounts for the re- 
markable phenomenon, that those who have 
heard the Bible read the most know least 
about it. So many times has the vocal 
reading of the Scriptures been associated 
with extreme bodily fatigue that at the 
first word of that treasure of a book they 
fall into a state of coma, and hear not, 
though they have ears. 

“Lulled by the chant monotonous and 
deep,” the worshipers around the family 
altar drowsed and drooped, and when Pap 
shut the book, and all kneeled down with 
elbows on their chair-seats, they heard the 
first clause after the address, ‘‘We come 
before Thee at this, the closing of another 
day,” and then passed swiftly to frightful 
slippings on polished granite cliffs that 
sloped to a chasm a mile deep. Just before 
they hit the bottom, they clutched the 
chair, and roused to recognize, ‘‘ Forgive us 
our sins of omission and commission”— 
lots of time yet—and fled before a monster 
snake that chased them up into a tree where 
there were yellow-hammers’ nests, which in 
a strange but perfectly natural way merged 
into a map of South America, Cape 
St. Roque, and Tierra del Fuego, hanging 
like an ear-bob to the bottom of the conti- 
nent; thence, logically, to Miss Munsell 
coming down Main Street right toward you, 
and you without rag or stitch on—and no 
place to hide, O-o-o-oh!—“be with the 
widows and the fatherless, and all who pass 
through the deep waters of affliction.” 
Deep waters! Deep waters! You are in 
swimming down by the Copperas Banks, 
where it is over head and hands; you might 
swim ashore only your leg is caught in the 
crotch of a big snag and—and—and—the 
next thing, Ma is shaking you gently by 
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the shoulder, and the others, who woke up 
at “Amen,” are laughing at you. 

On the covers of old song-books up in the 
attic, when you have beaten the dust off, 
you may read the names, “Golden Censer,”’ 
“Silver Spray,” “Sparkling Dewdrops,” 
and also the statement that the selections 
contained in them are “suitable for the 
Sabbath-school, the prayer-meeting, and 
private worship.” They may have had 
music at other family altars, but not at 
either of my Grandpa’s or Uncle Doc’s or 
Uncle Jim’s or even Uncle Sam’s, and 
Uncle Sam led the singing at Lewistown 
meeting-house, and had an organ with 
four stops, two at each end. There was just 
reading the Bible and praying. That was 
all. All! All! What could be more? 

Man has had many bold and daring 
aspirations which, only to think of, deepens 
the breath and make the pulses thud, but 
the most bold and daring of them all is 
Mary’s, so to speak. That he, made of the 
same stuff as the dying beasts, can spurn 
the sordid earth beneath his feet and 
spring at one bound up to the very comb 
and pinnacle of the universe, and there 
have speech with the Most High! More 
than that, claiming kin with Him, call- 
ing Him “Father!” More, calling Him 
“Friend!” It seems incredible! And yet 
there is no surer fact than that men of all 
religions—of no religion, even—in their 
loneliness and despair have stretched out 
groping hands through the darkness and 
felt the thrill of contact with the Everlasting! 

“Yes, but why should that be only 
momentary and infrequent?’’ Martha asks. 

And, truly, if one can live a little while 
up on the mountain-top, why not all the 
time? Or, if that be too much to expect, 
why not ascend there regularly once a day? 
Like everything else, Martha supposes, it 
must be, after all, a matter of process: 
carefully do thus-and-so, and such-and- 
such results. Sit at the desk with pen and 
paper, and inspiration will come in time; 
take up palette and brushes, and vision 
will ensue; hold the hands as in the ecstasy, 
and say the self-same words, and the 
divine illumination will shine again, there 
will flash the spark of contact of the finite 
touching the Infinite, dependably and as 
a thing of routine. 

But it is not so. The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou canst not tell whence it 
cometh, nor whither it goeth. So is every 
one that is born of the spirit. 
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Martha can never learn that. 

And so it is that the fiery-flowing lava 
stiffens into cold rock; the practical over- 
rules the visionary; the banker starves the 
poet; the priest stones the prophet; rules 
and classic formulas cramp the free creative 
mind. Good, plain, common-sense Martha 
checks the wild excesses of the first of every 
Renaissance, and then, not knowing where 
to stop, persists till finally she quenches the 
spirit—takes all the life out. 

But after a while people get tired of 
music whose concords and _ progressions 
are just what they expect, of pictures al- 
ways sweet and pretty, of books baked after 
a recipe, of religion that is mostly routine. 

The family altar is an illustration. Once 
men loved it, and sang of it: 

Sweet hour of prayer! Sweet hour of prayer! 
hat calls me from a world of care 


There was the breakfast to 
get. and the children 

to be speeded off to 
school. and Pap 

to his work—a 

lot to do, and 

no time to 


o* as 
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But when it all came in the day’s work, 
the last weary chore to be got through 
half-asleep and yawning, they got tired 
of that. An old story, this stretching 
out hands to God, if haply they might 
find Him. 

Not long ago it was my rare privilege to 
be one of those about a family altar. The 
children were strewn about the continent, 
but the aged pair, saints if there are saints, 
still kept the sacred fire aglow. As the 
minister of that altar offered sacrifice, it 
seemed to me he talked with God as truly 
and veridically as he had talked with me. 
It seemed to me that the Almighty on His 
throne stooped over a little and hushed 
the choiring angels with His hand, that He 
might the better hear the quavering words 
of this, His faithful soldier and servant— 

and at that precious moment, 
his dear old wife reached 
out and tweaked the 
stiff new-hung lace 
curtains straight. 
It was an old story 

to her. 

The darkest hour 
is just before 
the dawn. In that 
darkness, in lone- 

liness and despair, 
men grope, and there 
flashes the spark of 
contact. And then 
these flashes clus- 
ter into an electric 
storm. Crowned with 
the thunder, another 
awful Sinaishakes the 
earth, and once again 
a new law is given 
forth to men that 
hitherto had been 
Egyptian slaves. 
This is history. 
Thus it was a hun- 
dred years ago, when 
that volcanic period ended 
with the Napoleonic wars, 
that period in which the 
American and the French 
revolutions were erupted. 
A tidal wave of the free 
spirit overswept the world. 
New vigor came to music, art, 
literature, and heart-felt religion. 
And behold! a greater war than 
any of Napoleon’s rages now. 
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E know 
by heart 
the an- 
cient 

adage, “An ounce of 
prevention is worth 
a pound of cure,” 
but comparatively 
few of us knowit by 
“head and hand.” 
In no field of child 
welfare is this say- 
ing more applicable 
than in that of feed- 
ing in illness or con- 
valescence. The 
treatment of an in- 
disposition by diet- 
ing is often all that 
is needed for a cure. 
Even if more is re- 
quired, fasting al- 
ways prepares the 
way for the phy- 
sician; by it his 
work is facilitated 
and the danger of 
future complications 
is reduced. 

In ‘‘Mother’s 
Work with Sick Chil- 
dren” Professor 
Fonssagrives gives 
the following recom- 
mendations to 
mothers: 

“Do not givefood, 
even light food, in 
a condition of 
fever unless the 
physician has recognized its propriety. 

“Treat indisposition by diet, and begin 
‘ it as soon as may be. 

“Observe the effects of articles of food 
and inform the physician of the result of 
your observations. 

“Always ask the physician in regard to 
the interval which should elapse between 
the food and the medicine prescribed; feed 
children at their habitual meal-times, and 
give them only liquid food after four or five 
o’clock in the evening. 
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worships and adores. 


FROM A COPLEY PRINT, COVYRIGHT BY CURTIS AND CAMEUON 


“A Mother.” 


The prayer-poem on page 697 expresses what is in the heart of every mother worthy of the name. 
At times every mother-heart ~ = 
woman should imperil her happiness and the life of the loved one by practising slipshod methods 
when the information that would make her competent for her work is to be had from numberless 


by John W. Alexander 


Is it, then, not inconceivable that any 


sources for the asking? 


“Tt is important to preserve as much as 
possible the regularity of a child’s meals, 
even when taken with an acute disease. 
If it is only a broth, it is better to give it 
at the usual hours of eating. The disease 
of itself breaks in sufficiently upon estab- 


lished habits, without our intentionally 
adding to the disorder. 

“Note the likes and dislikes of patients 
in the matter of food, and do not insist 
upon dishes which do not please them. The 
physician should designate the classes of 
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foods that are to be used, and the mother 
should choose, within the limits of these 
classes, the various articles of food that the 
child will most enjoy, for a dish desired is 
half-digested. 

“Give only food of the very best quality 
and prepared with the most fastidious care.” 

Feeding a sick child is even more impor- 
tant than giving medicine, and often just 
as difficult. Here are three good rules to 
bear in mind: First, never experiment with 
new articles of food in the case of children 
suffering from diseases of the stomach or 
bowels, or in typhoid fever; second, give 
little or no nourishment at the outset of any 
illness; third, in the case of a disorder 
where vomiting occurs whenever food is 
given, stop all feeding until the doctor can 
be consulted. It may be accepted as an 
axiom that every child taken suddenly ill 
is better off, for some time at least, with- 
out food. Even the experienced physician, 
with his best endeavors, often finds the dis- 
covery of the proper food a difficult prob- 
lem: how, then, can the mother hope to 
succeed? 

If they are to be of benefit, directions 
from attending physicians must be specific. 
Mothers should ask for directions definite 
in every detail, and then follow them to 
the letter. Strange as it may seem, the 
question of diet is frequently dismissed by 
medical practitioners with such brief and 
indefinite phrases as “The patient must re- 
ceive nutritious food”; “A proper but re- 
stricted diet is recommended ”’; ““The patient 
should be carefully fed”; or “The patient 
must have ‘light diet’, or ‘liquid diet,’ or 
‘convalescent diet,’ without specifying 
what these terms mean. With such vague 
directions the dieting must indeed be, as 
Dr. W. Gilman Thompson says, “very 
general.’’ The doctor is, wrong to assume 
that the mother knows just what consti- 
tutes light diet, liquid diet, or convalescent 
diet. One mother might think that a 
broiled chop and a baked potato constituted 
a very light diet, another give corn-starch 
pudding, tea, and toast as the right thing 
for a convalescent. The careful selection 
and preparation of food is of vital impor- 
tance to any invalid, whether he be child 
or adult; it often helps the physician in 
hastening the recovery of the patient or 
even in saving his life. 

The usual acceptation of the term 
“liquid diet” implies such foods as meat- 
broths, milk (whether peptonized or not), 
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beef-juice, gruels, barley-water, egg-whites, 
mulled-eggs, whey, wine and water, and 
foods of this character. These should be 
given under the direction of the physician, 
as it is during fevers and acute stages of 
disease that they are required. Under such 
conditions it is sometimes difficult for even 
a specialist to determine the kind and 
quantity of food required during twenty- 
four hours, the length of intervals between 
feedings, and the temperature at which 
liquids should be taken. 

“Light diet” is the term usually em- 
ployed to designate the foods to be given 
during convalescence. These are very 
simple and easily qjgested, such as those 
included in liquid diet, and in addition, 
fruit, boiled or poached eggs, dry and niilk- 
toast, all the soups allowable in illness, 
delicate puddings, scraped beef, the tender 
part of oysters, jellies made with gelatin, 
either sweet, with fruit flavoring, or salted 
like jellied meats and broths. The change 
to light diet from liquid diet must be made 
very gradually by adding one new food at 
a time, and acting on the advice of the at- 
tending physician in every instance. 

“Convalescent diet” differs from the 
ordinary diet to which the child is accus- 
tomed in health only in its extreme sim- 
plicity and in the small quantities allowed. 
Not more than one or two foods should be 
used at a meal. Well-baked bread, fresh 
eggs, fish, oysters, tender meat, cooked 
fruits, and a few of the most easily digested 
vegetables are the foods from which to 
select. When there is loss of appetite, it is 
helpful to remember that the child will 
sometimes drink all of a small glass of milk 
when it will take much less, or none, ifa 
large glass is used. When there is little 
desire for food, every effort should be ex- 
erted to make the meal appetizing. A 
sick child should not hear his food discussed. 
Usually it is better not to consult him in 
advance as to what he wants, although it 
may happen occasionally that some happy 
suggestion awakens in him a desire for a 
certain article of food which he really needs 
and yet has been unwilling to take. Vari- 
ous expedients dependent upon the individ- 
ual case will suggest themselves to the 
intelligent nurse or mother. 

It is an absurd and still wide-spread idea 
that a sick person must receive a limited 
amount of water. As a rule, and par- 
ticularly in fevers, all the water that a 
child asks for may be given, provided this 
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does not take the place of 
nourishment. Frequently 
the promise of water as a 
reward will induce him to 
eat. In cases where the 
amount of water must be 
restricted, a child will 
often be content with a 
small glass, provided he is 
allowed to drain it, while 
he would have clamored 
_ for more if permitted to 

empty a large glass only 
partially. 

Here is a useful sum- 
mary of the practical pojnts 
given for use in feeding sick 
children by Dr. R. W. Bur- 
net, of London, in “ Foods 
and Dietaries”: ‘‘Hot 
water may be given at 
bedtime and cold or hot 
in the morning before 
breakfast for dyspeptic 
disorders; a teaspoonful of 
malt may be added to a 
cup of milk when keeping 
up milk diet for growing 
boys and girls who are 
anemic; additional cream 
may be used in food as a 
laxative; use farinaceous 
foods such as arrowroot, 
tapioca, sago, with milk, 
and white of egg in mucous 
diarrhea; give small quan- 
tities of food, in general, 
and at short intervals; 
keep the patient warm in 
cold weather and cool in 
hot weather and have the 
food neither hot nor cold; 
see that the food is eaten 
slowly, a teaspoonful at a 
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“The Doctor,” by 


With all his knowledge and skill, the doctor is powerless. single-handed, to overcome a childs 
ligent assistance is indispensable. he woman who accepts the joys of 
the fundaments of a child's care, she will many times be ableto 


time; use meat-juice when 
farinaceous foods do not 
nourish; feed very lightly 


in the kidney trouble 
that oftens follows scarlet 
fever; cut out albuminoids, such as eggs and 
meat, under the physician’s direction, and 
use milk as a sole diet for children in this 
trouble. Give the usual nursery menus 
minus meat in convalescence. Use orange- 
juice freely in scurvy, which is frequently 
caused by restricted diet.” 

Anemia may occur in connection with all 
diseases. For dietaries for anemic children 


the usual menus should be supplemented 
by a cup of cocoa or beef-broth half-way 
between meals, and a cup of malted or pep- 
tonized milk before bedtime. Cream added 
to whey is a useful food for children of 
tubercular inheritance. Such _ children 
should have very early in life the salts 
of tender meats, such as they may get 
‘n beef-juice, green vegetables served in 
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Sir Luke Fildes 


sickness 


In the darkest hours, he will, of course. be in full command, but at all times the mother's intel- 
If she learns 


motherhood should not fail to prepare herself to meet its responsibilities. 
ward off illness and when it comes to supplement the doctor s efforts 


purées, fruits, and a sufficient quantity of 
milk and eggs. They need open-air life and 
an abundance of an easily assimilated diet, 
and little study when they reach school age. 

Bronchitis requires a liberal dietary of 
light, nourishing food. Diphtheria requires 
abundant and correct nourishment. There 
is danger of overfeeding in typhoid fever; 
milk should be carefully taken, and it 
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should be peptonized 
when used. ’ In 
diarrhea, gelatin, 
arrowroot, egg- 
whites and water, 
peptonized milk, and 
barley-water are all 
useful, but special 
dietaries should be 
selected by the at- 
tending physician, 
as each case must be 
individualized. 

The intelligent 
mother will aid the 
physician with an 
earnest, discreet 
cooperation. 
Knowledge and 
thoughtfulness are 
defenstve weapons; a 
sick child’s bed is 
well guarded with 
these beside it; they 
ward off the perils of 
unintelligent or in- 
dolent routine, 
narrow prejudices, 
meddling incom- 
petence and reckless- 
ness, and see that 
things are done 
properly and at the 
proper time. The 
mother’s intelligent 
help contributes to 
success as well as 
the medical treat- 
ment, and she may 
legitimately reflect 
that she, as well as 
the attending phy- 
sician, has aided in 
restoring her child to 
health. Devotion 
and general intel- 
ligence are not sul- 
ficient; knowledge is 
necessary. The art 
of nursing and feeding sick children is not 
to be improvised. The original meaning 
of “nurse” was to nourish, and in spite of 
all the secondary meanings that it has 
acquired, the question of nourishment still 
remains one of primary importance. What 
food to give, when and how to give it, 
are constantly recurring problems of the 
sick-room. 
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What kind of food is to be given in each 
case will usually be decided by the phy- 
sician; how best to prepare it and administer 
it are matters for the mother or nurse to 
know. The sphere of the mother or nurse 
and that of the physician are, and must 
ever remain, perfectly distinct. The one 
instructs and aids the other; they are, or 
should be, common workers for the child’s 
welfare. The physician prescribes, and the 
mother executes—-well or ill, according as 
she has understood the importance of a 
symptom, the significance of a measure, the 
value of time. 

During convalescence from fevers or 
other illnesses, as soon as the physician 
decides that solid food is desirable, some of 
the following dishes may be given as light 
diet. Your choice, of course, should be 
subject to his approval, and it is wise to 
select the simpler ones for the first few days. 

Chicken-broth with rice or arrowroot; 
milk or cream toast; junket; scraped-beef 
sandwiches, or scraped beef in balls, slightly 
broiled; sago or rice pudding; bread and 
milk; a little cooked fruit; especially baked 
apples; chicken and beef jelly; bouillon 
with an egg beaten up in it; poached or 
scrambled eggs; calf’s-foot jelly; cup-cus- 
tard or tapioca jelly; cocoa made with equal 
parts of milk and water; cream-of-celery 
soup; chicken custard; chicken jelly; potato 
soup with crusts of toasted bread broken 
in it; baked potato, if mealy and eaten 
when just baked; lightly broiled lamb- 
chop or a small piece of rare-broiled tender- 
loin steak; orange jelly; frozen clam-juice; 
apple sauce; cooked peaches and rice; cocoa 
junket; savory breakfast custard; prune 
jelly; beef-tea jelly. 

With but few exceptions the recipes for 
making these foods may be found in books 
on invalid cooking. Recipes for some of 
the rarer dishes are as follows: 

To make chicken custard use chicken- 
broth instead of milk; add beaten eggs in 
the same manner as when making cup- 
custard, and season with salt instead of 
sugar. Serve cold or warm, with or with- 
out thickened chicken-broth. Dr. Burnet 
strongly advises the thickening of broths 
with arrowroot, boiled flour, and such 
farinaceous substances. They may also be 
thickened with gelatin. Chicken-broth is 
especially tempting when thickened into 
a jelly with gelatin. 

To make cocoa junket simply use warm 
cocoa made with milk in place of themilk 
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ordinarily used to make junket. When set, 
it may be served with either cream or milk. 

Peaches and rice: one-half cupful each of 
peach sauce and boiled rice and one table- 
spoonful of granulated sugar. Mix all the 
ingredients, then bake in a hot oven about 
fifteen minutes. Serve hot with cream or a 
soft custard sauce. To make peach sauce, 
pare four peaches, cut them in slices, and 
place them in a saucepan with. just enough 
cold water to cover the bottom of the pan. 
Cover and cook them quickly until tender 
(about five minutes). Remove them from 
the fire, strain them through a sieve, and 
sweeten to taste. (“How to Cook for the 
Sick,” by Sachse.) 

Prune jelly: Cover a half-pound of 
prunes with a pint of water; cook slowly. 
Add sugar to sweeten, and boil until the 
prunes are a soft pulp. Strain and add the 
prune-juice to a quarter of a box of gelatin 
dissolved in the usual way in a half-pint 
of hot water. Cool and use as needed. 

Beef-tea or mutton-tea, or jelly made 
from either: This recipe is adapted from 
Burnet, and is efficacious in cases of anemia. 
Use one pound of chopped beef or one and a 
half pounds of lean chopped mutton, free 
from gristle and fat, ten drops of pure hydro- 
chloric acid, and a pint of water. Put the 
beef and acid in the water, and keep it 


‘covered in a cool place for at least six hours, 


or overnight if possible. Simmer for two 
hours, strain, and salt. Remove all fat 
when cool. It may be used cold, or, if 
desired, it may be heated by placing it in 
acupful of warm water. Never heat beef- 
tea directly over the fire as it coagulates 
the albumen, which is not desirable. 

To jelly either of these teas, the process 
given for ordinary gelatin will answer if 
you use the hot tea for the solvent after 
soaking the gelatin in cold water for a. few 
minutes. The cold jelly makes a pleasant 
change in an invalid’s dietary. It takes 
very little gelatin to set the jelly of meat- 
broths. In “Home Nursing,” by Eveleen 
Harrison, a recipe is given for this jelly 
that calls for a third of a box of gelatin to 
two cupfuls of broth. 

Savory Breakfast Custard: Fill a custard- 
cup lightly with bread-crums, and, if con- 
venient, add a little minced chicken. Beat 
an egg, add a little milk, season, and pour 
the mixture into the cup over the crums. 
Bake in the oven in a pan of hot water for 
a few minutes only, as eggs must be lightly 
cooked to be digestible. 


Mrs. Hogan’s next article will appear in the January issue. 
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Who does not recall with a tender smile 
Charles Lamb's admonition to imitation of the 
most lovable of his heroines, “See that you 
reverence your sex? Were I required to 
condense into one sentence motherly counsel 
to my fellow home-maker, I should borrow the 
phrase in part, and adjure her to reverence her 
profession. Let her call it that at the outset, 
thereby elevating her life-work to the dignity 
of a vocation in the truest sense of the word. 
In no age have we been more prone to under- 
rate what has come to be regarded as but one 





branch of woman's work. Avenues of oppor- 
tunity and duty are opening tous everywhere 
with bewildering rapidity. It. may not be 
strange therefore that we should lose sight of 
a fact as old as the creation of man—that a 
woman and only a woman can make the Home. 
A threadbare platitude, I grant! It is, never- 
theless, as true as heaven. We may do, and we 
are doing, many other “things” that make for 
the good of the world. To leave this—the “one 
thing needful’—undone is to undermine the 
integrity of the race. 





The message of Christmas today is still the 
great message given by the Master almost two 
thousand years ago— Peace on earth, good- 
will toward men.” Then, as now, it was offered 
to nations convulsed by war and to hearts filled 
with bitterness and hatred. Then, as now, it 
was accepted by some and rejected by many. 
But they are wrong who hold that it has lost its 
force and that after two thousand years our re- 
ligion and our civilization are perishing together 
on the world's blood-stained battle - fields. 

The greatest tragedy this earth “has ever 


known will not be borne in vain. To admit 
that it could be so borne is to abjure all faith 
in an overruling, directing Intelligence. Out 
of the horrors of war and oppression, out of the 
wrongs and heartaches of human beings will 
rise a new mankind—a mankind purified by 
suffering and with the far-seeing vision that 
pain and sacrifice bring; one that will refuse 
to rise to power on the prostrate bodies of fel- 
low men. Then selfishness will give place to 
the ideal of life known as the Golden Rule, and 


men and women alike will come into their own. 
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field and our battle-field ; 
struggle. 
opposite directions, 
struggle. 


and honorable, because it is the work 


Daily, life teaches us many great lessons. 
Chief among them are these three: the highest 
success is to trust God, the greatest happiness 
is to love and be loved, the truest satisfaction is 
a good day’ s work well done. Blessed are they 
who go to it saying, “Thanks for the day's work 
that my Lord gives me!"’ There may be doubts 
of our trust in ‘ and even in our earthly 
loves: but doubts are but a mortal brood, our 
work is everlasting. This world is our work- 


in both there must be 
The Cross, with its a ar in 
is the symb ol of this 
Nevertheless, the struggle i 18 sacred 
given us 
to do. We thank God for it. “Diligent in 
business, serving the Lord,” is no difficult 
command; His help i is sufficient. This is what 
I have learned in a long and busy life; it is my 
Christmas message. 
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When Margaret Sangster took command of 
Harper's Bazar, being asked on what lines she 
would conduct it, she added to her reply, 

And I shall not leave God out.” 

In how many lives is God left out! In youth 
such a wilderness of time stretches before us, 
life has so much to offer, joys and sorrows so 
crowd us, that the love of God is often forgotten 
and left to the future. And yet the love of God 


is the greatest joy that can come to any, the 


greatest comfort and solace. With that talis- 
man nothing hurts us irretrievably. And then 
one desires to please what one loves, and does 


everything with that object in view. And since 
we assume that God loves us all, one as well as 
another, we also must have a heart full of 
kindness toward every one, and we live in the 
atmosphere of the Golden Rule. Could I 
speak to the whole world this Christmas time, 
I would say, **Do not leave God out.” 





Sweet Anne Endicott 


By Marjorie Benton Cooke 
One of the “Light E’s” Series of Nine Splendid Stories by Nine Famous Authors 
Illustrated by Hanson Booth 


If you read the story in which 
Beulah Marie Dix introduced 
the “Eight E’s” you will want 
to follow the girls as they in- 
dividually work out their for- 
tunes. Each story, besides 
being fine just as a story, will 
contain a suggestion which will 
be valuable to many girls in real 
life who are confronted with a 
similar problem. It will also 
bring home to parents the folly 
of allowing their daughters to 
grow up without being prepared 
to earn a living in case of need. 


HEY buried Stephen 
Endicott two days 
after the big -fire 
in Chiltern, in 

which, as foreman of the 
factory of Eades & Estabrook, 
he had met his death. The 
Eight E’s were at the funeral, 
full of tender sympathy 

for Anne, his daugh- 

ter, little Anne, whom 

Patsy called “the 

apostrophe to the 

Eight E’s.” The 
Edsons were es- 
pecially kind to her, 
as they had suffered 
a common grief, 
and when the sad 

rite was over 

Mrs. Edson 

asked Anne 

to stay with 

them until 

her plans for 

the future 

} were settled. 
, : : Smoke 
fator™ < My p ; ee ~~ # was still 
ee a ae ‘ ; hanging low 

od, ee over Chiltern when, on 

the following day, Anne picked her 

way through the rubbish-filled streets to the section 

poecleinas iemgitied Test to: Rents ithe old. where she had lived. The first glimpse of the cot- 
the blackened steps. where. from childhood. tage which had been her home sent her heart into her 
ht Sok wretet. foe tow Serer throat, for it looked unscathed, as if the red destroyer 
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had missed it. Her window-box was filled 
with brave and cheery bloom, the panes 
behind it were unbroken, the paint was 
not scorched. Quickening her steps, she 
roundec the corner and came full upon 
a scene of desolation. By some freak 
of the fire it had missed the one side, 
but the heart of the house was gone. Al- 
most blinded by the tears that rushed to her 
eyes, she went up the side path, gathered 
the box of flowers into her arms, and turned 
away. Then something impelled her to go 
through the old, dear custom once more, 
and she sat down on the blackened steps 
where, from childhood, she had waited for 
her father. But that only served to add 
poignancy to her grief, and with tears 
dropping on the dry earth in which the 
flowers stood she made her way down the 
broken walk and to the Edsons’ home. 

When the excitement over the fire had 
died down a little and the first passionate 
grizf over her father’s death was conquered, 
Anne tried to find a place for herself in 
Chiltern and some way to make a living. 
She tried tutoring, but her high school 
training did not help her much; she tried to 
act as assistant to the village dressmaker, 
but she soon found the long hours and nerv- 
ous strain too much for her. The winter 
passed somehow, she never could remember 
how. Everybody was kind to her, but her 
anxiety about her future preyed on her 
mind night and day. 

It was one day of despairing discourage- 
ment, in April, that she went for the second 
time out to the little wrecked, charred cot- 
tage. The roof, supported chiefly by one 
wall which still stood erect, had borne up 
under the snows of winter, but the whole 
ruined edifice looked as if it would collapse 
at the least touch of the wind. 

“Oh, you poor little house,” she said as 
she stood before it, “you poor little hurt 
house!” Her mind flew back like a search- 
light over the years behind. She had vague 
memories of her mother, long since gone, 
singing about the house, at her work. Sun- 
shine and happiness were in the cottage then 
—before silence and the first visit of death. 

The years of close association with her 
father which had followed, his tenderness 
for her, his ambition—how sweet they had 
been. She had gone to high school with 
the daughters of the owners of the factory 
where he worked, and although she and her 
father had lived in the factory district to be 
near his work, Anne had never been allowed 
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to associate with the children of the neigh- 
borhood. Stephen Endicott wanted the 
best for his girl. 

She, in turn, had been content to keep 
the cottage shining with cleanliness, to sew, 
and read, and wait for Daddy’s home- 
coming. She was the type of woman who 
always means home to somebody. Shy 
with every one else, she had been a merry, 
frank companion to her father. She had 
been his life. 

The sun was getting low and a chill com- 
ing in the air. Anne rose and slipped into 
the house. It was dreadful in there, dark 
and sinister, as if suddenly all the members 
of her family had turned new and evil 
faces on her. She tripped over something 
and stooped to pick it up. It was one of 
Daddy’s shabby old slippers, which he used 
to put on when he came home at night. 
She kissed it again and again. 

It was quite dark now, and the desola- 
tion of the place beat upon her very soul. 
She ran out and down the road, clasping 
the old slipper, fleeing from herself, her 
thoughts, her despair. She had to cross 
the railroad tracks to regain the town, and 
as she came to the station a train thundered 
through. The thought flashed into her mind 
that she could escape from Chiltern, with 
its associations and memories. Without 
a moment’s hesitation she went up to the 
ticket office and emptied her purse before 
the ticket-seller. 

“Will that take me to New York?” she 
demanded. 

He stared, counted the bills, stared again. 
“Yes, with five dollars change.” 

“When can I go?” 

“Train fourteen is due in ten minutes.” 

“T’ll take a ticket, please.” 

“Know anybody in New York?” he in- 
quired, as he looked at the slight girl, 
clasping an old carpet-slipper. 

“cc Ves.”’ 

“Hadn’t ye better wait till morning?” 

“No, I must go now.” 

Fifteen minutes later Anne was in the 
day-coach on her way to New York. It 
had all been so swift that only now, with 
several hours ahead of her in which to think, 
did it come to her what she had done. 
What would the Edsons think of her? 
What would the Eight E’s say of her ingrat- 
itude? Would they ever understand the 
panic that drove her to such precipitate 
action? What was she to do in New York? 
What could she do? She had never been 
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trained to do anything but keep house for 
Daddy. 

She wondered what New York was like; 
if it would be very much bigger than Chil- 
tern? She remembered a woman from 
there, a very fine lady, who had come to 
Chiltern the year before in a motor-car 
with her husband. Daddy had brought 
her to the cottage to lie down, because she 
had a headache, while her husband was 
busy at the factory. Her name was Otis, 
and Anne recalled her stories about New 
York and its greatness, and about her big 
city house on— What was that address? 
She remembered a catch about the num- 
ber. Maybe this Mrs. Otis might tell her 
how to get work, if she could find her. She 
knew no one else in the great city to whom 
she could apply. 

When the conductor came for her ticket, 
Anne asked him when they arrived, and he 
said at eleven o’clock. It suddenly oc- 
curred to her that she had no place to go 
when she got off the train. She must think 
of that Mrs. Otis’s address. Then began 


one of those conflicts with memory when the 
mind seems to be penetrating deeper and 
deeper into a dark chamber, searching, 


searching for something which eludes. It 
had been a day of intense experiences, and 
she was very tired. Little by little the 
sights and sounds about her grew dim, and 
it was with a start of terror that she awoke 
at the conductor’s shout—‘ New York, all 
out!” 

She had no baggage, only the old slipper. 
She noticed that people stared at it, so she 
tucked it under her jacket. It made her 
feel safer, like holding Daddy’s hand. The 
slow procession disgorged into the station, 
and Anne stood petrified in the largest 
building she had ever seen. Crowds of 
people hurried about; nobody seemed aware 
that it was late at night. Anne drifted with 
the crowd into the main rotunda. For the 
first time, terror of the thing she had done 
attacked her. Where was she to go? She 
stood irresolute, frightened. Just then a 
woman who had passed her twice, and 
looked at her directly, came up to her. 

“Did you expect some one to meet 
you?” she asked. 

“No.” 

“T represent the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. We look after strangers 
sometimes. Can I help you find the ad- 
dress of your friends?” 

“T know only one—Mrs. Otis, but I-can’t 
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remember where she— _ It’s on Nineteenth 
Street,”’ she added suddenly. ‘The same 
number as the year! That was it.” 

The woman looked at her closely. “Does 
Mrs. Otis expect you tonight?” 

“No.” 

“Are you sure she’s in town?” 

“No.” 

“Suppose you sit down here and tell me 
all about it.” 

So Anne told her. . 

“You let me send you to one of our 
girls’ hotels for tonight, then you look up 
this friend in the morning,” the woman 
suggested. 

“Tf it isn’t too far, I think I’d rather go 
tonight,” Anne protested. “You see, I 
know her, and I feel pretty lonesome in 
this big place.” 

“All right. I'll have one of the boys put 
you on a car. If you can’t find her, you 
must come right back here to me. Any- 
body can direct you to this station. You 
must not speak to anybody on the way, 
nor answer if you’re spoken to. I'll call up 
the address and see if anybody is at home.” 

In a few minutes she came back to report 
Mrs. Otis at home, but not able to come to 
the telephone. The woman called an offi- 
cer, explained the case to him, and gave 
Anne over to his care. 

She never could recall the details of that 
ride down-town, nor how she found the 
street and number. As she stood at the 
door, just ready to push the bell, a cab 
drew up and a young man stepped out 
of it and joined her. He stared, lifted 
his hat, and said, “Did you ring?” 

“Ves, no; I mean I will.” She looked at 
him appealingly, and decided to risk a 
question in spite of orders. ‘Are you Mr. 
Otis?” she asked. 

He laughed. “No.” 

The door opened, and they entered to- 
gether. The butler bowed to the man and 
stared at Anne. ‘Madame is in the music- 
room, Mr. Barrett,” he said. 

Barrett indicated the way to Anne, with 
a glance at her flushed face and excited 
eyes. She preceded him up the stairs. 
Half-way up, the treasured slipper dropped 
from her nervous hand, and as Barrett 
stooped to pick it up, she stood a stair 
above him, distress in her face. His 
eyes questioned as he restored her odd 
property. 

“Tt was Daddy’s,” she said simply. “I 
brought it so I wouldn’t feel so lonesome.” 
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“T see,” he replied, and Anne felt how 
kind his smile was. 

They came to the door cf the music- 
room, and at the sight Anne’s heart failed. 

“Oh, it’s a party,” she said, shrinking 
back. But Mrs. Otis had seen Barrett’s 
tall head. 

“Well, Anthony, ‘you used to come at 
ten o’clock and now you come at noon,’” 
she said, advancing. When she saw Anne, 
she stopped. 

“This little girl wishes to speak to you, 
I think,” he said. 

Anne flushed and smiled. ‘Mrs. Otis, 
you 90k just the same. Don’t you re- 
meniber me? I’m Anne.” 

“Anne who?” said Mrs. Otis. 

“Anne Endicott from Chiltern.” 

“Chiltern?” 

“Don’t you remember? 
lie down in our cottage.” 

Mrs. Otis looked her astonishment. “ Yes? 
Well, what did you want to see me about?”’ 

“T’ve come to New York to—to work, 
and I just got here. You were the only 
person I knew, so I came here to ask you—” 
Anne choked and could not go on. It had 
never occurred to her that Mrs. Otis would 
not remember her. 

“Send the child to bed, Lady Otis, and 
let her tell you her troubles in the morning,” 
said Barrett kindly. 

“Yes, that will be best. Go ring for 
somebody to take charge of her, Anthony.” 

He went into the hall, and she inspected 
the girl. 

“Where did you meet Mr. Barrett?” 

“On your front steps. The woman at 
the station told me not to speak to any- 
body, but I asked him if he were Mr. Otis.”’ 

Mrs. Otis laughed. ‘You should have 
let me know that you were coming. One 
of the maids will give you a room. Just a 
minute—” 

She stepped to the door and gave instruc- 
tions to the servant. Anthony Barrett 
stood by, and when Anne was sent off, he 
nodded good night to her. 

“What on earth led her here?” Mrs. 
Otis asked him. 

“T suppose you were sweet to her as 
you are to everybody, and she remembered 
it. Sort of pathetic figure. Fancy getting 
into New York alone at midnight, as pretty 
as that!” 


You came to 


The next morning at ten, after she had 
had her coffee and letters in bed, Mrs. Otis 
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sent for Anne. As the girl came toward her, 
she felt some dismay at her frail girlishness. 
Her eyes were so big, and her smile was so 
confiding. ‘Well, Miss Endicott, did you 
sleep?” she asked. 

“Oh, please say ‘Anne’! Yes, thank you. 
I had a lovely room.” 

“Sit down and tell me where your father 
is. He was the foreman or something, 
wasn’t he? How did he let you come to 
New York alone?” 

“He is dead.” 

“Dead?” 

“There was a fire at* the factory—he, 
my father, and Mr. Edson were the only 
men killed, but it burned up half of Chil- 
tern.” 

“How dreadful! 
else?” 

“No, just Daddy.” 

“What do you intend to do here?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What can you do?” 

Anne hesitated. “I can keep house—I 
love to do that.” 

Mrs. Otis smiled. “I fear that is not a 
marketable profession for an inexperienced 
girl.” 

“T kept house for Daddy for years!” she 
declared proudly. 

“That won’t help you in New York. 
Couldn’t you marry somebody—didn’t you 
have a sweetheart?” 

“No; nobody ever asked me to marry 
him.” 

Again Mrs. Otis’s countenance expanded. 
“T don’t know what to do with-you. As 
soon as my housekeeper gets well, she will 
go down and open the country house; 
maybe we can find something. for you to 
do there, but I don’t know when we shall 
get in. It is most annoying that Mrs. 
Mallet should have tonsillitis just now, 
when she ought to be getting the house 
ready for us.” 

“Let me do that!’”’ Anne interrupted. 

“You? Why, you don’t know anything 
about it—it’s a huge place.” 

“T could learn; Mrs. Mallet could tell 
me. Indeed I could, I’m really clever at 
knowing about house things. Oh, Mrs. 
Otis, do let me just try!” 

“But you wouldn’t know where things 
were kept or where they belong.”’ 

“Couldn’t one of the maids go with me, 
just to show me a little? Oh, Mrs. Otis, 
do say yes.” 

She was so earnest that Mrs. 


And you had nobody 


Otis 
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actually considered it a moment. “I did 
so. want to move out on the first,” she 
mused aloud. 

“That’s two weeks. I’m sure I could 
have it ready for you then.” 

Mrs. Otis smiled at her assurance. “It’s 
perfect nonsense—a baby like you, opening 
up that big place!” 

Anne knew that here was her chance, and 
this woman was going to take it away from 
her unless she thought quickly! “If the 
housekeeper should think I was to be trust- 
ed, would you let me try?” 

“Well, go alorig and talk to her. She is 
really sick, and she’ll be as cross as two 
sticks, but you can try it.” 

“Thanks, thanks,” said Anne, and flew 
out. 

What happened between Anne and the 
housekeeper is a mystery, but Mrs. Mallet 
sent word to Mrs. Otis that she felt the 
girl was competent to begin the work, 
under written directions, and that she her- 
self would certainly be able to go down by 
the end of the week to take charge. 

So it chanced that Anne and two maids 
went down on Long Island one April day 
and drove to the great house overlooking 


the Sound, set in its grove of trees just 


faintly green. The days that followed were 
wonderful to Anne. It was sweet to look 
up from her work over budding tree-tops 
to the great blue expanse of waters, to be 
at the work she loved to do, making things 
shining and sweet, making a home ready. 
She was so tired at the end of the day that 
she spent deep, refreshing nights. Nature 
and work were accomplishing their healing, 
and the heart-break over Daddy filmed 
over like a closing wound. 

She wrote a long letter to Dorothy, which 
was to be handed around among the 
Eight E’s, explaining her flight from 
Chiltern, and begging them all to forgive 
her for not having said good-by. She told 
them about the good luck which had be- 
fallen her, and urged Dorothy to send her 
some word of the plans and the where- 
abouts of the girls of that little group which 
had spent so many happy days together. 

One day of sun and shower, when Anne, 
enveloped in a blue pinafore, was pursuing 
dust in the big hall, she heard a sudden pat- 
ter of rain on the windows, then a scramble 
of feet on the road, and a rush for the shel- 
ter of the piazza. She went to the door, 
which stood open, as a man appeared there. 

“May I step in here out of the rain?” 
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he inquired, then added, “Why, it’s 
Anne!” 

“Oh, you are Anthony!” she exclaimed. 

“What on earth are you doing down 
here?”’ Barrett asked. 

“T’m—I’'m a house-opener!”’ she said. 

“House-opener? I’ve heard of a house- 
breaker, but that is not what you are, I 
take it.” 

“No, I’m a fixer. The housekeeper was 
to come down, but she is sick, so I’m 
opening the house. Will you come in, or 
would you like it better on the piazza? It 
smells so nice out there.”’ 

He smiled. “I’d like it wherever you 
like it,” .he answered. 

“Oh, I can’t sit down anywhere now. 
We’re just rushing today. In four days we 
have to be ready.” 

“You poor little thing, do you mean to 
say that you work all day?” 

“Yes, and I just love it! I shall be so 
sorry when it’s done. I know I oughtn’t 
to be glad the housekeeper is sick, but I 
am!” she added, polishing a big candle- 
stick. 

He sat down and watched her. 
what will you do when it is done?” 

“T don’t know. Id like to go on fixing 
up houses until I die,” she said. 

“You funny child! You’d better come 
and open up mine.” 

She set down her candlestick and faced 
him. “Would you let me—would you?” 
she demanded, her face aglow. 

“Rather! When can you begin?”’ 

“The first of. May, when I am through 
here. Oh, that would be fun! But are 
you quite sure I could suit you? Maybe 
you’d better look over this house and see 
how I do it.” 

“No, thanks, I’ll take you on faith,” he 
laughed. 

“Where do you live?”’ 

“Half a mile down the shore. Better 
look us over before you take the job. 
Maybe we shall not please you.” 

“T know I want to do it.” 

“Good. The gardener and his wife are 
living in the house, so you can go over the 
minute you have finished here. Do I pay 
in advance, or do you send a bill later? 
How do house-openers conduct their busi- 
ness?” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t want you to pay me— 
I'd like to do it for you.” 

“Why?” he said curiously. 

“Because you were so nice to me that 


“ And 
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“This little girl_-wishes to speak to you, Mrs. Otis, I think,” Anthony said. Anne flushed and 


smiled. 


“Anne who?” said Mrs. Otis. 


night Icameto Mrs. Otis’s. Youdidn’t laugh 
at me when I dropped Daddy’s slipper.” 
He rose and came to the table. Just then 
a shaft of sunlight flooded the hall, and made 
Anne’s yellow hair shine like the copper 
things she worked with. ‘My dear house- 
opener, you need business training. You 
can not make such disproportionate return 
for so slight an excuse. But we won’t quar- 
rel over the bill. You are engaged here and 
now to open ‘The Eyrie’ on May first. 


“Mrs. Otis, you look just the same. 
“Anne Endicott from Chiltern,” the girl replied 


Don't you remember me? _['m Anne.” 


You can take your time about it, too. I’m 
in no hurry to move out.” 

“Thank you so much. What is your 
other name?” 

“T like Anthony.” 

She shook her head, smiling. 

“Barrett—what is yours?” 

“Anne Endicott.” 

He held out his hand. “That fits you. 
Good-by, Anne Endicott. Thanks for your 


hospitality.” 
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“T’m glad you came,” she replied earn- 
estly. 

At the door he turned. “I may drop in 
again, just to make our final arrangements, 
you know.” 

Then he tramped off. Anne stole to the 
window and watched him move down the 
road, through the trees, a big free-swinging 
figure. Then she skipped back to her pol- 
ishing, singing softly. 


On May first, in the morning, Anne called 
up New York, to tell Mrs. Otis that she was 
ready for them. That evening the first in- 
stalment of servants arrived, followed by 
the family and guests. Just before they 
were due, Anne fairly danced over the 
house. It was fresh and airy, flowers were 
in every room, lamps lit, and a table was 
set for tea. It was a joy to feel that all 
this harmony and readiness were of her 
making. 

It was then and there that Anne’s voca- 
tion came to her. She would make her 
living by opening country houses in the 
spring, and closing them in the fall. She 
would try to get a list of regular patrons. 
She would make out a list of prices and of 


the help she needed, so that it would be thor- 


oughly businesslike. All the training she 
had had in the litt’e cottage at Chiltern, 
and all her passion and talent for home- 
making would find its outlet in this delight- 
ful occupation. Oh, but she was happy! 
She did so want to please Mrs. Otis, to 
show her appreciation of the chance she had 
given her, and the inspiration that had 
grown out of that chance. 

She heard the motor honk on the drive- 
way; and in a second she heard them all in 
the hall. “ Why, it looks lovely!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Otis. “That child is a wonder. Go 
and ask her to come down,” she said to a 
servant. When Anne appeared, she greeted 
her warmly. “It’s perfect, Anne. This is 
Anne Endicott, my advance man,” she ex- 
claimed to the others. ‘She came down to 
make ready for my troupe.” 

Later when Anne took Mrs. Otis over the 
house on a tour of inspection, she explained 
her scheme for a new profession. 

“Anne, it’s a splendid idea. You can do 
it, too. Mrs. Wendell, who came down 
with us, wants you to open her house at 
once. We can get others for you, too, I’m 
sure. I engage you right now, for one hun- 
dred dollars 4 season.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Otis, that’s too much!” 


Sweet Anne Endicott 


“My dear, don’t ever say that to any- 
body,” she laughed. ‘‘ Mrs. Wendell wants 
you right away.” 

“But I—I am to do another house next.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Mr. Barrett’s house is next. 
I promised.” 

“Mr. Barrett?” said Mrs. Otis, stiffening 
slightly. 

“He came in here the other day to get 
out of the rain, and he engaged me to do 
his next.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t count on that. He has 
probably forgotten all about it. He’s a 
dreamer, a romancer; he should have been 
a troubadour in the middle ages. If he 
engaged you for so practical a purpose as 
opening his house, he has forgotten it by 
now. When did he want you?” 

“As soon as I finish here. The gardener 
and his wife are living in his place, so I was 
to go whenever I was through.” 

“You’d better do Mrs. Wendell’s. «It 
would make her angry if you did Mr. Bar- 
rett’s first.” 

“T could do his later—because he said I 
could take my own time,” Anne admitted 
naively. 

“Tf you are a wise young woman, you will 
find your time so full that you can not dec 
Mr. Barrett’s at all.” 

“Why?” inquired Anne curiously. 

“Because Mr. Barrett is the rich young 
desirable of this neighborhood, coveted by 
every mother for her marriageable daugh- 
ters, because you are young and not bad- 
looking, because Mr. Barrett saw you first 
at my house, and I prefer that you do not 
enter his service.” 

As a result of this pronouncement, Anne 
wrote Barrett that very night: 


Dear Mr. Barrett: 

Mrs. Wendell wants me next, and Mrs. Otis 
thinks I ought to go there. I have decided to 
make my living as a house-opener. Mrs. Otis has 
engaged me by the year, and so will Mrs. Wendell, 
if she likes me. Mrs. Otis thinks Mrs. Wendell 
would be angry if I did you first. Could I come to 
you afterward? I would be very quick and not 
keep you waiting long. 

Yours truly, 
ANNE ENDICOTT. 

Barrett laughed at the note, and answered 
at once. 

Dear Miss Anne Endicott: 

By all means “do me afterward.” 


you can, and stay as long as you can. 
ANTHONY BARRETT. 


Anne announced that she was ready to 
go to Mrs. Wendell’s, and Mrs. Otis took it 


At least, 


Come wher 
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for granted that her advice in regard to 
Barrett had been accepted. 

She went at the new house with abandon, 
because the sooner she finished it, the sooner 
she could begin on “The Eyrie.” She pon- 
dered Mrs. Otis’s comments on Barrett, and 
decided that she must be very careful not to 
give the neighborhood the least excuse for 
gossip. She must be an industrious autom- 
aton. The middle of May she delivered 
the house into Mrs. Wendell’s hands, and 
acquired her. second regular patron. 

The whole world was in leaf and early 
bloom when Anne took possession of “The 
Eyrie.” A great group of rocks, gray and 
brown, heaped themselves right over the 
water, and as if it had grown from the crest 
of the topmost rock, Barrett’s low, gray- 
stone house appeared. On one’ side the 
waves boomed and broke; on the protected 
side a series of little gardens dropped away 
to a stretch of level, formal garden below. 
They were gaily in bloom now, giving a 
splash of color from every window. 

Anne found the gardener’s wife a pleasant, 
ineffectual creature who thought the place 
“lonesome,’’ and welcomed Anne as com- 
pany. The first few days it was a struggle 
for Anne to keep her eyes on her work, 
with that stretch of sea hypnotizing her, 
and those precious gardens sending up their 
call. 

To spring out of bed in the morning and 
rush to. the window, to assure herself that 
the, sea was still there, to work hard making 
a beautiful place more beautiful, to eat like 
a hungry little wolf, to sleep all night with- 
out waking, such was her life in this en- 
chanted place. 

One morning she carried her work out on 
the rock ledge that served as a terrace, so 
that she might sit in the sun. She was so 
content that she smiled and sang. All at 
once a shadow fell across her, and she -ooked 
up. 

“Do you know you look like a wind- 
flower on my rocks?” smiled Barrett. “Are 
you always polishing?” 

“Nearly always. I love to polish,” she 
answered, her color high. 

He sat down beside her. 
my place?” 

She let her hands lie idle, as her eyes swept 
the expanse of sea. “I love it so it hurts.” 

“You feel it, too?” 

“Tt is like some interesting person, stern 
one minute, laughing the next. I don’t see 
how you can ever go away from it.” 


“Do you like 
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“ Where was it you lived, Miss Endicott?” 
he inquired. 

She told him about Chiltern, about the 
cottage and her father. 

“No wonder you ran away, poor little 
thing. Those were sad memories,” he said 
gently. 

“At first I thought I could not live with- 
out my father, but somehow I’ve grown to 
feel that he’s still here, in the sun, and in 
the sea out there, in the garden, in every- 
thing that is beautiful.” 

She rose, her task finished, and turned 
to go in. 

“Where are you going?” 

“T have lots of things to do in the house.” 

“Let them wait. This day will never be 
again.” 

“You mustn’t interfere with my work, 
must you?” she appealed to him. 

“But you’ve got all summer to get this 
house ready.” 

She smiled, shook her head, and disap- 
peared, so, perforce, he followed her. In 
spite of her protests he was under foot all 
the morning. He even insisted on helping 
her. They had luncheon on the terrace, and 
he begged her to accept a half-holiday, and 
come off on the motor-boat, or for a tramp 
in the woods. She was sorely tempted, but 
she refused, and he went off alone for an 
hour. 

“Did you miss me?” he demanded on 
his return. 

“You were gone only an hour.” 

“That’s long enough to miss somebody.” 

“T was too busy,” she evaded. 

“T won’t have you working yourself to 
death this way.” 

“T won’t. Did you have a good walk?” 

cc No.” . 

“No?” 

“T took you along and talked to you all 
the time, and you wouldn’t answer a word.” 

“Wouldn’t? How could I act like that 
when you are so kind to me?” 

“T even made love to you, and you 
wouldn’t answer.”’ She looked at him in- 
quiringly, blushed, and went out of the 
room without replying. Presently he went 
to the foot of the stairs and called up to 
her. “ Miss Endicott, I’m punished enough.” 
No answer. “I’m coming up—” 

She came down slowly, at that, and stood 
half-way upon the flight, looking at his 
upturned face below. ‘I wish you wouldn’t 
come while I’m here, please. Mr. Barrett,” 
she said earnestly. 
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“ Why? ) 

“Tt makes it—I can’t do my work—” 

“You dislike me?”’ 

“Oh, no; I like you.” 

“Then why? Mrs. Murdock is here.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that.” 

“What, then?” No answer. “May | 
come if I’m very good and helpful? I'll 
keep out of your way so you'll hardly know 
I’m here. It’s such fun to see you putting 
me to rights, Anne Endicott.” 

“T know it’s a great deal to ask, but, you 
see, you engaged me to do certain things, 
and if I don’t do them, I will lose my own 
self-respect, and besides, you’ll never want 
me again.” 

“And you would deliberately banish me 
from my own house the nicest time of the 
year? You want me to miss the spring 
gardens, and these first warm days?” his 
voice trailed off pathetically. 

“No, I don’t want you to,” she said in 
distress. 

“Tt is bad enough to have to go on that 
eight-fifty train tonight,” he said, like one 
thrust out of paradise. 

“You'll want your dinner here?” she said 
practically. 

“Dinner? Anne Endicott, you — you 
house-opener! I want you to come and sit 
on the rocks and watch the sunset with me 
As your employer, I demand it of you.” 

“Oh dear, if you only will not come 
again!” she said faintly, and led the way. 

“‘Here’s your place,” he said, and helped 
her into an armchair made by the rocks. 

He threw himself at her feet, and they 
were silent, watching the sky make ready 
for the daily miracle of sunset. No sound, 
only a sea-bird calling, far up above. An- 
thony looked up at her, and they smiled at 
each other. Then the absorbing exhibition 
of nature, the show-man, began. Splashes 
of orange, streamers of gold, bursts of red, 
and a yellow rim, with the great ball sink- 
ing into a sea of molten color transformed 
the sky. They watched it silently, and 
when it was over, the tears ran down Anne’s 
cheeks. 

Arthony laid a hand on hers a second. 
“Tt hurts me like that, too, only my tears 
run down inside my heart.” 

She smiled, rose, and stood a second above 
him, a slender, wind-blown figure. 

“Must it end, sweet Anne?” 


Her face quivered. “How did you know? 7 


They called me that at home.” 
* “Sweet Anne,” he nodded, and held out 


Sweet Anne Endicott 


his hand to help her, but she leaped down 
quickly and went in. 

“Did you telephone a station cab?” she 
asked him. ; 
“Are you so anxious to be rid of me?” 

“You must not miss your train.” 

“Sweet Anne, are you afraid of me? 
Tell me.” 

“No,” she answered, looking at him 
frankly. 

He took up his hat and coat to go, turned 
to hold out his hand to her, but with a 
good night, she was off up the stairs, leav- 
ing him puzzled. 

Each day after that she dreaded his com- 
ing, while she hoped for it. Her work was 
nearing completion, and she wondered if she 
dared summon him for an inspection. It 
was Wednesday, and by Saturday she 
would finish. 

The day was dark and heavy with storm. 
The sea pounded on the rocks, and the waves 
ran high. Anne felt as if they were sus- 


pended between angry earth and. angry sky, 


* Tve spent eleven days wanting to see you. said Anthony. 
coming to the foot of the ladder 
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” That is nice of you.’ replied Anne, dusting 
another book 


in their rock house. Mrs. Murdock was 
nervous and followed Anne about. She 
was sure that the house would blow off 
the rocks into the sea. Anne laughed 
and loved it. It exhilarated her. She 
wanted to go out and stand in-it and 
shout and sing. 

Instead, she busied herself with the 
books. Barrett had made: a long, low- 
ceilinged library, with windows over the 
sea. Mrs. Murdock had a fire blazing 
there, and Anne mounted the step-ladder 
to dust the books. Every now and then 
she sat down on the top step, her feet drawn 
up, while she dipped into a particularly 
alluring volume. It was so that Anthony 
found her when he came, a small, blue- 
pinafored figure, perching high. He had 
crossed the room to the foot of the ladder 
before she saw him. She tried not to look 
too pleased. 

“T came because I thought you might be 
frightened out here in a storm,” he said. 

“But I’m not—I love it.” 

“Does that mean that I am to go back, 
in all that wind,and rain, and discomfort?”’ 

“N—no. It was very kind of you to 
remember about me.” 

“Couldn’t you be a little glad to see me, 
Anne Endicott?” he demanded. 

“Are you wet?” 

“No.” 

“Tell Mrs. Murdock you'll be here for 
lunch, will you?” 

He looked his indignation, and just then 
a clap of thunder reverberated. 

“Did you thunder?”’ laughed Anne. 

“There is nothing funny about coming 
way out here this vile day to look after 
you!” 

“Forgive me, Mr. Barrett? What can I 
do to make you comfortable?” 

He crossed the room and threw himself 
into a big chair. “I don’t want to be made 
comfortable,” he said. She took out a 
book and dusted it. “Do you know I have 
stayed away from here eleven days?” 

“No, have you?” she answered with in- 
terest. 

“I’m used to coming out here whenever 
I want to,” he complained. 

“Next year you will not want a house- 
opener, I suspect.” She smiled, and put 
back the next book. 

“For heaven’s sake, Anne, let those in- 
fernal books alone and listen to me.” 

“T must finish the library today. I 
hear you; go on.” 
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He came to the foot of her ladder. “I’ve 
spent eleven days wanting to see you.”’ 

“That is nice of you,” she said, forefinger 
in the next volume. 

“Oh, thunder!”’ was his reply, as he flung 
out of the room. 

She looked after him dubiously, and 
went on with her work. For an hour 
there was only the storm outside, the 
logs on the hearth crackling, the slip of 
books returned to their places. She finished 
all the shelves before she permitted her- 
self to look out the window. There he 
was, pacing the rocks, the storm beating 
at him. 

Mrs. Murdock came in to announce 
luncheon. Anne went to the door to call 
him, but she could not make him hear, so 
she ran along the rocks toward him. 

He turned his face questioningly, and 
held out his hands to her. “Anne!” 

“Lunch!” she said, and ran back. 

When he appeared he had evidently de- 
cided upon new tactics. He was formal 
and very conversational. She played up to 
him, and immediately after lunch she 
disappeared, on the plea of work. She 
heard him prowling about below. At 
five o'clock, she relented and went down 
to find him in the library, moodily watch- 
ing the fire. 

“T’m going on the rocks,” she said. 

“Am I permitted on the rocks?” 

She laughed and went out. He seized an 
ulster and followed. 

“Take care, the wind is very strong,” he 
shouted, but she ran recklessly ahead. 

“Anne!” he cried, and plunged after and 
caught up with her on a flat ledge of rock, 
laying his hands on her shoulders. She 
leaned away from him, and but for his arms 
she would have toppled over. He caught 
her to him, standing behind her, and they 
swayed together in the wind. 

Anne laughed aloud, and stood in his 
embrace, her head back against his breast. 
Something in the storm, in his nearness, 
made her so happy that she could hardly 
breathe. Lightning ripped the sky, thun- 
der roared, and the wind. beat. The sound 
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—- 


of the waves churning below them was 
deafening. 

Darkness came suddenly, and Anne 
stirred, half turned. Anthony released her, 
took her hand, and led her back. At the 
door he put his arms about her and kissed 
her. Indoors Anne fled up-stairs, and 
did not reappear until Mrs. Murdock an- 
nounced dinner. 

He was at the foot of the stairs when she 
came down, his face as wistful as a boy’s. 
“Why did you run away, Sweet Anne?” 
be said. 

All through the meal she continued to 
run away. She kept Mrs. Murdock in the 
room every minute. But she knew that 
she must sooner or later face out that 
hour of folly on the rocks. 

He followed her into the library. “Anne,” 
he said softly, “Sweet Anne, do you know 
how I love you?” 

She turned to him, put her hands on his 
breast to hold him from her, while she 
looked into his eyes. “I’m—a_house- 
opener,” she said incoherently. 

“You're a heart-opener, you little, home- 
making Sweet Anne. Do you know how 
I’ve dreamed of you all these years, do 
you? Have you waited for me, Anne?”’ 

“Oh, please, I—”’ 

“You - quaint, old-fashioned, adorable 
thing! I thought you’d gone out of the 
world. You’re like heartsease and mignon- 
ette in a collection of orchids. Oh, my lit- 
tle love, do you care?” 

She nodded, her eyes brimming. 

“Say it, sweetheart.” 

“T love you, Anthony, but—”’ 

“Will you marry me tomorrow, and open 
up ‘The Eyrie’ every spring until you die, 
Anne?” 

“Are you sure I can suit you—as an 
opener?” she asked smiling. 

“T know you can fill every nook and 
cranny of my heart. 1 know you are my 
home, Sweet Anne, of all the world.” 

“T was going to be a business woman,” 
said Anne faintly, as she crept into his 
arms, and laid her cheek against his with 
a happy sigh. 


Do You Know This Girl ? 


“‘At home she had never been free. 


Her parents had not been rich enough to give her ‘advantages,’ but they did not 


consider themselves poor enough to let her work. Recause she never was dressed so well as her friends, and could not 


entertain them, she early became self-conscious. 
monotony of home duties and of dependence. 


‘Covet,’ people called her, when she was only dull and sick with the 
She had known that her mother hoped she would marry, and this knowledge 
had made her dumb in the presence of such young men as had essayed to call upon her. 


She felt that she did not have the 


gifts that made other girls popular with men, but underneath her diffident surface was a fierce ambition of another sort: 
to make her own way in the world without having to look for support either to her parents or to a husband.” ; 

She lives in every community in America. In this series of stories she is Marion Eastman, and Maude Radford Warren's 
story of her going out into the world to make her own way will appear in the February issue. 





“Nerves” ina child are usually 
due to a lack of certain foods 
—principally butter-fat. As 
Dr. Hutchinson says, in a case 
like this let the youngster's 
mind alone, forget that he has 


a ‘temperament, and try to 
put some fat on him as well 
as in him. By the time he is 
comfortably plump on cream 
and rich milk, his nervous- 
ness will have disappeared 


Our Misunderstood Nerves 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 


It’s a fact: man today lives almost three times as long and is, on the average, only about 
one-half as crazy as his savage prototype. Man is now civilized, and insanity is on the run. 
The popular “nervous prostration”’ and its allied fads are a mere flash in the pan, a passing 
fancy, so to speak, and there will be no need to enlarge the insane asylums or increase their 


numbers. 
decrease. 
other comforting facts in this article. 


Moreover, according as civilization becomes more advanced, insanity will further 


And for that ‘“‘there’s a reason.” 
It is written in his own inimitable fashion and is 


Dr. Hutchinson gives it and a number of 


about that common and popular subject of feminine discussion—and possession—“ nerves.” 


UR nerves are the most misunder- 
stood things about us—and the 
toughest. They are a singular 
mixture of Mother’s Darling and 

Tough Kid. They are mot misunderstood 
in the suffer-in-silence, hugging-their-cross, 
Christian-martyr sense of the term; on the 
contrary, they scream so loudly before they 
are hurt, and faint so convincingly whenever 
“chores” are mentioned that they escape 
all discipline and dirty work in the body 
household. And as they are abundantly 
able to lick anybody else in the body family 
that makes faces at them, they have the 
easiest time and “softest job” of all our 
body tissues. 

_ It is the business of the nerves to be sen- 
sitive, to respond instantly to the first 
whisper or thrill of danger, and their para- 


dox is that the healthier they are the more 
delicate they are. ‘“‘Steady”’ nerves, in the 
sense of stolid, dull, slow-responding neu- 
rons, are the worst and “unhealthiest”’ kind 
that anybody can have. Civilized nerves 
are far more sensitive than savage nerves, 
but civilized man, by virtue of more sensi- 
tive nerves, has grown taller, stronger, 
more enduring, become less subject to dis- 
ease than the “noblest” savage ever yet 
discovered, and lives nearly three times as 
long. 

The trouble is that we have allowed our 
nerves to impose on us. Not content with 
being of great and real importance, they 
have insisted on being considered the 
“whole show” and crowned dictators of the 
body republic. Just as one given an inch of 
advantage is prone to make it a yard, so 
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It's not a “killing pace” we live today. Asa matter of fact, modern business life furnishes the brain and 
men and women whose nerves are a “wreck” would better look less to “business 


our nervous system has gradually presumed 
upon its privileges until it has hypnotized 
us into the belief that the state of our 
nerves is the most important consideration 
in the world. 

It is only fair to recall that we have our- 
selves actively assisted in creating this illu- 
sion of the supreme importance and delicacy 
of the nervous system. Ever since we dis- 
covered that we had a brain, we have been 
so enormously proud of that swollen cepha- 
lic bulb which houses what we are pleased 
to term our mind that we eagerly bow down 
before it and worship it and declare it to be 
the only thing about our vile body which is 
really worth considering. Mind maketh 
man, and the brain is the seat of the mind! 
Recently, however, we have come to sus- 
pect that our mind, whatever we mean by 
the term, so far from being confined to our 
brain or even chiefly residing there, per- 
vades every region of our body. 

Fortunately we still have the whip-hand 
of our nerves, and possess means to limit 
their tyranny and check their delusions of 
grandeur whenever we will. While in one 
sense the brain and nerves are the biggest 
and bossiest things in the body, in another 
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sense they are the weakest and most de- 
pendent. They have wonderful executive 
powers, but they have no control over the 
finances. Brain may be president of our 
body republic, but stomach still remains the 
legislative body which alone can raise 
money and vote supplies. We can, at will, 
starve or poison our nerves into wild but 
impotent revolt, or we can feed and play 
them into good behavior. 

In fact, the secret of success in dealing 
with the nervous system is to pay little or 
no attention to it directly, but to feed and 
rest and exercise all the rest of the body into 
perfect condition; then the nervous system 
will ‘‘Baa-baa hoppee long too,” as_ the 
Chinese version of “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb” hath it. Nothing that is done to 
the brain or mind, or by the mind, has the 
slightest permanent effect upon either in- 
sanity or nervous breakdown, save in so far 
as mental impressions influence physical 
conduct. Food is the master-word in 
neurology, just as much as it is in cattle- 
feeding, or egg-production, or factory 
output. Take care of your digestion, ‘your 
play, and your sleep, and your nerves will take 
care of themselves. Our nerves are not 





nervous system more wholesome exercise than did any previous condition of man 
cares’ for the cause and more to their habits of eating, sleeping, and exercising 


-which is to say that the 


breaking down under modern civilization; 
on the contrary, they are thriving and grow- 
ing fat on it. 

But if this be true, how did we get such 
an absolutely contrary impression? The 
misapprehension rests mainly upon two 
facts. In the first place, as we have al- 
ready seen, we mistake the ringing sentinel 
challenge of the nerves at the first footfall 
of danger for a sign of disease or weakness 
in them. It is often the people most “deli- 
cate” in youth who live to the ripest old age, 
because their nerves always scent danger 

‘ahead in time for them to sidestep it. 

The second reason for this wrong impres- 
sion is that we confuse the recognition of a 
disease with its prevalence, and imagine 
that because we have had the wit finally to 
discover a disease, therefore it has only just 
been created! It is only within the last two 
or three hundred years that humanity has 
become intelligent enough to recognize the 
large bulk of nervous and other chronic 
diseases. Whereupon, with logic positively 
infantile in its feebleness, we dub them 
“new” and declare that they have only just 
come into existence, and that if they con- 
tinue to increase at the rate at which we 


have discovered them, they will devour us 
alive and wipe out the race within a few 


generations! We mistake an increase of 
our ability to recognize and talk about a 
disease for an increase in its prevalence. 
Take, for instance, the widely trumpeted 
belief in the increase of insanity. The most 
thoughtful and competent experts, both 
medical and statistical, are now almost 
unanimous in the opinion that the increase 
of insanity in modern times is almost en- 
tirely upon paper. That is to say, we are 
recognizing and officially registering every 
year more of the ill-balanced minds in 
the community than we ever did before. 
So far from insanity being peculiarly a 
disease of civilization, a penalty of educa- 
tion and culture, it is precisely the opposite. 
Every savage tribe that has been carefully 
studied has shown a higher percentage of 
insanity than any known civilized nation, 
and every half-civilized race yields more 
lunatics than any highly civilized one. 
It is the lowest and most primitive 
class of society that sends the largest per- 
centage of its numbers into the insane 
asylums, both public and private, and 
the highest class that sends the lowest 
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percentage. Our foreign-born immigrants, 
for instance, contribute nearly double the 
percentage that our native-born population 
does. 

But when all is said and done, and the 
very blackest figures are accepted, the most 
thoroughly registered and highly intellectu- 
alized of modern communities, such as 
Massachusetts, for instance, shows a total 
insanity rate of only about four in the thou- 
sand, less than one-half of one percent! 
And even allowing that there are four mild, 
or unrecognized cases outside the asylums 
for every one in them, this would make 
only two percent of all grades of mental 
defectives in the entire community. If the 
grim clutch of circumstance, and the 
“slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,” 
acting upon our defenseless nervous systems 
through more than five thousand years of 
various degrees of civilization, have suc- 
ceeded in crazing only two percent of us, we 
surely need not have any very grave appre- 
hension for the integrity of our nervous 
systems in the future! 

The strong probability is that so far from 
insanity being on the increase, we have less 
of it now than we ever had _ in any previous 
age. He would certainly be a bold man who 
would contend, in view of the disgusting 
and degrading superstitions, the childishly 
ignorant beliefs, and the imbecile philoso- 
phies of the universe which not merely “got 
by,” but were implicitly believed by the 
human race two, three or four thousand years 
ago, that the prevalence of insanity and 
feeble-mindedness could possibly have been 
less then than it is now. Indeed, a consid 
erable percentage not only of the priests, 
magicians, prophets, and founders of new 
religions, but also of so-called wise men, gen- 
iuses, statesmen, and great conquerors of 
past ages like Alexander, Attila, and Genghis 
Khan—to say nothing of their modern 
would-be imitators—can now be recognized 
as clearly and unmistakably insane. The 
most charitable view that we can take, not 
merely of the beliefs, but of the behavior 
of our ancestors in that riot of murder, 
pillage, and pestilence known as the Dark 
Ages, is that a considerable share of them 
were really—not quite responsible. This in- 
terpretation is supported by the high per- 
centage of insanity and imbecility in the 
most direct and unchanged survivors of 
that period, the royal houses of Europe. 

What is true'of insanity is equally true 
of practically all other diseases of the ner- 
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vous system. Some of these have been 
known by the medical profession for hun- 
dreds of years—indeed, in a vague sort of a 
way, for thousands of years—but the vast 
majority of them were practically unknown 
to the laity, and hence imperfectly recog- 
nized by the profession until about forty 
or fifty years ago. As a consequence, we 
have suddenly discovered the accumula- 
tion of centuries, so to speak, within little 
more than a single lifetime, and the appar- 
ent mass and magnitude of them, not un- 
naturally, alarms us. But the moment we 
begin to get their perspective, to study them 
in relation to their comparative proportion 
to diseases of other organs, we are reassured 
at once. 

Roughly speaking, the body is made up of 
five great systems of about equal magnitude 
and importance, the digestive,the circulatory, 
the respiratory, the nervous, and the motor, 
represented respectively by the stomach 
and intestines; the heart and the blood- 
vessels; the lungs; the brain and the 
nerves; and the muscles and bones. Arrang- 
ing these five systems according to the 
number of deaths due to their breakdown 
or disease, with the weakest and least re- 
sisting at the top, the lungs occupy that bad 
eminence—consumption, pneumonia, and 
their allies being responsible for nearly a 
third of all deaths—while the nervous sys- 
tem comes next to the last. That is to say, 
judging by the frequency with which its 
diseases and breakdowns cause death, the 
nervous system is the toughest. 

Not only is this general statement true, 
but when we study the returns more closely, 
we find that many, if not most of the deaths 
attributed to the nervous system are really 
due to and dependent upon diseases begin- 
ning in some other system. For instance, 
apoplexy, or “stroke of paralysis,” usually | 
classified, and in a sense correctly, under 
diseases of the nervous system, is really 
due to decay and rupture of the coats of 
the blood-vessels supplying the brain, and 
might fairly be classed as a disease of the 
circulatory system. 

The control which these and similar facts 
give us over the prevention of nervous dis- 
eases is most important and practical. In 
the first place, in a small percentage of 
cases, like insanity, feeble-mindedness, and 
certain paralyses of childhood, we have to 
begin, in Holmes’s phrase, “with the 
grandparents,” for heredity plays a heavy 
part. But in a large majority of cases 
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control of the causes of the 


within the lifetime of the individual. 
The first and one of the most important 


ways to prevent and check t 


nervous diseases is to fight against general 
It would hardly be 


infections and fevers. 
too much to say that two-t 


definite and serious diseases of the nervous 


system are due to its invasions 
or poisons of general infection 
foremost 


all insanity in men, as 

paresis ends in insanity. 

Then come the after- 

efiects upon the brain 

and nervous’ system 

of such diseases as 

typhoid fever, 

pneumonia, and 

tuberculosis, par- 

ticularly, and in 

a less degree, 

scarlet fever, 

measles, diph- 

theria, and 

even the grippe 

and tonsil- 

litis. A care- 

ful study of 

the number 

of admissions 

into our state 

asylums shows a 

steady increase 

after each exten- 

sive epidemic of 

these infectious diseases 

in the state. Nearly 

fifteen percent of all in- 

sanity is now attributed to 

the poisons of the common 

infections; these are re- 

garded at least as its im- 

mediate exciting causes. 
The second commonest 

cause of insanity is over- 

work, especially under un- 

favorable conditions. The 

percentage of operatives in 

our modern factories who 

are made at least tempo- 

rarily insane by the long 

hours and the monotony of 

their work, and of school 


among them comes 
which is the sole cause of the two most seri- 
ous forms of general paralysis, known as 
paresis and locomotor ataxia. 
causes between ten and fifteen percent of 


disease falls 
is pitiable. 


he spread of 
shortage of 


hirds of our varied diet. 
by the germs 
s. First and 
syphilis, 


It also 
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children in Germany who commit suicide, 


The next commonest cause of nervous 
diseases is under-feeding, particularly a 


certain elements which will 


be deficient in any but a rich and well- 


Chief among these come fats, 


particularly butter and cream, which on ac- 
count of their expensiveness are apt to be 
omitted or limited in amount. 
as it may sound, nearly two-thirds of our 
brain and nervous system consists of fat, 
a delicate, phosphorized, fatty substance 
called lecithin, which plays an important 
and most vital part, not only as a food and 


Paradoxical 


protection to the nerve-cells, but by en- 
tering into their chemical reactions in 

a most intimate way. We are only 

just beginning to understand the 


a 


¥ 


There is danger in overwork—it is the 
second commonest cause of insanity——but 
it is the monotony, the spirit-breaking char- 
acter of the tasks that counts, not the phys- 
ical exertion. Those who toil at routine 
work do well to de nand short hours 


reason for the high value 

which man has always 

placed upon butter and 

cream, or, failing 

these, other animal 

fats in his. dietary. 

No vegetable fat or 

oil will fill the bill; 

and animal fats 

other than butter 

or cream will 

fill it only im- 

perfectly, 

especially in 

children. You 

can starve your 

nerves into 

seeing 

things,” not 

only by fast- 

ing as the 

founders of 

primitive reli- 

gions did when 

they wanted to 

get new revela- 

tions and see visions, 

but also by living upon 

a monotonous, inadequate 

diet, poor in fresh meats, 

fresh vegetablcs, fresh fruits, 
and butter-fat. 

So that if your child is thin 

and nervous and excitable, 

the best thing to do is to 

let his mind entirely alone, 

forget that he has a 

“temperament” and try 

to put some fat on him. By 
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the time you have him comfortably plump, 
his nervousness will have totally dis- 
appeared, nine times out of ten. Watch 
his instinctive likes and dislikes carefully; 
there’s nearly always a reason for them. 
If he can’t eat a particular food, give him 
something else of equal-nutritive value that 
he does like. If he can’t stand work in the 
heat, or bright light in his eyes, or stuffy 
rooms, change his work or turn him out- 
doors to enjoy himself and grow strong and 
happy. Keep a child happy and healthy, 
and his intellect and morals will take care of 
themselves. Humor him more and yourself 
less, and he’ll cause you far less anxiety in 
later life. Some children never get really 
enough to eat until they are recovering after 
a severe illness. 

If you find yourself nervous and worried 
and threatened with nervous breakdown, 
don’t scold yourself or pass good resolutions 
to stop worrying, or assure yourself that 
there is nothing-really the matter: all that 
won’t help»you a particle. Just get busy 
and find -out how you are abusing your 
stomach by not giving it proper food or 
time enough to digest it; or your muscles 
by working too long hours indoors; or your 
lungs by breathing foul, stuffy air in offices, 
kitchens, or bedrooms with no windows 
open; or your eyes by not getting enough 
sleep at night. 

When you have located your offense 
against yourself, stop it—there will usually be 
several of “it” —and begin to work and eat 
and play and rest sensibly and rationally. 
The first thing you know, your nervous 
symptoms will clear up and disappear. If 
they don’t, it will be because you have a 
brain tumor or some hereditary defect. 
Even diseases of the imagination will disap- 
pear under this treatment, because a per- 
fectly healthy brain and nerves, which 
means one supplied with plenty of rich, pure 
blood and given a proper combination of 
exercise and rest, will not go out of their 
way to imagine calamities that never hap- 
pen. It is only poisoned, overworked, or 
underfed nerves that indulge in this kind of 
self-torture. 

If you want clear, steady nerves for your- 
self and your children, keep away from all 
the infections that you possibly can and you 
will sidestep two-thirds of your risks of 
serious nervous disease, unless you happen 
to be of the unfortunate five or ten percent 
who are hereditarily defective or unstable. 

Next, give yourself and your children, 
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particularly your children, abundance of 
good, sound, nourishing food as varied and 
of as high a quality as your pocketbook can 
afford. You can hardly overfeed an active, 
growing child, provided the food is abso- 
lutely sound and of good quality and he eats 
with an appetite. His hungry and rapidly 
developing nerve-cells, with their jacket of 
fat, will pick’ out the combination of pro- 
teins, enzyms, vitamins, and fats which 
they need and which are present in only 
small amounts in any one food, and his 
active muscles will burn up all the rest clean. 

Next after the avoidance of infections and 
the engulfing of plenty of proper food for 
the prevention of nervous disturbances 
come sufficient amounts of sleep and rest. 
The vast majority of people probably 
undersleep and would be benefited dis- 
tinctly by from one to three more hours of 
sleep out of the twenty-four than they: take. 
Sleep is not a negative process by any 
means, but a positive and active one,.and 
the longer we can keep our body-batteries 
recharging themselves ‘in that state of.ain- 
consciousness, the more and better. work 
they will do the following day. The only 
limit to the amount of sleep for a child is all 
that he can be induced to take, and it would 
do most grownups good to sleep nine hours 
every night and stay in bed every, Sunday 
morning until they woke up wide awake of 
their own accord. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that 
as it is the business of the nerves to be sensi- 
tive and quickly responsive, they need, not 
only adequate rest and food, but plenty of 
exercise at their own particular game in the 
form of excitement and amusement: The 
best cure for nerves and nervousness is 
something interesting to do and to think 
about, a full, active, enjoyable life, with 
“something doing” every day in the week 
but one. 

The more brains you have to start with, 
the less likely they are to break down, and 
while some of our neurasthenics and psy- 
chasthenics are the very salt of the earth, a 
good many of them have to be told that 
what their brains chiefly need is a little 
rational exercise occasionally. The brain 
and the nervous system, like everything else 
in the body, are improved and strengthened 
by being worked vigorously within the 
limits of their powers and _ nutrition. 
Modern civilization does this more perfectly 
and wholesomely than any previous con- 
dition of man. 


Dr. Hutchinson’s next article, Military Training in Schools, will appear in the January issue. 





All ycung bass-ballers then turn inward to me 


I spank 11, but No 12 wound me consicerable 


by brick-bat in seat of my stummick while Hon. Empire drownd 
me by hose betop of head 


Togo and the Little Aristocrat 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


To Editor “Good Housckeeper Magazine,” 
prominent thinker about painless child- 
raising, 


EAREST SIR:— 
I am now quite a former em- 
ployee of housework in home of 
Mrs & Mr Sinclair Van Casey, 
Salt Creek, O’Hio. In this dearie family 
I dishcovered numberous high-toned quali- 
ties of nobility which was so agreeable to 
my Japanese snobbery that I wished to 
remain but couldn’t. Sorry. 

When I emerged into that Van Casey 
home, compressed mansion of White House 
appearance, I could distinctually hear 
sounds of yellup, whoop, cry-baby, & angry 
agony. 

Hon. Mrs meet me at door-porch with 
Hon. Martha Washington appearance of 
eyebrows. 


“What noise that, if could tell?’ I ask 
to know. “Are it sounds of wounded eagle 
fighting with wildcat?” 

“Rather not is!” she snibbér. “That 
are my preshus son, Cortland Fauntleroy 
Van Casey, grieving because he can not 
pour milk into the phonograph. He are 
aged six, angel, inheriting wonderful will 
power from his godfather, Gen. Howells.” 

“Congratulate!” Thusly I commence 
with chivalry. 

“He are very aristocratic child,” she re- 
nounce. ‘Which should be natural be- 
cause we are 1st Family of Blossom County. 
We are noble & poor.” 

“T am even poorer,” I dement agreely. 

“My husband’s ancestor were engineer 
for Hon. Chris Columbus,” she say more- 
over. “As for me, I am a Swampnutt of 
East Orange. What wonder, then, that 
child Cortland Fauntleroy etc should be 
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endowered with more virtues than others 
of similar age?”’ 

“Nothing but miracles!” I appreciate. 

“While you are family retainer in this 
noble house,” she comet, “‘ you are expected 
do regular drudgery of humble kitchen. 
Also I wish more. While not otherwise 
idle, you must keep bright Japanese eyes 
on outlook for darling little Cortland etc.” 

“What operation shall my eyes perform 
on him?” I ask to know. 

“One thing I more than others fear. 
Contax with crude childhood destroys re- 
finement among high-up babies. There- 
fore he must not be permitted to play with 
lads of either sex who are not his equals or 
superiors.” 

“T am capable to think,” are sweetish 
promus from me. 


Mr Editor, I were two (2) hours employ- 
ment in kitchen of that home before I be- 
come acquaintance of darling child Cort- 
land. While I was setting pealing potatus 
by kitchen sink and entertaining my 
soul with Japanese poetry, of suddenly come 
Indiana yell befront of my back. while 
stool leg on which I was occupying flop 
uply so confused that I were deposed to 
floor with potatus pouring over my brains. 

I make ancestral curse and look upwards. 
From door-crack I could observe one angel 
expression cheering at me amidst goldy 
curls, while pulling string to stool-leg. 

“So hi!” he holla. “I are glad to con- 
fuse Japanese peril by humorous trix!” 

“Do not your Hon. Mother teach you 
more better politeness as that?’’ I requesh, 
rubbing consolidated forehead where po- 
tatus hit. 

“How darest you address a Van Casey 
in that handwriting?” he renig, hoisting 
himself up to complete smallness of his 
height. 


I were confused to reply, so he stroked . 


me in eye with bean-pistol while I stood 
inquiring. 

“Tn Japan,” I narrate, “nobility is shown 
by chivalry.” 

“When I require lessons in Japanese,” 
he skiff, “I shall apply elsewheres.”’ 

Once more he ame bean-pistol at my ex- 
pensive nose while I avoid away by knock- 
ing over dish-pan. 

“What this racket of noise, Togo?”’ 
require Hon. Mrs Van Casey making an- 
noyance to me while approaching. 

“Your son & air firstly pulled me amidst 
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potatus, then apologized by insults,” I 
negotiate. 

“Dearie Cortland!” she rectify. “He 
inherits sense of humor from Gt grandfather 
Klotz, who were famus in Revolution for 
burning houses. Also he got high spirit 
and warlike disposition from J. W. Planta- 
genet, who was a crusader. He got wonder- 
ful power of repartee from Uncle Elihu 
Chowder—” 

“One thing he never got from any an- 
cestor,” I snuggest. 

“What that?” she deploy. 

“Spanking,” I deprave. 

“Spank!” she shreech. ‘My Cortland? 
If a hand is laid on his sensitive soul in 
angry spank his ancestry would be jarred 
forever.” 

“T remember that tenderly,” thusly I 
search. 

“Not one family trait shall be destroyed 
in precious lamb, you remember those?”’ 

I do. 

“And do not for one imaginary instant 
forget what I told you—preserve my little 
Cortland from playmates who are not his 
equals in manners & refinement.” 

“Faithfully,” I say so while enjoying 
dizziness. 


Mr Editor, we have all been children 


sooner or later. This account for nearly 
all crimes. So I could excuse Hon. Cort- 
land, perhapsly, when he play innocence 
game around kitchen, while painting canary- 
bird with lard, and attaching fly-paper to 
exterior Tom cat. Also his brightness in 
pouring water down chimbley for see how 
nicely stove could explode were slightly 
unnoticed by me. 


“Poor child! He got such scarce play- 
mates,’ snuggest Hon. Mrs Van Casey 
while sewing up my wounds. “St George 
de Brie, aged like him, and very aristocratic, 
are now less often here because last time my 
Cortland fought duels with a brick. Little 
Gwenevere Stutterhoover, 1st family of 
Padooka, also come more seldomly because 
sweet Cortland dishcovered she got an- 
cestors who sold shoes. Hard, hard, for 
child like mine to find equals or superiors.” 

“Maybe I shall find some breeds,”’ are 
promus from me while looking out of win- 
dow and dishcovering Hon. Cortland setting 
fire to chicken-coop in backyard. 

That p. m. I think with considerable 
rapidity about that Hon. Child and how 
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he could not die from alonesomeness and 
yet keep his aristocracy out of my way. 
Soonly I took pities on him and tell him 
nice names for company, but he response 
by cry-baby reply, and explan how my face 
resemble nighthorse dreams. 

When it was late that day Hon. Mrs go 
walk for Christianity among churchwork. 
Doing so she leave Hon. Cortland to care 
of my responsible fingers. Time pass. 
Pretty soonly I could observe him wearing 
handsom clothes while dragging garden- 
hose-squirter across backyard. 

“What to do?” I requesh, because fear- 
ful about injuring him. 

“Common boys are playing bass-ball in 
nex lot,” he dib. 
“T shall wet them 
away because of 
their vulgarity.” 

“This will be 
nice amusement 
for aristocracy,” I 
manage, not ima- 
gining. 

From  window- 
pain I could ob- 
serve how pitch- 
baller was throwing 
to bat-hitter while 
insulting empire 
amidst boyish kit- 
ten-calls. I behold 
Hon. Cortland 
amount up to top- 
fence dragging 
garden-hosiery. Si- 
lences. Squirts. 
Loudy chorus of 
yowell, snarrel, re- 
buke, and exclam from those common boys. 

“Why you wet our gaming with squelch?” 
holla Hon. Team Capt in tough-tone 
soprano. 

“Because you come here and _ insult 
my highness by your lowness,” snar- 
rel Hon. Cortland, turning on more 
sprinkles. 

Yowell!! 

When nextly I look, all kidly athletes had 
scrambled over fence—and what see? 
Considerable enraged bass-ballers was hold- 


We have all been cnildren sooner or later. This account 

for nearly all crimes. So I could excuse Hon. Cortland 

perhapsly, when he play innocence game around kitchen 
attaching fly-paper to exterior Tom cat 
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ing Hon. Cortland from shower-bath by 
that brutal nozzle. 

I make war-cry peculiar to Samurai 
saving homes, then I lept- outward through 
window in middle of that squabbly mob. 
I pull apart that aristocrat child while he 
escape with reproaches shreeching through 
water. All youngly bass-ballers then turn 
inward to me. I spank 11, but No 12 
wound me considerable by brick-bat in 
seat of my stummick while Hon. Empire 
drownd me by hose betop of head. 

Next I heard were lady-cry from house- 
step. All urchinly children escape away 
by fence. Hon. Mrs approach up and 
annex my sopped coat-sleeve. 

“What were you permitting my choice 
child do with those crude boys?” she ex- 

aggerate. 
“Playing,” I demolish 
meekishly. 
“What were he play- 
ing?”’ she remove. 
“The hose,” I manip- 
ulate. 
“What you mean by?” 
she snagger. 
“Did not I 
told you dis- 
tinctually 
not permit 
my Preshus 
associate 
; with any but 
Ss hisequalsand 


superiors?” 
Sp “You did 


[Sicoraoe those,’ I 
agree it. 

‘* Then 

why you let him mix by such childhood?” 

“Because they his equals and superiors,” 
I renig fearlussly. 

“In what qualities, please?” she hissy 
like snakes. : 

“Tn all varieties of manners, high-spirit- 
ness, sense of humor, and etc. which your 
dearie son inherit from his ancestry,” 
I push back while retiring from job quite 
destitoot. Hoping you are the same, 
Yours truly, 

HASHIMURA TOGO. 


‘The time draws near the birth of Christ,” when it is the custom to give gifts and 


to make merry. 


Will you not choose your gifts now, in order that those who work 


in the stores may have a “Merry Christmas,’’ too? 
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PPARENTLY we are never (t 
done with furnishing and ia} 
refurnishing our 
homes. The inevi- 

table wear and tear on 

things in daily use, the 

desire to replace with a 

better choice the things 

which should never have 

been bought at all: these are 

factors to be reckoned with. It 

takes ever so little in the way 

of a promiscuous lot of small 

furnishings to rob a room of 

whatever character it might 

have possessed; yet, on the 

other hand, only {by the wise 


addition of 
many little ac- <0 : 
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All -the arti- 

these pages 

lent Christ- 

of good qual- 

ably correct design. In some 
equally attractive but less expen- 
one shown is manufactured, 
nishings may be purchased 
and a further description of the 
upon request if a 


cessories can 
most rooms, 
especially fam- 
ily living-rooms, 
be. made _ thor- 
oughly comfort- 
able. 

The solution 
of the problem 
of having the 
necessary fur- 


Convenience. the 
first law of the liv- 
ing-room, demands 
that every chair be 
near if not beside a 
table. A small tri- 
pod table such as 
this admirably sup- 
plements the cus- 
tomary larger ones 


certain other chairs. 
This is not nearly ‘so 
difficult or expensive a 
matter as might at first 


z= appear. One has only to glance 


nishings and at 
the same time 
keeping your 
living-room in 


An adaptation of the old- “ 


time bench to the modern. e) 
home; for coffee-cup, ash- 
tray. or what you will 


What more could be 


order, even when the whole 
family gathers and takes up 
the several interests of its 
members, is found in mak- 


asked of a cozy corner 
than this, with its 
table drawn up to the 
sofa-end and holding 


a reading-lamp’ 


y 
as io, 4 


‘ a ia ith & 
Pa 


over the great variety of 
small tables designed by 
the master. cabinetmakers 
of the eighteenth century 


La 


3 
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ing specific provision for A 
these diverse occupations. To be- . é 

gin with, very few living-rooms have at « 

enough tables: small tables, the kind } 
you want and where you want them; * 
light tables, easy to move about, x 
and unencumbered, so that you can # 
at any moment lay down a book, or P 
your work-bag, or an ash-tray, or 
what you will, without having first 
to remove something else. By all 
the laws and regulations for living- 
room comfort every chair should 
have its table near, if not beside it, 
and since but two, or at most three, 
chairs can be drawn up by any large 
table without disturbing the equilib- 
rium of the room, it follows that 
special tables must be provided for 
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cles illustrated in 
will make excel- 
mas gifts. They are 
ity and unquestion- 
instances an 
sive piece than the 
Any of these fur- 
through the magazine. Prices 
articles will gladly be given 
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sf 
or just large enough to hold refresh- 
ments for one or a smoker’s sup- 


44 plies, to the larger tea-tables, some 


with dish-top or raised fret to 
keep one’s china from slipping 
off, and including all the charm- 
ing shapes and styles of the 
“turn-top” or “tip-top” 
family. Many of 

the latter are solid enough 

to hold a reading-lamp, and 

all of them are conven- 

iently hinged underneath 

so that you may turn 

down the top and 

stand the table out 

of the way wher- 

ever and when- 

ever you choose 

—and no matter 

where you put it, 

it will always be a 

graceful addition to 


stamp is enclosed. 


to see how thorough- 
ly they and the 
home-makers of their 
day understood the 
art of putting people 
are scarce, but 
ductions of these 
readily be found. 
first of all, the 
tripod tables 
size from tiny 


Comfort should be the first re- 

quirement for a living-room 

chair, even for the semi-formal 

kinds. of which we must have 

one or two in addition to our 
real lounging-chairs 


Antiques 
good repro- 
pieces may 
There are, 
quaint old 
ranging in 

teapoys, 


at ease. 


the room. 
But suppose the 
furnishings of the 
room forbid the 
choice of mahog- 
any? Then step 
back to the seven- 
teenth century with 
its fascinating “ but- 
terfly’’ tables, 
three-cornered 
tables, and others 
in oak or walnut of 
the drop-leaf va- 
riety; or help your- 
self to the small 
benches, “forms,” 
A magazinee aS they were called, 
rackis in real- which were com- 
ty eee monly used when 
It pays big Chairs were a luxury 
dividends in and which are com- 
tidiness 24 ing into greater 

popularity every 
day of this twentieth century as 
coffee- and smoking-stands for 
rooms furnished in Early-English 
styles. The beauty of any of 
these smaller pieces is that you 
can pick them up with one hand, 
set them down anywhere, and 


Even in a small room the sofa © table is slender, such as this 
may face the fireplace, with the “William and Mary” design. 
reading-and-writing-table stand- with end leaves and a spacious 


ing immediately back of it, if the drawer 


use them for almost anything. 
One small table suitable for 
living-room use is called by a 
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half-dozen different names and eae 

serves as many purposes. You can oe 

spread out your favorite magazines 

on it or the contents of 

your darning-bag; you 

can pull it over your 

knees and write on it or 

draw it up beside the 

bed, if occasion requires, 
and eat breakfast from it. And 
you can do all of these things 
and many more besides with 
a good “nest of tables,” an- 
other invention of the old cab- 
inetmakers which ought to be 
found in every modern home. 
One of the three or four units, i 
for example, may be just the We For holding fern-boxes, plants, and jardinitees 
right size and height to stand : oi small tables will be foux 
at one end of the lounge. Per- 
haps you have already discov- 
ered the luxury of those little 
semi-circular tables expressly 
designed to make the enjoy- either flat against the 
ment of your sofa or daven- wall or out in the cen- 


port complete. And, of . ter of the floor, and, 
; when the time comes to 


only a single ornament 
for their decoration, they 
stand with equal grace 


course, we must mention 
those best-beloved of all the open them up, there 


drop-leaf species—the smaller a you have a table-top 
“gate-leg” tables. With ee ce ; i large enough for the 


folded leaves and needing whole tea-service, or for 
a game of cards or 


For the hall, a console table bearing a vase checkers, or for a dozen 
of flowers whose reflection is visible in the oe other uses. No one 
adjoining a trick, but a ‘ knows who first in- 
vented the gate-leg 
table, but, dating back 
to “the age of oak,” it 
is more popular today 
than ever before. 
Before dismissing this 
matter of small tables, 
if you want 
your living- 
room to play 
as intimate 
a part as it 
should in the 
lives of your 
children, and 
to hold as 
dear a place 
as it ought 
in the mem- 
ories of child- 


Another adaptation of the small tripod table to home comfort: for the occupant of the hood, isn t it 
chaise longue it affords a place for a smoker s accessories or a woman's sewing only fair to 
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liam and Mary” design makes an 
ideal auxiliary to the family read- 
ing-table. Put a comfortably up- 
holstered bench before it, if there is 


ft not room for chairs. Indeed, you 
ar will often find a good bench the more 


2 a desirable, especially when you want to 
- look over something with somebody else. 
== Like the little tripod tables, a bench never 


any one of the numerous species of 
attractive and adaptable 


provide at least one 
table where they 
can spread out 
their picture-books, A small table in the 
Fe . living-room supplies a multitude 
drawing-materials, o¢ wants. The illustrations show 


and games without « familiar type with leaves that 
may be raised or lowered at will 


ae eee 


having to be care- ake ___ 


ful of anything, or 

at which they can 
study instead of be- 

ing exiled to the din- 
ing-room? A very 
wise mother once ex- 
plained to me that one of 
the most important 
pieces of furniture in her 
big living-room was a 
quaint little oak table. 
With its two sides down, 
it stood conveniently by 
the arm of a big Ches- 
terfield sofa, but that was 
only its incidental use. 
Whenever they wanted 
a place for pictures, or 


One of the “ancient and honorable order of ‘gate- 


interferes with the balance of the fur- 
niture in a room, while it does 
afford an extra seat whenever the 
family circle overflows. Since peri- 
odicals and newspapers do more than 
anything else to “clutter up” a living- 
room table, if an additional 
table of this 
sort can not 
be had, 
some other 
provision 
should always 
be made. There 
are plenty of 
well-built mag- 
azine racks 
which any 
home can ai- 

ford. 
Two other 
incidental lux- 
uries which add so 
much to the final 
enjoyment and ap- 
pearance of a room 
that they ought rather 
to be called essentials 
than finishing touches 
are plant-stands and 
mirrors. Just a tiny 
table with.a well-filled 
jardiniére, or an old- 
fashioned candle-stand 
with a vase of flowers 
or winterberries: will do 


books, or puzzles in the leg tables." They date back to the “age of oak.” more for a room than 


hour before bedtime, it 
belonged exclusively to 
the youngsters of the house. ‘Occasional 
scratches, if anything, improve its ‘antique’ 
finish,” said my hostess; “in fact, the lit- 
tle foot-rail takes so kindly to boys’ feet 
I think in a few years more I could almost 
sell it for a Mayflower heirloom.” 

_ Not alone children appreciate having a 
living-room table especially reserved for 
work or play. One in the graceful “Wil- 


but still enjoy unabated popularity 


costly ornaments. Few 
pieces of furniture, for 
example, lend so much hospitality as the 
regulation fern-box, large or small. In- 
deed, could we have more of nature and 
less of bric-d-brac in our parlors, more 
potted plants and fewer china-cabinets 
in our dining-rooms, more ferns and not 
so many knickknacks in our living-rooms, 
how many more beautiful and more lov- 
able homes there would be! A graceful 
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console table set in the space be- 
tween two windows, with a vase 
of flowers reflected in the mir- 
ror above, is [an old, old trick, 
but a good one, especially as a 
bit of composition in the hall 
when placed directly opposite 
the entrance to parlor or living- 
room so that the picture, 

framed between the portiéres in the 

doorway, can be enjoyed from within 

the room. 

Not every hall can boast a long 

coat-table and 

formal chairs, 

but there is 

always sure to 

be space for at 

least one small 

table where 

the caller may 

lay down his 

hat and find a 

clothes - brush, 

and a mirror 

above so that 

his wife may 

straighten her 

veil or make sure 

that her hat is 

tilted at the proper 

angle. A _ clothes- 

tree in one corner, 

or a bench-seat, or 

a chest at one side, 

will then answer the 

sometimes bother- 

some question of 

what to do with one’s wraps and the like. 

Speaking of chests, some of those which are 

made today would deceive a dealer in an- 

tiques, and there is no piece of furniture 

which, as the popular phrase has it, 

“comes in handy” for so many different 

uses as this first rude luxury that was ever 

made for the home. It will serve as hall- 

seat or table, if high, and will hold the 

family overshoes in addition. In the living- 

room it will store an astonishing amount of 

“back numbers,” prints, or photographs, or 

will take care of all those bundles of papers 

which the “man of the house’ ought to 

leave at his office, but insists upon bringing 

home. It will add dignity to the upper 

hall and hold an extra supply of linen or 

all your bulky bath-towels. It is no less 

convenient in the dining-room. Add a 
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Small tables like this are 
convenient for individual 
readers or for holding the 
cufrent magazine numbers 


A sewing-cabinet equipped 
with drawers and com- 
partments for the acces- 
sories and a bag suspended 
beneath for the fancy work 


fitted 
cushion to 
the top, and you have a 
good window-seat;. in fact, 
no matter what you do 
with it, you have in the 
ever-useful chest a_ very 
decorative bit of fur- 
niture which some- 
how makes itself at 
home in any but a 
daintily fur- 
nished room. 
But with 
all of this we 
have only 
hinted at the 
infinite num- 
ber of small 
furnishings 
which make 
for the com- 
fort and con- 
venience of 
domestic life. 
tion in pass- 
“tea-wagon,”’ invaluable 


One or more upholstered 
benches ‘come in handy” 
on divers occasions. They. 
too, may be had in quaint. 
old-fashioned designs 


We can only men- 
ing the ingenious 
as it is in small dining-rooms where, with 


three “decks,” it can be made to hold 
almost as much as a sideboard; and none 
the less useful is it in a larger room 
where you can wheel it up beside the car- 
ver’s chair to hold the roast when the table 
is crowded, or stand it out of the way in 
one corner to hold in readiness coffee-cups 
or finger-bowls whenever the serving-table 
is overtaxed. Well may the little tea- 
wagon be called the “mother’s helper” of 
dining-room furniture, since one can put 
almost a whole meal upon it at once and 
wheel it to or from the kitchen in one trip. 

For the well-furnished bedroom a bed- 
side table is quite as indispensable; not the 
somno of the conventional bedroom-suite, 
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time “banner- 
screens —an effec- 
tive shield for the 
eyes from the fire- 
light and a practical 
use for one's heir- 
looms in needle- 
work 
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YY ry any 
conven- 
y- e ient little 
— table to hold, 
within reach of 
your pillow, a water- 
pitcher and _ tumbler, 
an electric lamp or 
a candle with matches, 
and perhaps a lower 
shelf for the telephone. 
At last, when you 
haveprovided as best 


ay 


you can for all 

the little as well 

as the big needs 

of your fami- 

ly, do not forget 

to see to it that 
there is at least 

one chair in the 
living-room in which a 
casual visitor may sit 
comfortably without having to settle down 
in the voluminous depths of a lounging- 
chair or fidget uneasily in the uncompro- 
mising hospitality of the straight-back 
species. Most of our living-room chairs 
go from one extreme to the other; there 
ought to be more of the betwixt-and-be- 
tween variety designed for comfort as well 
as for company manners. And remember, 
too, that little women and plump women 
and fat men all take a great deal more 
satisfaction in a well-shaped footstool than 
they like to admit. 

Finally, a word of admonition: do not 
in the search for the little luxuries and 
comforts of the home be turned aside from 
the straight and narrow paths of good taste 
by the endless “novelties” brought out 
each year. No modern cabinetmaker has 
yet outstripped the ingenuity or rivaled 
the art of the old masters. Fortunately 
we can find almost all the things that 


furniture whose uses are 


A handsom: carved-wood chest 


eGR 
we need for_any room among the g 
heirlooms of the past, for few of our 
present-day creations possess that @ Be 
sound art and interest which will 
make them heirlooms for the future. 

The quest of the eternally new Fi 
and unique is only for those 
who can afford to throw away @ 
mistakes. The safer plan is to look 
for some individual expression of an old idea, 
or some new adaptation of an old design 
which has stood the test of time. Even our 
strictly modern pieces may boast of aristo- 
cratic tradition and high descent. That 
time-worn adage about its being the “little 
things which make or mar” slips from our 


tongues before we realize its full significance, 
yet the success of all home-furnishing de- 
pends in large measure upon how much im- 
portance one attaches to the truth summed 
up in those few words. 


an article of 
legion whether it be 


as elaborate as this or plaia 


The antique ‘nest of tables,” 
different-sized ones that 
fit snugly one into another 
and are highly popular just now—and always useful 
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Mirandy on Women on Juries 
By Dorothy Dix 


IS MIRANDY,” says Sis Araminty, 
whut’s one of dese heah anti-suffra- 
gists whut goes bout de country 
makin’ speeches tellin’ odder women 

dat deir place is in de home, an’ dat dey 
ought to be saterfied to have to mind de 
laws widout wantin’ to take a hand in 
makin’ ’em, “‘Sis Mirandy,” says she, “‘has 
you considered dat ef women gits de vote 
dey’s gwine to have to set on juries?” 

“Dat’s one of de reasons dat I want to 
vote,” says I. 

“Oh, Sis Mirandy,” spons she, “how can 
you say such a awful thing, you bein’ a 
wife an’ mother, an’ de president of de 
Daughters of Zion?” 

“Huh,” ’sclaims I, “I don’t see nothin’ 
’bout de jury-box to scare anybody into 
conniption fits.” 

“Why,” Sis Araminty says, a-drappin’ 
her voice into a whisper, “dere’s men on 
juries.” 

“Shoo, dat don’t worry me none,” spons 
I, “I ain’t been nowhar in dis world yit 
dat I ain’t met up wid men, an’ Gord for- 
bid I ever should go to a place whar dere 
wasn’t plenty of ’em, an’ let me tell you, 
Sis Araminty, dat when you strokes a man’s 
fur de right way he des purrs under yo’ 
hand lak a sick kitten. Nawm, I ain’t 
scared none of no man.” 

“But dey locks de jury up sometimes,” 
says Sis Araminty. 

“Oh well,” spons I, ‘an’ sometimes dey 
don’t lock ’em up, an’ dey can change de 
law bout how to treat juries when dey gits 
women on ’em. Hit always looked to me 
lak a jury dat had to be locked up to keep 
hit from sellin’ out to one side or de odder 
wasn’t fitten to try de case. Dey had orter 
be in de chain-gang deirselves instid of de- 
cidin’ whedder somebody else should be 
sent to de jail, or be hung, or git off free.” 

“All de men dat I knows,” says Sis 
Araminty, “is dat dead set aginst doin’ 
jury duty dat dey dodges hit whenever dey 
can. I know my old man is always tooken 
wid de lumbago an’ de asthmy, an’ de 
housemaid’s knee whenever he gits a sum- 
mons to de co’t-house.” 

“Dat’s des whar women juries would 
come gin handy,” spons I, “men folks is 
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got deir jobs to look after, or else dey’s too 
busy holdin’ down a chair at de corner 
saloon or in de crap game to have time to 
spend doin’ jury duty, but dere’s millions 
of women dat’s got mo’ time dan dey’s got 
anything else, an’ hit would des be peaches 
an’ cream to dem to put hit in a-listenin’ 
to de tale of odder folkses’ troubles an’ 
squabbles. 

“YVassum, now dat piecin’ bed quilts is 
done gone out of fashion, hit looks lak to 
me dat de Lord had mercifully provided 
jury duty for middle-aged women whut 
has done raised deir chillun, an’ got ’em 
off deir hands, an’ ain’t got nothin’ to do to 
take up deir time.” 

“But, Sis Mirandy,” says Sis Araminty, 
a-rollin’ her eyes in horror ontel she looked 
lak a dyin’ calf, “des think of all de scan- 
dalous things dat a jury has to listen to.” 

“My goodness, Sis Araminty,” ’sclaims I, 
“is you ever seed de mob of women dat tries 
to break into de co’t-room when dey is 
tryin’ one of dese heah murder cases dat’s 
got buckets of blood in hit, an’ whar de 
testimony raises de very hair on yo’ haid? 
Nawm, I don’t think dat our delicate sect 
is gwine to shrink from doin’ jury duty on 
de cases whar de evidence is dat interestin’ 
hit can’t be printed in de papers. 

“Yassum, Sis Araminty,” says I, 
a-warmin’ up to de subject, “I believes 
in women on juries, an’ dat women juries 
ought to try women, an’ men juries ought 
to try men, an’ dat men an’ women both 
should be on the juries dat tries dem cases 
dat’s got a man an’ a woman both mixed 
up in ’em. 

“No woman can give a man a fair trial 
becaze no woman understands a man, no 
matter ef she’s had forty-leven husbands. 
Now me, I done been married to Ike thuty 
yeahs, an’ he’s got me guessin’ to dis good 
day. I don’t know yit whut’s gwine to 
make him mad, an’ whut’s gwine to make 
him glad, nor why de thing dat makes 
him glad one time is gwine to make him 
mad de next time. Nawm, I done been 
a-studyin’ de mind of dat man all dese eahs 
to try to find out de easiest way to wuk 
him when I wants a new frock, or to go off 
on a ’scursion, an’ I ain’t prognosticated de 
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secret of hit no mo’ dan I have de way to 
de North Pole. 

“ An’ hit’s de same way wid a man ’bout 
a woman. How can a man have de nerve 
to set up on a jury an’ judge a woman 
when he can’t even promulgate de reason 
why his wife cries when she’s happy, an’ 
scolds him when he brings her a box of 
candy, instid of payin’ de money on de 
house rent, an’ yit wouldn’t have him do 
de way she tells him he ought to have done 
for a million dollars? Nawm, men don’t 
know nothin’ at all ’bout women, which is 
God’s mercy to us, but hit don’t fit ’em to 
set on de jury in cases whar women is bein’ 
tried. 

“But men is onto de tricks of odder men, 
an’ sees through ’em, an’ a woman ain’t no 
mo’ dan a pane of glass to anodder woman. 
Nawm, dere ain’t no sister woman foolin’ 
us when she rolls her chiny-blue eyes 
aroun’ an’ looks dat innocent, an’ meek, 
an’ mild lak butter wouldn’t melt in her 
mouf. 

“Vit look at de way dat men des melts 
down into a sort of mush when a pretty 
woman gits on de witness-stand, an’ gits 
to cryin’. Why, a lace-edged handkerchief 
soaked wid tears is a complete alibi for any 
lady wid yaller hair under thuty yeahs of 
age dat murders her husband. Hit looks 
like dere’s somethin’ in tears when shed 
by a woman whut’s a good looker, dat des 
melts down de starch in a man’s backbone, 
an’ softens his brain, ontel he ain’t got no 
mo’ sense or strength of character dan a 
jellyfish. 

“After she’s sprinkled down a man jury 
wid her tears, hit’ll bring in a verdict of 
‘not guilty’ on de ground dat she didn’t 
kill him in de fust place, an’ in de second 
place dat ef she did kill him, maybe he 
ought to have been killed anyway, an’ dat 
in de third place dey ain’t gwine to send a 
pretty woman to jail, noway, becaze stripes 
ain’t becomin’ to dem ladies whut has tall 
willowy figures. 

“But no woman is gwine to put hit over 
anodder woman wid her tears, becaze dere 
ain't a one of us dat can’t qualify as a 
expert from pussonal experience on de sub- 
ject of crocodile tears. We’s wept ’em 
ourselves when we wanted to git somethin’ 
out of a man, or got driven into a corner, 
or wanted to turn his attention away from 
somethin’ we done done. Yassum, we’s 
wept for grief becaze our hearts was broken, 
an’ we’s wept for revenue only, an’ we knows 
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de difference between an’ betwixt ’em, an’ 
dat’s de reason dat hit wouldn’t be worth 
her trouble for no fair murderess to tear off 
any sobs befo’ a woman jury, or do any 
handkerchief wuk. 

“ An’ dem breach-of-promise suits, whar 
a tender young thing rushes into co’t wid 
all de fool love letters dat some man done 
wrote her, an’ tells how he done trifled wid 
her affections, an’ busted her heart so dat 
nothin’ but a poultice of hundred-dollar 
bills will cure hit. We’d be mighty spi- 
cious of how bad dem ladies was hurt 
whut carries deir troubles to co’t instid of 
pinin’ away over ’em in secret. Naw, Sis 
Araminty, I don’t think dat any lady would 
git mo’ dan fifteen-cent damages in a 
breach-of-promise case ef she was tried by 
a jury of her peers.” 

“T don’t want no woman jury to try me,” 
says Sis Araminty. 

“Nuther do I, ef justice is whut I is 
afraid of, an’ don’t want,” says I, “for 
dat’s sure whut my sister women would 
hand me out. But ef I was a ole woman 
whut had got fat an’ homely, an’ wid hands 
dat was knotted wid workin’ for a man when 
he was po’ dat was now tryin’ to divorsch 
me, becaze he had gotten rich an’ wanted 
a pretty new wife to match his pretty new 
red-plush parlor-furniture; or ef I was a 
woman whut had stumbled an’ fell becaze 
I was weak, but was tryin’ to git up ag’in 
and walk straight; or ef I was a woman 
whut had been robbed of her property by 
some slick-tongued rascal dat made love to 
me ontel he got hold of my bank-book; 
or ef I was a mother whut wasn’t so wise 
or good, ’ceptin’ dat I had whut God puts 
into de hearts of mothers, an’ I was a-tryin’ 
to hold onto my chillun ginst dem dat was 
fightin’ to take ’°em from me, why, den I 
would want to be tried by a woman jury. 

“For dey’d know all dat was in my soul, 
an’ whut was fair, an’ just, an’ merciful to 
me, same as dey’d know whedder my dress 
fit or not, an’ whedder de wrinkles in my 
basque was put dere on purpose, or becaze 
de one dat made hit didn’t know any bet- 
ter. As for me, I don’t see but one ob- 
jection ginst women bein’ on juries.” 

“Whut’s dat?” axes Sis Araminty. 

“Hit’ll be such a strain on us to set up 
an’ let de lawyers an’ judge do all de talkin’ 
whilst we has to keep our tongues between 
our teeth. An’ as for keepin’ secret all 
dem nice juicy scandals dat we'll hear— 
my goodness, dat’s enough to kill a woman.” 


Mirandy has ideas on Getting Into High Society. They will appear next month. 





will make the 

pictures for the 

new serial. The one 

below is his conception 

of Desire and shows her in 

the costume which she wore at the 
Arthurian pageant where Teddy met her 





One of the pictures from the Jaisary instalmeat of th: new serial 
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Coningsby 

awson, 

author of 

“Slaves of Free 
dom.’ came to 
America from England ten 
years ago, with a brand- 
new Oxford degree 
He has put his name 

to several books 

since then. win- 

ning fame with 


“The Garden 
Without 
Walls.” 


HEY had known each other as children 

then a dozen years passed during which 
he held her in his heart and kept himself to high 
ideals for her sake, dreaming of a time when 
they might meet again. Fame came, and he 
was proud; it gave him that much more to offer. 
Then he met her, and the dream broke; she had 
grown faster than he in knowledge of the world. 
But love gripped him, and he. set himself the 
task of winning her. He campaigned with all 
the dash of a field-marshal, he laid siege with 
the skill of a proved conqueror; she escaped 
from every trap that was set, she found a way o 
retreat when he thought she must capitulate. 
To him love-making was a tremendously impor 
tant business; to her the giving of love awaited 
proof that it was true. 

That is a merest hint of what is in the intensely 
interesting and beautiful serial by Coningsby 
Dawson that will begin next month. It is the 
best story Goop HouseKEEPING has ever pub 
lished and the best Mr. Dawson has yet written. 





Candles and matches are the implements required for * The Light-weight Championship.” 
and woe to the one that stirs up a breeze 


case of fair field and no favor 


It's a 


The Olympic Games 


A College Party: How Two Girls Carried Out the Plans for an Evening of Out-of- 
the-Ordinary Amusements That Was Voted a Huge Success 


By Clotilde Grunsky 


Illustrated by C. W. Fairchild 


T all started when the girls began hav- 
ing a violin added to the piano for 
dances, and three courses of “eats” 
afterward. Patricia and Janey Jamie- 

son were disgusted. ({’m one of them, but 
I’m not going to tell you which, because 
authors never can say nice things about 
themselves—and I’m going to.) “It isn’t 
as though we weren’t college girls on allow- 
ances,” said Patty. 

“And the boys are on allowances, too,” 
added J. J., “and think we’re foolish, though 
they do eat our French pastries.” 

“Well, but every one else does. What 
can you do about it?” 

“Have a really good time for once,” 
chorused Patty and J.J. together. “People 
are forgetting how to do anything but dance 
these days. Now if you would only—Ssh!” 
Patty interrupted herself. ‘“Let’s make it 
a secret. But if you will entrust the enor- 
mous sum of two dollars to J. J. and me, 
we'll promise to give you the most fun 
you ever had.” 

Very reluctantly the girls consented. It 


wasn’t much money, and, if they didn’t 
have a good time, they could dance after 
all, as we heard them telling their suitors 
over the telephone—so we were allowed to 
go ahead. 

Very solemnly we set ourselves to think. 
We knew the girls didn’t believe in our 
ideas; they were sure the men would think 
games a bore. We were sure that a simple, 
wholesome, good time was just as possible 
now as in the “olden days” our parents tell 
about. And so we laid down these princi- 
ples for ourselves: (1) There was to be ‘no 
dancing or card-playing—not that we dis- 
approved of either, but we wanted to show 
there was something else worth doing. (2) 
The cost must be trifling. (3) The gamés 
must be good fun but not work—if there 
is anything a college man really detests, 
it is to be given a paper and pencil, and be 
asked to work out a problem in the name of 
fun. (4) We didn’t quite know how to 
put this, but we resolved to take great pains 
with the details of things. Half the suc- 
cess of games is often due to the appro- 
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priateness of surroundings, an effective 
sign here and there, the happy wording of 
a title. Then we began our plans. 

The girls didn’t begin to get interested 
until the last day, when we shut them out 
of the parlors and went about borrowing 
such miscellaneous articles as needles, 
Latin grammars, stockings, hammers, and 
can-openers. Then, when Patty began 
robbing rooms of their couch-covers, and 
J. J. appeared with a roll of borrowed 
American flags under her arm, and with 
a smudge of India ink down her nose, 
they were actually curious. We heard 
them telephoning their suitors to be 
sure not to be late, for things 
looked interesting. 

A large sign, “International 
Olympic Games,” was the only 
decoration of the parlor when 
they entered it that evening. 
The long room had been di- 
vided into two parts by a 
number of barriers made of 
saw-horses covered with couch- 
covers and decorated with small 
American flags. One side was 
obviously for spectators, with 
long rows of chairs and cracker- 
boxes (these were in front so that those in 
the rear could see). The cther side was 
the course. 

One of the telephoned-to-be-early arrivals 
was captured, given a megaphone, and made 
announcer. “Say anything that comes into 
your head,’ were Patty’s instructions, 
“plus, of course, what I tell you.” Three 
others were made judges of the course. The 
next five were given the neat cardboards 
with the names of the races, and made 
entry clerks. All the rest had to do was to 
sign up for three races apiece, any they 
might pick out. “Every one has to be in 
the shot put and the home run,” the an- 
nouncer was instructed to say, and added 
on his own account that “‘he took that to 
mean you bolted your food and then. the 
door behind you.” Which was, however, 
only partly true. The eating part was a 
continuous performance. Small bags of 
well-buttered pop-corn were distributed 
early in the evening, to be replenished at 
the sideboard, where, also, lemonade was 
to be had. 

Scraps of conversations they overheard 
were very funny to Patty and J. J. There 
seemed to be a marked reluctance to enter 
anything so strenuous as a Marathon race; 
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If you want to get a young man ™ up in the air,” persuade him to 
compete for a prize in “ The Hurdle-Race™ 


the ladies didn’t think a light-weight cham- 
pionship was proper, and every one was 
afraid to trust anything we could possibly 
have gotten together in the shape of aero- 
planes. However, every one was at last 
booked, and the announcer requested that 
the course be cleared. 

The first race was The Horse-Race in 
two heats and a final. The three con- 
testants for the first heat were called 
upon to step out upon the course, the rules 
were announced, and they were assigned 
their tracks and horses, and started with 
a cap-pistol. The steeds were dull and 
rusty scissors, the tracks made of cheese- 
cloth of different colors, cut on the bias 
two and one-half inches wide, and sewed 
into long strips. At their ends they 
were all sewed about three feet apart on to 
a piece of tape, which itself was held firm. 
This insured their being of an even length. 
The object of the race was to cut the strip 
into two parts, the first one breaking the 
tape, of course, being the winner. No 
horse was allowed to leave the track, any 
one running off the edge being disqualified 
for the race. Careful note was made of the 
winners of the two heats, both of whom, of 
course, were entitled to enter the final, and 
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of the winner of the final himself. Great 
excitement was added to the race by the 
encouragement called from the side-lines, 
which refused to remain side-lines and 
crowded on to the field to advise their 
favorites. 

Next came The Light-weight Cham- 
pionship in three heats and a final. The 
ladies and gentlemen had been asked to 
sign up in partnership for this race, three 
of each to every heat. The three gentle- 
men for the first heat were lined up at one 
end of the room, their partners opposite 
them at the other end. All six were given 
candles, and the three gentlemen matches 
as well. In the center of the course were 
placed three chairs, one directly in the path 
of each pair of partners. At the crack of 
the pistol each gentleman was to strike 
his match (“‘ where matches are meant to be 
struck,” the announcer added), light his 
candle, and start for his partner, walking 
round the chair in the middle on his way. 
In the event of his candle going out, he must 
return to the starting-place and relight it. 
Arrived at the other end of the course, he 
must light his partner’s candle, and then 
blow out his own. The lady then follows 
the same course to the other end, returns 
(rounding the chair each time) and lights 
her partner’s candle. He then retraces 
his steps to his original position, and the 
race is at an end. After the first heat we 
made it a rule that one hand must be held 
behind the back, for the temptation to shield 
the candle-flame was too great. 

The next race, The Fifty-Yard Dash, 
was received with jeers. It was in two 
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heats, and for gentlemen only, two to each 
heat. The jeering came in when each gen- 
tleman was placed in the center of the course 
and given a small basket containing four 
handkerchiefs, two pairs of stockings, and 
twelve clothes-pins. The clothes-lines were 
held by volunteers at either end of the course. 
“The object of the race,” the announcer 
duly enlightened them, “is, in general, to 
discover the qualifications of the gentle- 
men for matrimony; in particular, with 
what speed they can hang out the various 
articles entrusted to them.” Only one 
object could be carried in the hand at a 
time, the contestants having to return to 
the basket between each trip, and only one 
hand could be used. 

The Hammer-Throw was for ladies only, 
consisting likewise of two heats, three in a 
heat. For this a board was placed across 
two saw-horses, and the ladies stationed 
along it, each with a block of wood, a ham- 
mer, and three good-sized nails. The ob- 
ject of the race was to drive the three nails 
into the head of the block of wood in the 
shortest time. For any nail irretrievably 
bent, the contestant could obtain another 
from the starter. You should have heard 
the gentlemen give advice, particularly 
the ones who had hung out the clothes. 

The Relay Race was next. This was 
in two heats, for each of which four couples 
(lady and gentleman) had signed up. The 
gentlemen were lined up at one end of the 
room with pieces of thread, the ladies at 
the other with needles. On a table were 
placed several pieces of cloth and any num- 
ber of assorted buttons, all with four holes, 
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* The Hammer-Throw is one of * The Olympic Games” in which only the ladies may compete; the men are 
permitted to be spectators—or, if they deem it necessary, to do a bit of coaching from the side-lines 
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however, and only three of ore kind. At 
the pistol-shot the gentlemen started for 
their partners and were required to thread 
the needle, each having one hand behind his 
back during this process. As soon as the 
needle was threaded, the lady proceeded 
to the table where she secured a piece of 
cloth and three buttons which matched. 
These her partner must sew on his piece of 
cloth, the needle passing through each hole 
of the button. 

The dreaded Marathon Race came next. 
This was in two heats, three to a heat, and 
consisted of transporting oranges from one 
table to another on a knife-blade. Of course 
nothing was allowed to touch the orange 
but the knife. If so desired, the contes- 
tants could roll the oranges from one table 
to the other, but as picking them up from 
the floor was so much more difficult than 
from the table, very little was gained. 

The winner of the final was just be- 
ginning to tell how he had done it when 
The Aeroplane Flight was announced. 
The contestants for this had been selected 
beforehand from among the best talkers 
and least bashful in the company, al- 
though, of course, they were not told 
why they were selected, nor what they 
were todo. Three judges were now further 
chosen from the audience and the rules 
given out. The subject, “The War in 
Europe,”’ was announced, and each con- 
testant given one minute to think. At the 
crack of the pistol they were to start to 
speak for three minutes on the subject, all 
talking at once. All gestures and illustra- 
tions were to be duly credited. After that 
time the judges should retire and decide 
upon the winner. By the end of the three 
minutes, even Patty, who had planned the 
race, had had to borrow a handkerchief to 
laugh into. 

Next was The Hurdle Race. This, for 
obvious reasons, was in one heat, and had 
three contestants. Three courses were laid 
out down the room with piles of books 
(this is where the Latin grammar came in), 
of gradually increasing height, placed at 
intervals. The contestants were allowed 
to test their hurdles before the race, and 
then were blindfolded and required to fol- 
low the course in this fashion: As soon as 
their foot touched a book, they must jump 
without measuring the height in any man- 
ner. Of course the judges of the course 
helped steer them along in the right direc- 
tion between hurdles. In the meantime 
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all books but the bottom one had been re- 
moved from all the piles, and the sight was 
the funniest imaginable. At the end the 
bandage was removed, and they were 
allowed to see what they had jumped 
over. 

Now came the time for The Shot Put. 
This was to be between the men and the 
girls. They were lined up on either side of 
the room, as for the Virginia Reel (not too 
close together), and the leader of each side 
was given twelve bean-bags in a basket. 
Another basket was placed at the other end, 
and the object was to pass the bean-bags 
from hand to hand, and one at a time, from 
one end of the line to the other and back 
again. Each contestant was required to 
place his right hand behind his back; a 
bean-bag dropped must be picked up by the 
one who dropped it; the bags might not be 
started back until all were deposited in the 
basket at the other end. 

The Awarding of Prizes hadn’t been an- 
nounced. This was done in approved style 
with a little speech to go with each prize. 
The winner of the Horse-Race came first and 
was awarded a blue ribbon, of course. Next 
came the winning couple from the Light- 
weight Championship, who received a 
gilded match apiece, because they had 
“‘won the match.” The proud champion 
of the Fifty-Yard Dash received a small 
doll’s coat-hanger to show he was “the best 
hanger in the room.” The lady who had 
best Thrown the Hammer received for her 
efforts a gold watch of the doll variety, 
which the announcer promptly labeled a 
“stop”? watch, and which showed she had 
made the best time. The Relay Race had 
as its prize a pair of doll’s shoes, one for 
each of the winning pair. For the Mara- 
thon Race, J. J.’s genius had outdone itself. 
The can-opener had been used to cut out 
the soft inner lid of a chocolate-can, which 
was then rounded with a pair of old scis- 
sors, heavily covered with gilt paint, and 
engraved in scroll-work and printed with 
a hat-pin. A hole had been punched in it 
with a nail, and this wonderful medal 
mounted on a ribbon. The winner of the 
Aeroplane Flight received a well-earned but 
miniature purse containing a penny; the 
winner of the Hurdle Race an onion, be- 
cause at any rate he wasn’t “beet.” 

Then came The Home Run, which ex- 
plains itself. Before the company broke up, 
however, they all joined together to give 
three cheers for Patty and J. J. 





“If thou be a severe, sour- 
complexioned man, then I 
here disallow thee to be a 
competent judge,” said 
Izaak Walton more than 
two centuries ago. And he 
was right, for a sour 
face is usually the 
outward and visible 
sign of an inward indis- 
position that started in 

an attitude of mind 

and ended with indiges- 
tion. One of the best 
tonic prescriptions 

in the world may be 

given in two words. 

“Cheer up!" 


Pepsin, Pep, and Patience 


A Little Sermon on a Subject Close to the Heart of Every Reader 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 


Illustrated by C. H. Taffs 


HO has ever estimated the waste 
of worry? Who has ever 
proved the plenitude of pa- 
tience? How often has a grouch 

brought an irascible man to bankruptcy or 
disrupted his family? 

There is no worse business in the world 
than encouraging a grouch. If you let it 
alone, it will grow rapidly enough. It is 
much like the weeds that thrive by the 
roadside and in the back lot. It will grow 


apace anywhere and at any time. If you 
desire to be a dyspeptic, just coddle a care. 
How we dote on our disasters and cling 
desperately to the specter of our misfortunes! 
You may know a dozen people whose only 
joy in living comes from tearing the tags 
from their troubles. They are never happy 
except when they are miserable. Some are 
born with a grouch, some acquire it, and 
others have it thrust upon them. Usually, 
it is acquired. But it is a habit-forming 
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drug, more seductive than morphin, more 
deadly than cocain, more treacherous than 
scopolamin. 

But what is the effect of a grouchy nature 
upon health and efficiency? It has long 
been known that the mental attitude has 
a great deal to do with the glandular 
secretions. The hungry man has a flow of 
saliva in his mouth when he thinks of the 
meal to come or catches the odor from the 
kitchen. The relation of serenity to health 
and digestion is most intimate. Since the 
discovery of the various ductless glands of 
the body, much speculation has been in- 
dulged in respecting their functions. The 
principles of biology show that organs and 
adaptations are for a purpose, and therefore 
there is no part or adaptation of an organ 
that is without significance. And so, by 
patient investigation, thescientist discovered 
that the so-called ductless organs have secre- 
tions which they do not pour out through 
an excretory duct, but which pass directly 
into the blood. These secretions have a 
dominant effect upon the health and growth. 
I may mention only the thyroid and ad- 
renal glands as examples of the supreme 
importance of these organs in the living 
economy. There come from them bodies 
which are known as “hormones;” that is, 
regulators—‘ walking delegates,” you may 
call them. All these influence the functions 
of all parts of the body in a favorable or an 
unfavorable way, as the case may be, and 
here we now learn that the psychic hor- 
mones, the secretions of the emotions, are 
not mere abstractions, but have largely the 
same relation to the functions of other parts 
of the body as is exerted by the hor ones 
physically. 


Digestion and Disposition 


The- physiologists will explain the effect 
of these hormones as they work upon the 
nerves and have their messages carried to 
various organs of the body. What I want 
to emphasize is this, that nothing is more 
important to health than good temper and 
the ability to forget the trivial worries 
which, when allowed free rein, will wreck 
life. 

It has often been noted that there is a 
relation between a grouchy disposition (a 
disagreeable attitude of mind) and an im- 
paired digestion. The ordinary reasoning 
is that a bad digestion produces a bad dis- 
position. I am not quite sure but that this 
is putting the cart before the horse. I am 
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inclined to believe that the man who per- 
mits himself to drop into this attitude of 
chronic protest against everybody and 
everything, the man who is satisfied with 
nothing, the man who becomes irritated 
and angered by the ordinary incidents of 
daily life, until he has got himself into the 
condition where his presence is intolerable, 
has probably by this attitude ruined his 
digestion, instead of the bad digestion hav- 
ing produced the bad disposition. 


Pepsin and ‘‘Pep”’ 


These mental conditions show themselves 
more promptly perhaps in the secretions of 
the walls of the stomach than in almost any 
other functional activity, and hence this 
mental condition tends to interfere with the 
secretion and proper functions of the pep- 
sin, which is the first active ferment in the 
digestion of the nitrogenous matter in the 
stomach. If the secretion of the pepsin is 
interfered with, as it is by the mental state, 
then the efficiency of the individual, so 
tersely expressed by the word “pep,” is 
impaired. The general health is disturbed, 
the ability to labor is restricted, and the 
attitude toward the daily tasks is often 
rendered intolerable. 

It has been observed that people who 
take a rosy view of life and who laugh and 
joke often show a tendency to become 
stout. “Laugh and grow fat” is an old 
adage and not without physiological sig- 
nificance. I am not advocating stoutness 
as a desirable quality, for just the contrary 
is true, but you may laugh and still stay 
svelt—which is much better. The influ- 
ence of this sereneness on the digestive 
functions, however, is of the utmost sig- 
nificance. 

I do not hesitate to say that if everybody 
would practise this philosophy and acquire 
this attitude toward little trials, many 
burdens would be lifted from most of us, 
and the world’s sum of happiness would be 
increased manyfold. 

These ideas are not merely theoretical, 
they are founded upon positive facts secured 
by patient investigation. Professor W. B. 
Cannon, of Harvard University, has just 
written a book on “ Bodily Changes in Pain, 
Hunger, Fear, and Rage.” In this volume 
the methods by which the intense emotions 
of joy, sorrow, anger, fear, and rage impress 
the bodily functions are set forth as the 
results of sustained, scientific research. 

In a hungry animal the smell or taste of 
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condition, we are not to forget that it is 
not always obtainable, nor, if once obtained, 
is it always advisable to exercise it. While 
fear is supposed to be ignoble, it may often 
lead to safety. While anger is undesirable, 
it often brings protection. If anger reaches 
the condition of rage, which is uncontrolled 
anger, it even then may not be entirely with- 
out usefulness. While fear always inter- 
feres with digestion and health, it may also 
prepare the body for supreme effort and 
endeavor and, in case of injury, render 
temporary first aid in closing the severed 
blood-vessels by a more rapid coagulation 
of the blood. The so-called undesirable 


Danger 
By Dr. 


N THE May issue of Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING for this year I called atten- 
tion to the effort which was made at 
the close of the last session of Congress 

to repeal the mixed-flour law. This law, 
which has been upon the statute-books 
since 1898, requires that all persons who mix 
with wheat-flour any other cereal product 
shall secure a license to do so from the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, pay a small 
fee, and place on each package of the 
mixed goods a revenue stamp of fractional 
value. 

At the very closing hours of the last 
Congress a sudden and enthusiastic attempt 
was made to secure the repeal of this law. 
The neutrality of the Treasury Department 
was secured for this purpose, and the 
support of the Department of Agriculture 
was almost won. Opportunely, however, 
the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Carl S. Vrooman, became aware of the 
effort that was making to induce the 
Department of Agriculture to join in this 
attack upon an excellent law, and he 
was able to put a quietus on the move- 
ment. 

In a recent issue of the Bakers’ Helper, 
Mr. R. G. Gould of Chicago, who signs his 
name as the representative of the American 
Manufacturers’ Association of Products 
from Corn, an organization that has seven 
members, has outlined the campaign which 
it is proposed to make with the beginning of 
the next Congress to secure the repeal of 
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and unpleasant emotions therefore have 
their functions, and patience has its limits. 

The important lesson is that all emotions 
have their values, all having a direct influ- 
ence upon the vital functions, all having 
relation to life, to health, and to the de- 
velopment of character. We should sub- 
due and control the emotions and make 
them minister to our needs, not become 
their slaves. Above all, we should have 
some knowledge of their physiological rela- 
tions, their effects upon the secretions, and 
their interaction with one another in rela- 
tion to health and preparedness for the hour of 
noble combat and the shock of sudden injury. 


Ahead! 


Wiley 


the law. Before Congress meets in December 
this issue of Goop HousEKEEPING will be 
in the. hands ofits readers. The influence 
which this great body of men and women 
can exert in the interests of horiesty and 
the protection of the consumers’ rights is 
immeasurable. I call upon you who safe- 
guard the homes of the nation to begin a 
vigorous campaign to prevent the repeal of 
this salutary legislation. The attack will be 
made under the guise of reducing the cost 
of living. I ask you to consider just for a mo- 
ment how your bread can cost less if it is 
made up of a mixture of various substances, 
each of which has to be bought by the miller, 
than if you, wishing to make a mixed loaf, 
should buy the ingredients and mix them 
yourseif? Why do you want corr-bread and 
wheat-bread mixed? Each is most excellent 
in its place, and neither is improved by the 
admixture of the other. Do not be deceived 
by this propaganda. It has just one 
purpose; namely, to make you pay more 
for corn-meal under the mask of flour than 
you otherwise would. That is the sum and 
substance of this movement. 

Whatever euphonious name may be used 
to justify the proceeding, its purpose is solely 
mercenary. Whatever high motives of 
promoting human nutrition may be urged 
in favor of such a repeal, the true purpose is 
commercial gain. Write to your senators, 
write to your representative, and warn them 
against this measure, no matter under what 
guise it may be offered. 





Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box 


Questions concerning foods, as well as sanitation and health, will be answered by Dr. Wiley. 
Most of them will probably be chiefly of personal interest and will receive an immediate an- 
swer, if a stamp and the writer’s name and address are included. But occasionally a matter of 
generai importance will be touched upon, in which case the letter and the answer will appear here. 


CITRIC ACID VS. LEMONS 


Is raspberry shrub made with citric acid a wholesome 
drink? The proportion is six ounces of acid to twelve 
pounds of raspberries. My friends insist it is perfectly 
harmless even for children. S. B. R., Vermont. 


Why can not citric and tartaric acids be used instead of 
lemons and the like, in preserves, puddings, or pies? The 
acids are more convenient and, I believe, cheaper. 

M. B., Pennsylvania. 

Citric acid is merely the acid of the lemon, it is 
true, but alone, separated from the alkaline bases 
(principally potash) with which it is united in the 
fruit, it has neither the same effect in the body nor 
the same flavoring value as when taken in the form 
in which nature offers it. Why denature our foods? 
Synthetic substitutes for nature’s work may not 
be injurious in a positive way, but they always 
represent lower quality, and their physiological 
effects are questionable at best. I vote against all 
such substitutions. Each one may seem ot slight 
moment in itself, but the sum total of such prac- 
tises means a lowering of both the quality and the 
wholesomeness of our foods. The road to health 
is not paved with synthetic stones. 


BANANAS FOR BABIES 


What are the nutritious qualities of the banana? Is it 
good for children or babies? H. S.,’ Texas. 


Bananas are more nutritious than most fruits, 
as they contain less water than the succulent 
fruits, and about nineteen percent of carbohydrates 
(sugars in the fully ripened fruit and starches in the 
under-ripe), together with one and one-half percent 
of protein. Compare this with the apple, which 
has only thirteen percent of sugars and two-fifths of 
one percent of protein. Bananas should not be 
given to children until they are six or seven years old 
at least, and then the fruit must be ripe and thor- 
oughly chewed. What is the matter with the banana 
for small children? The carbohydrates are out of 
proportion, there is little acid, and it is difficult 
to digest. The best fruits (or fruit-juices) for 
children are those containing citric, malic, and tar- 
taric acids and their salts, and their comparative 
value is in the order named. They are typically 
represented by the orange, the apple, and the grape. 

HAIR DYES AND “‘COLOR RESTORERS” 


In order to keep my position I have been compelled to 
use a hair-dye. My physician states that the dye, which 
contains lead, is the cause of the pain in my eyes and an 
——- of the skin from which I have suffered after using 
the dye for some time. I would be —— if you would 
tell me what you think about it. _M.. New York. 


Many of the hair-dyes and sencltialiy all of the 
tonics which claim to ‘‘restore the color” depend 
upon lead acetate, a poisonous salt, for their effect. 
The color is not restored, but the hair is dyed by 
the reaction which takes place between the sulphur 
present and the lead. This case is an example of 
the evil that may result. The injury inflicted 
will vary with the susceptibility of the individual 
and the frequency of use, but there is always dan- 
ger of lead poisoning if the practise is long continued, 
and continued it must be after it has been begun. 
The hair loses its luster, the artificial color deceives 
no one, and the final effect is as inartistic as it is 
insanitary and unhealthful. 
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COFFEE-MAKING 


If coffee were ground very fine, put in a linen cloth, and 
boiling water poured over it once, would the caffein 7 
tannic acid be eliminated? L. T. M., New Yi 


No, but this is the ideal way to make coffee, wal 
a minimum of tannin is obtained by it, as the 
amount of this ingredient extracted increases the 
longer the water and the coffee are in contact, 
whether the actual cooking is continued or not. As 
far as the caffein is concerned, and this is the 
ingredient to which coffee owes its specific effect 
upon the nerves, there seems to be no difference 
between the boiled and the filtered coffee. An 
average cup of boiled coffee contains about 2.5 
grains of caffein and 2.44 grains of tannin, while a 
cup of filtered coffee (made as described above) 
contains about the same amount of caffein but only 
one-fifth to one-fourth of a grain of tannin—a 
decided advantage as to flavor and possibly some 
gain in wholesomeness. ‘No boiling, no steeping, 
no standing on the grounds,” would appear to be 
the slogan for the best tea and coffee-making. 


WHEN THE CKEAM DOES NOT WHIP 


Will you kindly tell me if the pasteurization of cream 
prevents its perfect whipping, and if so, why? We are 
having trouble to whip cream, and some people tell me it is 
because the cream has a preservative in it; others say that 
it is because it is pasteurized. N.L. Y., Michigan. 


It is improbable that a chemical preservative is 
used. It is true, however, that pasteurization 
temporarily destroys or greatly reduces the viscosity 
of the cream, and it must therefore stand for from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours in the ice-box, 
and be whipped when very cold, in order to get 
satisfactory results. Possibly the cream delivered in 
this case is not rich enough. There is another process, 
known as homogenizing, in which the fat particles are 
broken up by passing the milk or cream through 
closely-fitting metal disks under great pressure, 
forming an emulsion, and such a product might be 
difficult to whip. 


“LIQUID LIFE” 


Would you kindly tell me something about ‘Liquid 
Life,”’ an antitoxin (so the bottle says) to increase the white 
corpuscles? It was recommended by a friend to build up 
the system, and I am curious to know if there is anything 
injurious in it before taking any more. There is no mention 
of the percentage of alcohol, and some chemical changes 
took place which blew the cork out of the bottle with great 
force one night. E. B., New Jerses 


It seems probable that “ Liquid Life” has modified 
its composition since last examined in the labora- 
tories of the American Medical Association. It 
consisted then essentially of Epsom salts with a 
little Glauber’s salt, was sweetened with saccharin, 
and contained minute amounts of quinin sulfate and 
zinc sulfate. There was nothing in it at that time 
that would ferment and blow the cork out. The 
makers of these fraudulent preparations are not 
concerned with making a preparation of a constant 
character. Their object is to sell the stuff. The name 
itself should arouse suspicion. This is not a true 
antitoxin as claimed, and it is a test of credulity to 
assert that it has marked antiseptic or tonic value. 
Only the education of the public can prevent the 
perpetration of such frauds as these. 





A—Simplicity and grace are por- 
trayed in this one-piece dress of 
peacock-blue satin de_ laine, 
trimmed with chinchilla-squirrel. 
For additional trimming use cut- 
steel buttons and loops of metal 
braid. 


B—From John Wanamaker. 

Telephone screen made of wire, 
covered with silk, and ornamented 
with metal lace and fancy cord. 
C —From Helyer 

A wire cake-cover dressed in 
1830 style. 
D—From B Aliman & Co 

Novelty glass hatpins inset with rhinestones. 
One is of Joffre blue and the other of emerald green. 
E—From B. Altman & Co. 

An exquisite opera-bag of changeable silk orna- 
mented with embroidery and iridescent bead fringe. 


Christmas Clothes and 
Gift Suggestions 


F—F rom Stern Bros. 

A most useful 
article is this 
vestee of white 
satin with very 
high and pointed 
collar. 


A pat- 

a of tern of A, 
\ in the stock 
; sizes 34- to 40- 

inch bust -meas- 

urements, costs 50 cents. Order all 
patterns by letter and page number. 
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A pattern of A in 
the stock sizes, 34- to 
4o-inch bust measure- 
ments, costs 50 cents, 
or 25 cents for coat or 
skirt separately. Or- 
der all patterns by 
letter and page number. 
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A—Made of white broad- 
cloth or velveteen and 
trimmed with skunk this 
suit will be found most 
attractive for the prom- 
enade, calling, or skat- 
ing. The coat and skirt may 
be lined with black velvet or 
black and white silk. 
B—From Bonwit Teller & Co 
White kid gloves, showing 
the new diagonal fastening. 
C—From Bonwit Teller & Co 
This laced boot of bronze leather 
is exceedingly smart for afternoon 
wear. 
D—From Bonwit Teller & Co 
al The woman who likes the very 
short skirt will need a pair of these 
fifteen-inch tan leather boots. 
[E.—From Bonwit Teller & Co 
The very latest—Pantalette stockings. Onc 
pair is of black silk with swan’s-down-edged 
ruffles, the other is of white silk with black 
stitching. 
F’—From Stern Brothers. 
A very attractive imported collar of white 
organdie combined with black velvet. 





. ae ae 


A—This dancing-frock has 
panels of apricot soirée bro- 
caded in silver. Nevvatare 
net and skunk are used for 

the skirt. The bodice of velvet has a half-cape of 
silver lace ornamented with rhinestone tassels. 


B—From Bonwit Teller & Co. 

A Mandarin chain of carved 
beads with large gold tassel. 
C—From B. Altman & Co 

Crystal cameo lavaliere sur- 
rounded by colored stones. 
D—From B. Aliman & Co 

Airy and graceful is this fan 
formed of shaded ostrich- 
feathers. 

[E-—From Bonwit Teller & Co 

Comb inlaid with gold and 

colored. stones in Chinese 
°8 

design. 

F—From B. Allman & Co 

This rhinestone-incrusted 
medallion adds an attractive 
touch to the corsage. 

G—From B. Altman & Co. 

Silver bracelet inset with 
rhinestones alternating with 
colored stones. 





A—Cap of beaded or span- 
gled net adorned with bead 
fringe—fastened under me- 
dallion with snap-hooks. 


B—Smocking finishes the 
bust and lower part of the 
sleeve of this pale-pink wash- 
able satin robe de nuit. 


C—B oudoir slippers, 
one of pink satin with 
lace insert, the 
other of velvet 
buttonholed with 
gilt cord. 





D—An easily made 
hat-trimming and 
muffler of purple ve- 
lour bound with 
black velvet. 


E—Four-piece mole or velvet set trimmed with plaiting 
of grosgrain ribbon, and bag-muff lined with satin to match . 
the ribbon. 


F—Made of two shades of tan satin embroidered with 
bright-hued chenilles, worsteds, or silks, this apron makes 4 
pretty Christmas gift. 

G—Girdle apron of black silk with three rows of varicolored 
ribbons and a girdle adorned with small bows. 

[| H—Developed in faille, soirée, or velveteen, with organdie 
Ss ae | fichu, this jacket, worn with boudoir petticoat and Russian 
/! cap, completes a pleasing ensemble. 


ba ' “¥ 
o/ b> bee I—Use fur fringe or box-plaited edge for the girdle-sash of 
fi silk or satin. 


r e . . . cJ = 1. 
K—Blouse of heavy white satin with tea-colored lace jabots and flesh-co! 
ored chiffon front with band of white satin. 


Patterns of A,C,F,G,1I,L,M, N,Q, and cap of H, cost 10 cents each; of D, 
15 cents, of B, jacket of H, of K,O, P, and R in the stock sizes, 34- to 40-inch 
bust measurements, 25 cents; of E, for the set, 25 cents. Order all patierns by letter 
and page number. 
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L—Waist garniture of white 
net, black velvet ribbon, and 
sheer black lace. 

M—This collar is made of white 
satin ornamented with gold beads. 
The lace jabot has gold buttons 
and satin streamers. 


N—Crocheted worsted hat 
with green brim, and white crown 
appliquéd with worsted cherries. 
The sections of the organdie col- 
lar are joined with fagoting. 


O—Crépe de Chine or taffeta 
corded with self material and — ; = 
chiffon for the yoke makes this matinée. The military cap 
of lace or taffeta has a buckram foundation. 

P—Waist of black satin with suspenders and trim- 
ming of black soutache braid worn over a guimpe of white 
Georgette crépe. The collar and cuffs are of white satin. 

Q—Russian cap of metal lace with crown and bands joined 
with satin-covered cord. Turquoise, coral, or pearl beads 
may be used to make the cap more elaborate. 

R—Negligée of plaited chiffon or lace combined with 
blue-eye-blue satin having embroidered edge and motifs. 
The Bretagne cap is of brown velvet. 





Holiday Fancies— 


The Last Touch 
for Style and 
Comfort 


A—Most comfortable is this slumber- or rest-robe 
of corduroy, albatross, or silk, which is made to slip 
on over the feet through side slits. 


B—From Lord & Taylor. 

Novel muff and collar of black panne with garnt- 
ture of chenille apples. The front of the collar is ol 
red plaited silk, the tabs being finished with an 
apple. 


c From Stern Brothers 

Yellow and brown ostrich-flues and brown ribbon 
make up this unusually pretty collar. A rosette ol 
satin is added to the center ot the back. 


D—From Bonwit Teller & Co 
Quite the latest idea—white, fur-trimmed gloves. 
E—Evelyne Varon has used skunk and _ velvet 
for this three-piece set. 
A pattern of A in the stock sizes, 34- to go-inch bust measure 


ments, costs 50 cents; of F and M in the stock sizes, 25 cents. 
Order all patterns by letter and page number. 





Some Unusual 
Feminine 
Accessories 


F—As popular as 
ever, the smock is 
now being made in 
heavy materials. This 
one is carried out in 
velveteen with collar 
st-robe of white moire. 
to slip 
G From Lord & Taylor. 
_ The cape is de rigueur—an 
imported model with muff of 


garni- m@ : ul 
ar is of taupe chiffon, ostrich fringe, 
ith an and satin. 


Uf From Stern Brothers. 
ibbon Dainty collar of white satin, maline, : 
4 } f and fur. L—From John Wanamaker. 
ette ot ; 
This fancy work-basket is of 
J—From Stern Brothers ' ’ rose silk, metal lace, and braid on 


\ becoming black panne and _tea- a wire foundation. 


gloves. volored lace neck-piece. The tabs of the 

seckband are Very eliecties, : ; M—The separate blouse that every 

r fh, woman wants—of chiffon cloth, 

K—From Join Wanamaker ‘ marquisette, or satin, smocked in 

asure- A convenient muff-hanger covered with self tone, or in color on white. 

cents. satin ribbon may be had in all colors. Every woman The hat of navy-blue velour has dark-blue and green 
will appreciate such a gift for its utility and novelty. beaded band and ball ornaments. 


velvet 
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Luxuries and Necessaries, 
Big and Little, for the 
Christmas Season 


A—The lines of this suit can be adapted to almost 
any figure. Black-and-white-check velour trimmed 
with seal or velvet is very smart. If plain material is 
preferred, use velveteen, whipcord, cheviot, or tweed. 
Plush may be substituted for fur as trimming. 


B—From Bonwit Teller & Co. 
Here is a very new chinchilla-squirrel set that is 
“different.”” The melon-shaped muff is trimmed 
with points of gray satin. 
C—From A. R. Jordan, Ine. 
A pattern of A in A skating hat of black velvet that forms a scarf 
the stock sizes, 34- to which may be wound twice around the neck. 


go-inch bust meas- A : : . 
4 Fg Say R D—Something for the baby—a dainty pincushion made of an 
urements, costs 50 cents, *yapteagiber . “ 

ction tt wth adorable Kewpie, satin ribbon, and wired gauze. 
or 25 cents for coat or - 
skirt separately. Order E—From B. Altman & Co. 
all patterns by letter and Entirely covered with orchid spangles in fish-scale pattern, 
page number. this opera-bag will make a lovely gift. 
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the Tots 


A—Just as warm as toast are the Mother 
Goose night-drawers of outing or Canton 
flannel. The fastening at the ankle may be 
undone and the little feet slipped through. 


B—For the tiny maid this slip-on drawers 
and petticoat combination made of nainsook 
or wash silk will be just the thing. The side 
opening of petticoat permits of easy ironing. 


C—Bathrobe flannel, corduroy eiderdown, 
Indian plaid, or wool eiderdown are good 
materials for this kimono which slips on over 
the head. Buttonhole the edges and appliqué 
a motif on the pocket. 


D—Red woolen plaid is used for the plaited double 
skirt and dark-green velveteen for the coatee, which is 
worn over an organdie guimpe. The buttons are of 
steel, the collar and cuffs of green silk. 

E—Right smart is the little chap in his coachman’s 
coat and hat with silver buckle. Heavy broadcloth, 
serge, velveteen, kitten’s ear, or suéde-cloth are suit- 
able fabrics. Large metal buttons are used. 


Patterns of these garments in 4-, 6-, 8-, and 10-year 
sizes cost 10 cents each. Order all patterns by letter and 


page number. 





What to Make 
for the Juniors 


A—Like Grandmother’s one- 
time bodice, old-fashioned collar, 
sleeve ruffles, and all is this tight. 
fitting waist. Velvet and taffeta 
in bright shades, having collar and 
sleeves trimmed with Valenciennes 
lace, make up well. The billowy 
skirt may be of net, batiste, or silk 
if the coat is of velvet. 


B—Very proud is the small miss in 
her up-to-the-minute, tie-back skirt 
of white mousseline over a pale-blue 
silk slip. A band of pink rosebuds 
supports the puff. The sash is of wide 
pale-pink ribbon, and the bodice of 
mousseline. 


D 


C—This flary coat of pink broad- 
cloth, trimmed with white mouflon, 
fox, or cony is gathered at the waist- 
line over three heavy cords. The 
buttons may be of self material or 
white fur. 


D—Easily made, but much like big 
brother’s, is this small Tuxedo suit of 
faille with collar, cuffs, and coat fronts 
hand-embroidered. White satin, 
piqué, linen, and pongee are suitable 
materials. 


E—A saucy band of smocking sets 
off this slip-over playtime apron. 
Delicate-toned chambray, gingham, 
crépe, and lawn, banded with checked 
or figured material, may be used. 


Patterns of these garments in 4-, 6-, 8-, 
and 10-year sizes cost ten cents each. 
Order all patterns by letter and page 
number. 





Reducing the high cost 

of living should not mean 

lowering its standard. In- 

deed, if an effort at economy 

results in a loss of quality, 

there is no net gain. To live 

better and more cheaply is pos- 

sible with efficient management. 

To help the housewife attain this 

end the money-saving and effi- 
ciency-increasing suggestions and in- 

formation in this department are unsur- 

passed. The department-editor, Mrs. 

Allen, is both a “practical” and a scientific 
housekeeper. Her monthly culinary articles 
bear the stamp of the expert. The Tested and 


Approved Recipes con- 
stitute the most popular 
and valuable culinary fea- 
ture in any magazine. The 
balanced menus are dieteti- 
cally correct and are so ar- 
ranged as to utilize the left- 
overs and eliminate wastage. 
In addition to the general work 
of the department, its editor will 
give personal advice to every woman 
who will write to her. If any special in- 
formation about the cooking or serving of 
meals is desired, it may be obtained through a 
letter to Mrs. Allen. This service is free to 
all readers who enclose a stamp for the reply. 


Keeping Up Steam 


By Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 


OW that the cold weather is com- 
ing on, it becomes necessary to 
use more fuel so that the house 
may be kept ata livable tempera- 

ture. But stoking the furnace alone will not 
produce a clean, heat-giving fire; it is neces- 
sary to manipulate the drafts with intelli- 
gence and to be on the alert for clinkers 
and ashes which must be cleared away, or 
else the application of fresh fuel will be 
almost useless. 

And so with the body; indiscriminate 
shoveling in of all kinds of fuel-foods without 
due attention to plenty of fresh air, both 
indoors and out, and the planning of the 
diet so that there will be sufficient bulk to 
carry off the “clinkers” and “ashes,” will 
result in autointoxication, which leads to 


colds, or clogging of the “furnace,” la 
grippe, a sort of protest lodged by the body 
because of ill-treatment, to say nothing of 
biliousness, headaches, and many other 
ills which bring about those weeks of 
deadly tiredness so familiar with the on- 
coming of spring. 

There is a wide-spread idea that the 
winter season offers adequate excuse for 
gormandizing, particularly along the lines 
of heavy pastries, sausages, fresh pork, 
goose, heavy cakes, and all sorts of fried 
foods, often including a daily service of 
griddle-cakes. But while the digestive 
apparatus of every individual should be 
able to handle these foods in moderate 
amounts, no system is able to take care of 
the quantities with which some people 
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continually gorge themselves. Cold weather 
necessitates a slight increase in food over 
that eaten when the weather is warm, and 
this amount should be gaged by the activity 
of the individual. As a general rule, it may 
be stated that every one should have a 
little more starch, a small amount 

of extra sugar or fat at each 

meal — not both — that y - 

meats should be eaten 
at least once a day, 
and that a much more 
free use can be made 

of the dried vege- 

tables than dur- 

ing the warmer 
weather. At the 

same time, salads 

and acid fruits 
should appear in the 
diet almost as frequently 


as in summer, and there a 
Christmas 


Make a rich pie-crust, roll and form into 
little sacks, stuffing them with seeded 
Leave an opening at the top and 
bake until the crust is delicately browned. 
Serve on individual plates, with a few 
raisins at the mouth of the sack 


should be an ample sup- 
ply of bulky material. 

In the large cities, and 
in many smaller ones, let- 
tuce, cress, romaine, and 
endive may be obtained 
the winter through at reasonable prices. 
But, if they can not be found, there is 
raw cabbage to take their places, one of 
the most digestible of the vegetables, 
which at the same time is bulky and 
contains a goodly amount of mineral 
matter. Parsley may always be obtained 
and, in fact, can be grown easily in the 
house; cauliflower and Brussels sprouts, 
both members of the cabbage-family, are 
obtainable through most of the winter and 
can. be used raw in salads to good advan- 
tage. In this case, of course, they should 
be allowed to stand for at least a half-hour 
in strongly-salted water to .extract any 
insects which may be between the leaves. 
Celery should occupy a prominent place in 
the list of winter salads, for it not only 
furnishes bulk and mineral matter, but 
combines well with almost any food, while 
the tips are especially suitable for garnish- 
ing. Green peppers offer a still greater 
variety, while onions and tart apples fur- 
ther augment the list. The fat meats, so 
much used during the cold weather, should 
always be accompanied by an acid food, 
and in many cases nothing seems to fit in 
better than a tart salad made of oranges or 
grapefruit with a little celery or parsley, 
and a plain French dressing made with 


raisins. 


Sacks 


Keeping Up Steam 


lemon-juice or tarragon or spiced vinegar. 

Whereas the so-called salad plants are not 

so abundant during this season, the type of 

salad needed during the winter may be sup- 

plied by a close scrutiny of the plentiful 
foods provided for the cold weather. 

Summer is always regarded as 

the fruit season, the minds 

of most housewives turn- 

ing toward a well-filled 

preserve closet against 

the time when fresh 

fruits become scarce; 

yet when one sees 

the abundance of 

fruit in the winter 

markets, this de- 

cidedly old - fash- 

ioned custom seems 

a waste of time and 

eae © energy, particularly for 

it the city housewife who can 

not grow her fruit. 

There is no better fruit 
than the apple, and nature 
furnishes it in abundance. 
There is no better neutralizer 
for the winter toxins than 
the malic acid which this fruit contains. 
Children, even as young as_ eighteen 
months, may be given scraped apple to 
good advantage. My own little boy 
relished them when he was only a year 
old. Cooked, apples offer innumerable 
possibilities. Grapes may be obtained al- 
most the winter through, and they contain 
large amounts of mineral matter besides 
tartaric acid, which is as beneficial as the 
malic acid of the apple. Grape-juice, if not 
too sweet, also has a tonic effect, although, 
like any canned product, it loses the actual 
life-communicating properties of the fresh 
fruit. 

Lemons are used much more during the 
warm weather than during the winter, and 
yet they should be used plentifully the year 
round, for they act specially on the liver, 
and during the winter season, if used fre- 
quently, will assist in relieving the clogged 
condition so often the cause of colds. But, 
like everything else, the lemon should be 
used with discretion, as large amounts are 
liable to have a bad effect on the blood. 
The orange, like the lemon, contains citric 
acid, and although not quite so powerful, is 
a tonic fruit. At the same time it may be 
obtained at almost any price during the 
winter season. The possibilities of the 
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orange are almost limitless, not only in 
plain fruit form, in fruit-cups and cocktails, 
but in desserts, salads, and as meat accom- 
paniments. Also there is the grapefruit, 
which each season becomes less expensive 
and deservedly more popular. Like the 
orange and lemon, it contains citric acid 
and, in addition, the same bitter tonic prop- 
erty as that of the cinchona, which is the 
source of quinin. It should, however, be 
eaten with as small an amount of sugar as 
possible, or, better still, none at all, as too 
much will overbalance the tonic qualities. 
This is true of all fruits. 

It is a wonderful coincidence that in the 
cold countries, where of necessity the heav- 
ier foods must be eaten for sake of warmth, 
cranberries grow in abundance. They are 
not appreciated, either from a dietetic or 
gastronomic standpoint. Like the lemon, 
cranberries contain citric acid. They are 
also especially rich in iron. As they may be 
used in many ways, it is not too drastic a 
statement to say that they should appear 
in some form every other day during 
the cold season, apples being used 
to alternate with them. 

Cold weather is preeminent- 
ly the time for the use of 
dried fruits, for they also 
have tonic and laxative 
properties as well as con- 
siderable food-value. 

Layer figs may 
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be obtained from thirteen cents a pound up 
and can be prepared in a variety. of ways. 
As they contain much sugar, none should 
be added during the cooking, for the long, 
slow stewing, which is the proper method of 
preparing figs, brings out the full flavor of 
the natural sugar; a little lemon-juice will 
accentuate the flavor. Dates are a wonder- 
ful food and as a general rule are digestible. 
Uncooked, they are a concentrated food 
and should not be introduced into the menu 
as an accessory. Properly prepared, prunes 
are another valuable food, but, like all the 
other dried fruits, they must be thoroughly 
washed, soaked overnight, and cooked in 
the water in which they are soaked, sugar 
being added only in case of their being very 
acid. Even the humble raisin has a definite 
place in the diet; it contains so much sugar 
that it should be classed as a fuel rather 
than a tonic food. As to dried peaches, 
apricots, and pears, they may all-find a 
place, provided the sun-dried varieties can 
be procured. But these are very ha d to 
find; it is far better to eliminate them 
from the dietary than to eat the 
brands which are bleached by 
sulfurous acid. Only the ig- 
norant- housewife demands 
the light-colored fruits; by 
doing this she is preventing 
the dark, sun-dried vari- 
eties from becoming 

popular. 


A Christmas Table 


The central decoration is of white chrysanthemums, aspar- 
agus-fern, and mistletoe. arranged in a glass and silver. chain 
vase : the vases are wreathed with sprays of holly. Place flowers, 
consisting of red roses and mistletoe tied with green cords, are 
Provided for the ladies. and boutonni res of red rosebuds and 


mistletoe for the men. These with the Santa Claus place-cards 
and the sprays of holly. laid beside the grapefruit cocktail-cups, 
carry the Christmas coloring to the edge of the table, which is 
laid for a strictly formal dinner. New shapes in glass goblets 
and a new but attractively plain silver cocktail-service are shown 


(Keeping Up Steam—Continued on page 832) 





Tested and Approved Recipes 


Tested for Good Housekeeping by Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 


The aim of this department is to print each month about two score of the choicest recipes for 
unusual dishes and food combinations that are to be had. The recipes before being published are 


carefully tested by Mrs. Allen, and proofs are sent to the authors for approval or correction. 


The 


object is to print reliable recipes that can be used by any one—by the woman who does her own work 
as well as the woman with a maid. Any reader of Good Housekeeping may submit formulas for 
testing and approval. Two qualifications are necessary: the recipes should be for out-of-the-ordi- 


nary dishes and they must never have appeared in any cook-book or another magazine. 


As we are 


working four months ahead of the calendar, recipes that will be seasonable in early spring are 


most desirable now. 


All measuremenis are level, standard half-pint 
measuring-cups, tablespoons, and teaspoons being 
used. Sixteen level tablespoonfuls equal a half-pint. 
Quantities are sufficient for six people unless other- 
wise stated. 

Light Fruit Cake 
I pound candied pineapple 
I pound candied cherries 
1 pound blanched almonds 
¥% pound citron 
I coconut, grated 
Rosewater 

Shred the cherries, cut the pineapple and citron 
in bits, and chop the almonds. With the fruit 
mix three tablespoonfuls of brandy, and with the al- 
monds two  tablespoonfuls of rosewater, and 
allow all to stand overnight. Wash the butter 
in rosewater, cream it with the sugar, add the 
egg-yolks well-beaten, then the coconut, flour, one 
cupful of brandy, and the egg-whites (whipped 
stiff), putting them in alternately. Finally, stir 
in the fruit and nuts. Bake very slowly from 
four to five hours. One-half pound of desiccated 
coconut, chopped fine and allowed to stand in 
two tablespoonfuls of rosewater or milk may be 
substituted for the fresh coconut. As the brandy 
is practically cooked out, no one need object to 
using this recipe. The amounts given will make 
three medium sized cakes or one large one, which 
wil] keep indefinitely. 


Spanish Scrambled Eggs 

2 tablespoonfuls butter 5 eggs 
1 Bermuda onion \ cupful rich milk 
4 green pepper I teaspoonful salt 
\% pimiento % teaspoonful pepper 

Melt the butter in a chafing-dish or frying-pan. 
Add onion, pepper, and pimiento chopped together, 
and let them simmer till they are perfectly tender 
and the butter is nearly absorbed. Add milk and 
seasonings to eggs and beat till light. Add this to 
the ingredients in the chafing-dish and stir gently 
till coagulated. 

Mrs. L. W. Rowley, Townsend Road, Belmont, Mass. 


Salmon Box 
I pound can salmon ¥% teaspoonful pepper 
I egg \% teaspoonful sugar 
% cupful cracker-crums I teaspoonful lemon-juice 
1 teaspoonful salt % cupful milk or cream 
3 cupfuls cooked rice 

Butter an oval mold thickly and line with an inch- 
thick layer of rice which has been boiled in salted 
water until tender but firm, and then drained dry. 
Fill the center with salmon freed from skin and 
bones and mixed with all the other ingredients. 
Pack in closely, cover the top with a layer of 
rice, set on lid, and steam forty-five minutes. Serve 
with peas or Hollandaise sauce. 

Grace Parrish Stevens, 6010 27th Ave., S. E., Portland, Ore. 


2 cupfuls butter 
2 cupfuls sugar 
4 cupfuls flour 
8 eggs 

Brandy 
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If you want unavailable material returned, enclose postage for its remailing. 


Tuna Fish a la King 


3 tablespoonfuls butter 
3 tablespoonfuls flour \% tablespoonful diced green 
I pint hot cream or rich peppers 
milk I teaspoonful salt 
1 tablespoonful diced red 4 bay-leaf 
peppers Few grains cayenne 


Buttered toast 
Melt the butter, add the peppers, and one 
teaspoonful of chopped onion if desired. Cook these 
in the butter until tender, then add the flour and 
seasonings and gradually the milk, stirring con- 
stantly. Put in the bay-leaf and let it stand in the 
sauce till it is ready to be used. Flake the tuna fish 
with a fork, stir carefully into the hot sauce, arrange 
on the toast, and garnish with parsley. 
Mrs. W. L. Eaton, Concord, Mass. 


Cherry Cocktail 

4 cupful orange-juice 
Sugar to taste _ 
Mint for garnishing 


I pound can tuna fish 


2cupfuls canned oxheart 


cherries | 
2 cupfuls spiced or canned 

currants 

Mix together cherries, currants, and orange-juice, 
add sugar as needed, chill, and serve in cocktail- 
glasses. Garnish with sprigs of mint. 

Glennie W. Laundon, 1376 Franklin Ave., Denver, Colo. 


Sunday Hot Bread 
34 cupful sugar 1% cupfuls flour 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 3 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 
1% teaspoonful salt der 
I egg I teaspoonful 
% cupful milk tract 
Granulated sugar and cinnamon 
Cream together the sugar, butter, and salt, add 
the egg well-beaten and mixed with milk and extract, 
then the flour and baking-powder mixed together. 
Spread in two well-oiled layer-cake tins, sprinkle 
liberally with a mixture of granulated sugar and 
cinnamon, and bake twenty to twenty-five minutes 
in a quick oven. Serve preferably while hot. 
Wilma E. Combes, 5411 Cedar Ave., W. Philadelphia, Pa. 


lemon-ex- 


Christmas Rolls 

4 cupful sugar 

2 eggs 

1 tablespoonful powdered 


2 cupfuls scalded milk 
1 yeast-cake 
14 cupful tepid water 
3 cupfuls bread-flour cardamom-seeds 
\% cupful butter or butterine Flour to knead 

Dissolve yeast in tepid water, add to milk, and 
beat in the three cupfuls of flour. Let rise till 
spongy. Add melted butter, then the sugar, eggs, 
cardamom-seeds, and flour to knead. Let rise again 
till double in bulk, shape into strips about eight 
inches long, fold into rings, or tie loosely into knots, 
brush over with a slightly beaten egg-white diluted 
with a little cold water, and sprinkle with sugar and 
chopped pistachio-nuts, mixed with shredded can- 
died cherries. Bake in a moderate oven. 

Mary Lewis, 68 Northern Ave., N. Y. Cily. 
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Japanese Fritters 

12 strips stale bread ¥% teaspoonful vanilla 
2 eges Few grains salt 
1 cupful milk Fine, dry bread-crums 

The bread should be cut a half-inch thick, one 
and one-half inches wide, and four inches long. Beat 
the egg slightly, add the vanilla, milk, and salt, lay 
the bread-strips in the custard, and when they have 
absorbed all that is possible, drain, roll in the bread- 
crums, and fry in deep fat hot enough to brown a 
bit of bread in forty counts. One tablespoonful of 
sugar may be added to the milk if the fritters are 
to be served without sauce or maple-sirup. 

Jessamine Chapman, 1117 E. Conch St., Portland, Ore. 


Bacon Muffins 


\ pound bacon 1% cupfuls milk 


1 tablespoonful bacon-fat 3 cupfuls flour 
1 tablespoonful sugar 3 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 
1 well-beaten egg der 
34 teaspoonful salt 

Cut the bacon into bits and fry till crisp. Cream 
together a tablespoonful of the bacon-fat and the 
sugar, add the egg well-beaten and the milk. Mix 
the baking-powder and salt with the flour, stir into 
the mixture, and fold in the bacon. Bake twenty- 
five minutes in a moderate oven. 

Katherine Campion, 5318 Angora Terrace, Phila., Pa. 


Mush, New Style 


3 cupfuls boiling water 1 cupful yellow corn-meai 
2 teaspoonfuls salt 1 cupful sweet milk 


Add the salt to the water and when boiling 
rapidly sift the meal in slowly and stir almost 
constantly for ten minutes, then add the milk so 
gradually that the boiling is not arrested. Cook 
gently for ten minutes longer, then set over hot 
water and cook for half an hour. Eat as a cereal 
with milk, cream, or sirup, or instead of potato at 
dinner, or turn into a long, narrow tin and when 
cold slice it, dip in slightly beaten egg and bread- 
crums, and fry in deep fat hot enough to brown a 
bit of bread in one minute. 

Mrs. Alice P. Schaller, Wyrantskill. N. Y. 


Bananas, West Indian Style 
6 bananas 6 tablespoonfuls water 
4 tablespoonfuls sugar 5 drops tabasco sauce 
Dash lemon-juice 
_ Peel bananas, cut in halves crosswise, and drop 
into deep fat hot enough to brown a bit of bread in 
one minute. When brown, drain on paper-toweling 
or brown paper. Boil together the sugar, water, 
and tabasco sauce, add bananas and lemon-juice, 
heat for a moment, and serve. 
Mrs. Ian Maclaren, Roberts, Cal. 


Beef Loaf 


chopped fresh 14 teaspoonful pepper 

4 eef 2 teaspoonfuls poultry-sea- 

%4 pound fresh pork soning 

1/4 cupfuls oatmeal put 2teaspoonfuls tomato 
through grinder catchup 

2 eggs 2 teaspoonfuls melted but- 

I tablespoonful salt 


ter 

About 14 cupful cold water 

Mix together in order given, adding enough cold 
water to make it stick together, but leave it stiff 
enough to keep its shape when formed into a roll. 
Heat two tablespoonfuls of drippings in a frying- 
pan, put in the meat-roll, and brown it slightly all 
over. ‘Then pour over it a little boiling water, set 
it in the oven, and bake gently for an hour and a 
quarter, basting frequently. 

Mrs. R. W. Stephenson, Augusta, Kansas. 


2 pounds 
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Chicken Jelly 


2 cupfuls shredded, cooked 2 hard-boiled eggs 

chicken 2 tablespoonfuls granulated 
2 cupfuls celery, diced gelatin 
2 pimientos \% cupful cold water 
I green pepper, chopped 1% tablespoonfuls 
I pint well-seasoned chick- juice 

en-stock I teaspoonful onion-juice 


Soak the gelatin in the cold water, add the 
onion- and lemon-juice to the chicken-stock, let it 
come to a boil, strain, and add the gelatin. Decorate 
a quart-mold with a sliced, hard-boiled egg, parsley, 
and strips of pimiento, pouring in enough of the 
stock barely to cover the bottom. Let this partly 
congeal to keep the decoration in place. Put in a 
layer of the chicken, then one of celery and green 
peppers, alternating till all is used. Pour over it the 
cooled stock and set aside in a cold place to stiffen. 
Serve garnished with stuffed olives and lettuce. 

Mrs. Eva B. Lukie, 1720 M St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 


lemon- 


Corn Chicken Dressing 


stale bread- \% cupful melted butter 

2 tablespoonfuls chopped 
green peppers 

1% teaspoonfuls salt 

1g teaspoonful pepper 


This is sufficient 


2% cupfuls 
crums 
% can corn 
3 teaspoonfuls powdered 
celery-leaves 
Combine in the order given. 
for one chicken. 
Mrs. R. Fitch, 610 W. 180th St., N. Y. City. 


Roast Chicken or Turkey, New Method 


Stuff and truss the bird as usual and put it in the 
lower part of a covered roasting-pan; let it brown 
slightly in a hot oven, and then pour over a gravy 
made as follows: melt two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
stir in three tablespoonfuls of flour, add gradually 
two cupfuls of warm water, and when thoroughly 
mixed, two cupfuls of hot water. Cook together 
till smooth and season with two teaspoonfuls of 
salt and one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper. Cover 
the bird closely and let it cook till done, adding 
water occasionally if the gravy seems too thick. 
These proportions are for a chicken. 

Mrs. Allen Albert, 1963 Sheridan Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pork-Chops with Dressing 


14 pounds pork-chops 3 cupfuls stale bread-crums 
I onion, ground 1% teaspoonful pepper 
3 tablespoonfuls butter I teaspoonful poultry-sea- 


I egg soning 
14 teaspoonfuls salt 


Place pork-chops in a dripping-pan, soak the 
crums in warm water to moisten, squeeze dry, and 
add the ground onion and the other ingredients; 
put a mound of the dressing on each chop, set a 
slice of onion on top of each, and dot the onion with 
butter. Put a little water in the pan and bake ina 
moderate oven till the meat is tender, about an 
hour. E. T. Daniels, Riverside, R. I. 


Hickory-Nut Cake 
1 cupful chopped hickory- 
nut-meats 
2% cupfuls flour - 
44 cupful milk I teaspoonful lemon-juice 
I cupful chopped raisins l4 teaspoonful soda 
lg teaspoonful salt 
Cream together the butter and sugar, add lemon- 
juice and the egg-yolks beaten till lemon-colored. 
Sift together the soda, salt, and flour, add the nut- 
meats and raisins, and stir alternately into the cake- 
mixture with the milk. Then fold in the egg-whites 
beaten stiff and dry. Bake an hour in a moderate 
oven and ice with plain white frosting. 
Rachel F. Dahlgren, Redding, Conn. 


1 cupful butter 
2 cupfuls sugar 
4 eggs 


(Tested and Approved Recipes continued on page 830) 





Making Home-Made Candies Attractive 
By Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 


NDOUBTEDLY one of the rea- 
sons why the commercial box of 
Christmas candies has obtained 
such a foothold as a gift is because 

it is attractively packed, wrapped in holiday 
paper, and decorated in such a way that, 
though it often contains 
mediocre sweets, its 
appearance Carries a 
Christmas message. 
Although it is not 
always possible to 
duplicate the commer- 
cial package at home, 
it is a comparatively 
easy matter to 
make up deli- 

cious candies 

which are es- 
pecially to be 
recommended be- 
cause of their 
purity; and if care 

is taken in shap- 

ing and cutting, 

and the receptacle 
bears a touch of 
garniture which sug- 


ries, costs little but patience. All sorts of 
pretty baskets may be found at five cents 
and up, shallow ones being especially suit- 
able for stuffed fruits, candied orange-peel, 
and candies of regular size, the deeper ones 
being better suited to irregular-shaped 
sweets, as nut-fudge 

and so forth. Pretty 

little glass jars may 

often be found as low 

as twenty-five cents, 

and while alone they 

may not seem to be 

enough of a gift, if 

filled with home- 

made mints and 

wintergreens and 

gaily tied with a 

bow of holly-rib- 

bon, they become 

really charming 

remembrances. 

Various little 

china .dishes and 

glass bowls, plain 

or of silver-de- 

post, may be ob- 

tained at a similar 


gests the holiday sea- 

son, the gift will be 

truly welcome. Decorated 
boxes may be obtained in 
any size from five cents up, 
and plain white ones at less 
cost. The latter look very 
pretty if wrapped in pale- 
green tissue-paper and _ tied 


ssf, 


The girl who 
can't get home for 
Christmas should not be 
forgotten. Select a strong 
wicker hamper, in the bottom 
put the gifts and on top the 
goodies — roast chicken, all 
frilled up and wrapped in par- 
affin paper, an array of fancy 
cakes, fruits, boxes of salted 
nuts, and home-made candy 
Decorate with sprays of holly 


Wy 


e 
e 


3 


price and filled with 

candies of suitable 
size. The girl who is patient 
will find great possibilities in 
fashioning cretonne-covered 
boxes to hold her candies. 
These may be used later on 
for gloves, handkerchiefs, and 
toilet trifles. As a general 
tule, giving candy to chil- 


with gilt cord which is held 
in place by Christmas seals, 


with a sprig of holly tucked in the ~ ome 


knot. The package itself may be 
wrapped in plain, dark-green paper, a 
poinsettia figure being pasted on to give 
color, and a few strands of red-linen floss 
being used to tie it instead of string. 
However, the value of the gift will be 
greatly enhanced if the box is dispensed 
with, and the candies are packed into some 
inexpensive little receptacle which can find 
a use throughout the year. A tiny splint 
basket edged with points of gilt or lace 
paper, the handle decorated with a bow of 
red ribbon and a few sprigs of partridge ber- 
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dren is not advisable, but if 
it is home-made and of simple va- 
riety, great will be their delight if it is 
piled into a five-cent sand-pail, or heaped 
in a ten-cent wooden automobile, or 
the cart belonging to a ten-cent horse 
and wagon. Pop-corn balls, too, wrapped 
with paraffin-paper and fastened with 
Christmas seals give great delight; but it 
goes without saying that each should con- 
tain a surprise in the center, as a marsh- 
mallow, a chocolate cream, or a stuffed 
date. Salted nuts of all kinds, if well made, 
are a gift that any hostess will welcome 
It has always seemed to me a waste of 





Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 


time to make chocolate creams when it is 

ssible to buy varieties of undoubted 
purity; but chocolate confections may be 
quickly made in so many other forms that 
it really pays to prepare them. The best 
results can always be obtained by purchas- 
ing regular confectioners’ dipping-choco- 
late. This may be purchased at any large 
grocery-store and at most confectioners. 


Cut the chocolate 
in small pieces, put 
it in a double 
boiler, and let it 
stand over hot 
water till mel- 
ted. Then cool 
it, beating fre- 
quently, until 

it is the con- 
sistency of 
molasses. 

It is then 
ready for 
dipping. 
Triangles 

of fruit 

cake, long, 
unsalted 
oyster 
crackers, 
dates stuffed 
sparingly with 
peanut-butter, 
all kinds of blanched 

nuts, maraschino 
cherries well-drained on 
paper towels, carefully seeded 
Malaga grapes, candied cran- 
berries, long strips of figs, 
marshmallows, candied cherries, 
bits of candied pineapple, and 
many other dainties may 

be successfully dipped 

in chocolate. A wire 
twisted into the shape 

of a small spoon is 

a convenient utensil 
to use for dipping, 
but I have found the 
hand the quicker 
method. As the 
chocolate is thick, 
the little mark on 
top, characteristic 

of the commercial 
chocolate, can be 
made by the dipper 
or finger if it is with- 


4 


lia rr 


garnish. 


A Christmas Supper-Table * 


Beneath the Yule log center- 
piece of pasteboard and tissue- 
paper is buried a “joke pres- 
ent’ for each person. _From 
these, pale-green ribbons run 
out to the envelop place- 
cards. Candle-shades, paper 
cups. and other acces- 
sories have the same 
pale-green, tinsel, 
and mistletoe 
decorations 


. Qe 


drawn quickly. 
rose-petals, angelica, or nuts form a pretty 
Care 
make the centers large, as they take up a 
considerable amount of chocolate, and the 
confections will be liable to look clumsy. 
All candies should be set to dry on heavy 
paraffin-paper, the thin being liable to stick. 

Various fruits may be stuffed to form a 
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Bits of candied violets, 


should be taken not to 


most attractive gift. Pulled 
figs, large, sweet prunes, 
large dates, and 
cluster-raisins may all 

be used in this 

way. Figs may be 

stuffed with fruit- 

. flavored fondant, 
either plain or 
% mixed with 
‘chopped rais- 
\" ins, candied 
orange-peel, 

or candied 
grapefruit- 

peel, with 
halved 
marshmal- 
lows, and 

with coconut 

or chopped 

nuts barely 

held to- 


A gether 
<—— with 


Three 
Simple 
Christmas 
Favors* 
The first is fashioned 


from a white paper 
napkin folded in tulip 
design and pasted 
around a paper cup. 
The handle is of wire 
wound with white 
ribbon, the decora- 
tions being of tinsel. 
hoily, and asparagus- 
fern. e rectangular 
one is made of soft- 
gray mat-board. deco- 
rated with Christmas 
seals. holly, and red 
baby-ribbon. The 
remaining favor is of 
red mat-board, the 
corners being tied 
with red ribbon: Christ- 
mas seals and a pasteboard 
Santa naling a sprig of holly 


are the decorations 


*Mrs. Allen will gladly anew : p . z " 
rs. Allen will gladly answer all queries concerning the decorations and favors upon request if a stamp is enclosed. 
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fondant. Prunes may be stuffed with fruit- 
flavored fondant, nuts, fondant containing 
chopped nuts, or with very thick raspberry 
or peach jam. Dates may be stuffed with 
peanut-butter, candied orange-peel, fondant 
with nuts or any fruit-flavor, whole nuts, 
or preserved ginger. All of these fruits 
should be rolled in granulated sugar. 
Cluster-raisins should be left on the stems, 
the raisins split, and half 
a small almond, a whole 
blanched pistachio-nut, 
a bit of candied cherry, 
or a checkerberry in- 
serted. These clusters 
make a most attractive 
decoration to lay on top 
of the filled box. 

The usual type of is 
fondant may be used, 
but as this is hard to 
make I am giving directions for preparing 
two quick fondants which will keep moist 
in the fruits for several days. 


tember issue. 
reproduced 


six cents 


Quick Fondant (1) 


Sifted confectioners’ sugar 


¥% cupful butter : i 
Desired flavoring 


14 tablespoonfuls 
water 


Cream the butter, beat in a half-cupful of sugar, 
add half the water, stir in the sugar almost to 
stiffen, add the rest of the water, and beat in sugar 
to knead. To color, use only the purest of vege- 
table-coloring; a little goes a long way. 


Quick Fondant (2) 
I °gg-white Sifted confectioners’ sugar 
Few grains salt Desired flavoring 
Beat the white slightly and add the sifted sugar a 
little at a time till stiff enough to knead. Work in 
the flavoring and use as desired. 


boiling 


Either of these fondants can be used as a 
basis for the centers of chocolate creams. 
Coconut, nuts, chopped mixed candied 
fruits, or chopped candied orange-peel may be 
worked in and the mixture shaped into balls 
and rolled in granulated sugar. Or pretty 
bonbons may be made to brighten the box 
of candy; for instance, a little rose-extract 
and rose-coloring can be used in bonbons 
decorated with candied rose-petals; or a 
drop of good violet perfume in bonbons 
embellished with small candied violets. 
Any plain white fondant may be shaped to 
form a base to bear a decoration of bits of 
angelica and red candies to simulate holly. 
Then there are always the favorite nut bon- 
bons. Peppermints and wintergreens may 
be made of this fondant by patting or rolling 
it out to one-fourth inch thickness, cutting 
it into small rounds, rolling them in granu- 


We have a limited number of 
reprints of “Meat Cuts and 
Their Uses,”’ by Richard Web- 
ber, which appeared in the Sep- 
The charts are 
in color. 
woman should have a copy; 
domestic science schools should 
have many copies. 
each postpaid. 
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lated sugar, and allowing them to stand til] 
dry. The wintergreens should be colored 
pink and, if desired, the peppermints may 
be garnished with bits of candied mint- 
leaves. 

Peanuts and almonds are salted in a 
slightly different way from pecans, wal- 
nuts, filberts, and cashew-nuts. The two 
former can best be salted by means of 
oil, while the oil alone 
does not lend itself well 
to the others. 

Most of the follow- 
ing recipes are from 
Goop HOovuUSEKEEPING 
readers and all have 
been tested and ap- 
proved. 

To Salt Peanuts and 

Almonds 

Use only raw peanuts. To 
blanch either nut, cover with cold water, bring to 
boiling-point, let stand for a minute or two, drain, 
and husk at once. Not more than a half-pound 
should be blanched at a time. Dry for several hours 
on paper-toweling. Heat olive-oil or any of the 
pure vegetable cooking-fats to the point where it 
will brown a bit of*bread in forty counts, cover the 
bottom of a frying-basket with nuts, immerse them 
in the fat, and remove them before they are quite 
brown enough; their own heat will finish the coloring. 
Spread on brown paper or paper-toweling and dredge 
lightly with very fine table-salt. 


Every 


The price 


To Salt Pecans, Walnuts, Filberts, and Cashew- 
Nuts 


Blanch as perfectly as possible, as directed above. 
Slightly beat an egg-white, dip in the fingers, and 
rub each nut lightly. Then dredge slightly with 
fine table-salt, lay on paraffin-paper, and dry in a 
slow oven, slightly browning them. 


Whereas the following recipes do not 
make candies that compete with the com- 
mercial varieties in every way, they are 
ideal for making at home, and it is far better 
to give a perfect home-product than a bad 
commercial one. 


Mint Turkish Paste 
34 cupful cold water 


3 tablespoonfuls granulated 
1 tablespoonful lemon- 


gelatin 
1% cupful orange-juice 
144 cupful minced fresh fruit 
6 drops essence peppermint 
2 cupfuls granulated sugar 

Let the gelatin stand in the fruit-juices till the 
liquid has been absorbed. Stir together sugar, 
water, and mint, set over a slow heat till the sugar is 
dissolved, then add the gelatin and boil for twenty 
minutes. Color, and when almost cool stir in the 
cherries and turn into an unbuttered bread-pan. 
Let stiffen overnight, then sift confectioners’ sugar 
thickly over the paste, loosen at the edges with a 
sharp knife, and pull onto a board dredged with 
confectioners’ sugar. Cut in cubes and roll in sugar. 


juice 
34 cupful candied cherries, 
minced 
Green coloring 
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Candied Orange- or Grapefruit-Peel 
After removing the peel from the oranges, put it 
into boiling water and simmer till tender, changing 
the water twice. Drain,.cut into strips with the 


Some Unusual Candies 
By Martha Osborne 


oe scissors, and weigh. To each pound allow a pound Honey Fluff 
of sugar anda half-pound of water. Boil the sugar 3 cupfuls granulated sugar 14 cupful water 
in a and water for a minute or two, then add the orange- _@ cupful strained honey. BS teaspoonful lemon-extract 
wal- peel, and simmer gently till transparent—about Boil is 5 egg-w ines 
thirty minutes. Drain, roll each piece in granulated oil together until the mixture hardens in cold 
two sugar, and dry on a tray away from direct heat. water, then pour it slowly over the well-beaten 
s of Grapefruit-peel may be candied in the same way, whites of two eggs. Flavor and beat together until 
lone with the exception that the water should be changed stil enough to drop on buttered paper. One cupful 
well four times in the preliminary boiling. of chopped nut-meats may be added. 
Walnut Mints 
low- # Date Loaf 2 tablespoonfuls thick cream Sifted confectioners’ sugar 
2 cupfuls sugar I pound chopped dates 6 drops essence of peppermint English walnuts 
rom oe edineeee hisktee , Setesd one ot _ Mix together the first two ingredients, then beat 
ING , p Ee a into them enough of the sugar to form a stiff paste. 
i Mix sugar, milk, and butter, and boil till a fairly oid into small, flat balls with the fingers, then 
ave soft ball is formed when a little of the mixture is press half of an English Waliaiaaest t jack didn 
ap- dropped into cold water. Add dates and nuts, ‘The combination of flavors is unusually good. 


beat till creamy, knead till stiff, and shape into a 
loaf with the hand, after rolling it in a damp cloth. 
This may be wrapped in paraffin-paper, slipped into 
a box of suitable size, and presented with a card 
saying that it should be sliced as needed. 


Black Walnut Panoche 
1% cupfuls granulated su- Few grains salt 
gar 1 cupful milk 
1% cupfuls light-brown 1cupful chopped black 
sugar walnuts 
8 drops almond-flavoring 
Stir sugar and milk while the mixture is heating, 
and then let it boil without stirring until a soft ball 
is formed when a little is dropped in cold water. 
Let stand till tepid, beat thoroughly, and when it 
begins to grow creamy add the walnuts and flavor- 
ing. Pour into a buttered pan and when hard cut 
neatly into squares with a knife which has been 
dipped in boiling water. 


Peanut Brittle 
; granulated sugar 2cupfuls shelled, roasted 
lespoonfuls butter peariuts 
14 teaspoonful soda 
Caramelize the sugar till light brown, add the 
butter and soda, beat in quickly, stir in the nuts, 
and spread at once on an inverted tin. Usea 
clean smooth omelet pan for caramelizing 
the sugar. Heat slowly at first so the 
sugar will not burn before melting 
and stir gent!y with the back 
of the spoon. 


Nutmeg Fudge 

2 cupfuls light-brown sugar 1% tablespoonfuls butter 
34 cupful rich milk Few grains salt 
144 cupful grated chocolate 144 teaspoonful nutmeg 

Mix and cook ingredients until a soft ball forms 
when tried in cold water. Remove from fire and 
let stand until nearly cold; then add the butter, 
salt, and nutmeg. Beat until creamy. 


Peanut Creams 

2 cupfuls light-brown sugar Few grains salt 

’4 cupful hot water 16 cupful melted butter 
1 cupful peanut-meats * 

Beat together thoroughly, then cook until the 
mixture forms a soft ball in cold water. Remove 
from fire and add the butter. Beat until creamy and 
stir in the peanut-meats which have been browned 
in the oven with a little butter. 


Marble Foam 
3 cupfuls light-brown sugar 14 teaspoonful vanilla 
14 cupful water 1 cupful chopped walnut- or 
224 squares chocolate hickory-nut-meats 
2 egg-whites 
Boil until the mixture crackles in 
cold water, then pour slowly over the 
egg-whites beaten stiff, stirring contin- 
ually. Beat until nearly stiff enough to 
drop from the spoon; then add the va- 
nilla and nut-meats. Pour into 
a shallow buttered pan and 
cover with the chocolate, 
melted. 


Orange Jelly Balls 
Cut in halves large, thin-skinned oranges. Scoop out the centers and make gelatin with them. Sweeten to 
taste, and when it begins to set fill the orange-cups. Set away and when hard put the halves 
together, tying with a white ribbon. Serve ona plate decorated with evergreen 
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(Continued from page 825) 
Hungarian Poérkolt 


I egg 

2 tablespoonfuls butter 
% cupful milk 

% teaspoonful salt 


¥% cupful butter 
6 onions, ground fine 
1 pound lean beef, cut in 


sf pend veal diced About 14 cupfuls flour 
14 teaspoonfuls salt 1 teaspoonful paprika 

Cook onions in the half-cupful of butter, but do 
not brown. Add paprika, salt, and meat, and cook 
slowly two hours, adding a tablespoonful of water 
whenever necessary. The gravy should be made 
from the butter, onion- and meat-juices alone as 
far as possible. This should be served with little 
dumplings made from the rest of the ingredients. 
Break the egg in a bowl, stir into this the two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, which should be soft, the milk, 
salt, and flour to make a stiff batter. Wet a small 
board, put this mixture on it, and hold it over a 
pan of boiling water, cutting off little bits of the 
dough and letting them drop into the water. Cook 
five minutes, drain, rinse in cold water, return to a 
pan, add a little butter, and heat. Serve on a platter, 
the dumplings piled on one side and the meat on 
the other. 

Leila E. Maddox, 326 E. Ave. 60, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Southern Spaghetti 
\% pound grated cheese 


44 can button-mushrooms 
lg can peas 


34 pound bacon 
3 onions 


1% cupfuls chopped € 
chicken % can kidney-beans 


¥% can tomatoes ¥% pound spaghetti 
Salt and pepper to taste 

Dice and fry the bacon; slice the onions and fry 
in the bacon fat till light brown. Add the chicken 
or substitute for it (veal, pork, or cold roast beef), 
then add the canned vegetables, let simmer for a 
few moments, and season to taste with salt and 
pepper. In the meantime cook and drain the 
spaghetti, put a layer in a casserole, follow with 
one of the sauce, then one of grated cheese, and 
repeat till all is used. Bake three-quarters of an 
hour in a hot oven. 

Mrs. J, E. Diamond, 3041 Euclid Blvd., Cleveland, O. 


Hearts and Diamonds 


4 cupful chopped citron 

1 cupful chopped blanched 
almonds 

I teaspoonful lemon-flavor- 


1 cupful butter 

2 cupfuls sugar 

3 eggs : 

4 cupful milk 

2 teaspoonfuls baking- ing 
powder I teaspoonful vanilla-flav- 


About 44% cupfuls flour oring 
1 cupful chopped candied cherries 

Cream butter and sugar, add eggs beaten light, 
the citron, almonds, and flavoring. Stir well, add 
flour, in which the baking-powder has been sifted, 
alternately with the milk. Roll out thin, cut with 
heart-. and diamond-shaped cooky-cutters, and 
bake. Frost with white icing and outline the 
shapes with the candied cherries. 

M. P. Lindsley, 1500 E. Yamhill St., Portland, Ore. 


Oatmeal Wafers 


6 tablespoonfuls 
water 

14 teaspoonful salt 

34 teaspoonful soda 

% teaspoonful mace 


3 cupfuls flour boiling 

3 cupfuls rolled oats 

1 cupful equal parts lard 
and butter 

i cupful sugar 


Rub the sugar and shortening together, add the 
soda and salt dissolved in the water, and stir in the 
flour, mace, and rolled oats. Roll thin and bake in a 
quick oven. 


Florence E. Thompson, 24 Perry Place, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Tested and Approved Recipes 


Nut Kisses 

I egg-white 1 cupful chopped walnuts 
1 cupful sifted brown sugar \% teaspoonful vanilla 

Beat the egg-white very stiff, stir in the sugar, 
nuts, and vanilla, and drop on a buttered pan, 
making the kisses two inches apart. Bake in a 
moderate oven. 
Mrs. J. H. Gray, 412 Walnut St., S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Flavored Beets 


2cupfuls_ sliced, cooked 14 cupful vinegar 
beets 2 tablespoonfuls butter 


¥% cupful sugar \{ teaspoonful salt 
34 tablespoonful corn-starch 
Dissolve the corn-starch in the vinegar, add sugar 
and salt, and let come to a boil, stirring constantly, 
Cook five minutes, then beat in the butter, pour 
over the beets, and serve hot. 
Mrs. Gladys H. Mann, Springville, N. Y. 


Dolphian Potatoes 


2 tablespoonfuls butter 3 eggs ‘ 
¥% cupful milk 2 cupfuls riced potatoes 


6 tablespoonfuls flour 1 teaspoonful salt 
4% teaspoonful cayenne 


Combine butter and milk and bring them to the 
boiling-point. Add the flour all at once, stir till the 
mixture leaves the sides of the pan, then add two 
unbeaten eggs, one at a time, stirring well between 
each addition. Then add the potatoes, the other 
egg unbeaten, and the salt and cayenne, and cook 
two minutes, stirring constantly. Drop into deep 
fat hot enough to brown a bit of bread in one 
minute, and fry till brown. 

Nellie R. Patterson, Burt, Iowa. 


Scalloped Tomatoes with Cheese 
¥ teaspoonful pepper 
1 tablespoonful olive-oil 
6 onions 1% cupfuls dry bread- 
14 pound American cheese crums 
1 teaspoonful salt 

Stew the tomatoes, pepper, and onions together 
with the oil and seasonings until tender. Grate the 
cheese. Butter a casserole, put in a layer of the 
tomato-mixture, then cheese and crums, and repeat 
in this way till all is used. Make the top layer of 
crums, dot with butter, and bake half an hour in a 
moderate oven. 

Mrs. Benjamin Reuben, 1947 B’way, Room 505, N.Y. 


I can solid tomatoes 
4 large green peppers 


Deviled Almonds 

14 pound Jordan almonds 1% teaspoonful cayenne 
1 teaspoonful salt 4 tablespoonfuls olive-oil 

Shell and blanch the almonds, and dry out in a 
slow oven, allowing them to brown slightly. Then 
heat the olive-oil in a frying-pan, add the almonds, 
and finish browning slowly, stirring often. Then 
spread on brown paper or paper towels and dredge 
with the salt and cayenne. Serve hot with the 
salad course. Peanuts may be substituted. 

Mrs. S. E. Foulkes, Modesto, Cal. 


A Simple Christmas Pudding 

1 cupful grated raw pota- 1% cupfuls flour 

toes I teaspoonful soda 
1 cupful grated raw carrots 1 tablespoonful water 
1 cupful chopped suet 1 teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful brown sugar 1 teaspoonful cinnamon 
I pound chopped raisins 1 teaspoonful nutmeg 

1 teaspoonful allspice 


Mix thoroughly in order given, put in a well-oiled 
pudding-mold, cover, and steam five hours. Serve 


hot ~rith hard fruit sauce. 
Mrs. F. E. Henry, 85 Pilgrim Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Date Salad 

1 cupful dates : 1 cupful diced celery 
% cupful ground American I cupful diced apples 
““ cheese 1 tablespoonful lemon-juice 
3 tablespoonfuls ground Boiled salad dressing 

walnut-meats Lettuce 

Mix together the cheese and nuts, and stuff the 
dates, allowing them to stand several hours. Then 
slice them, sprinkle the apples with lemon-juice 
as soon as cut, add the dates with the celery, and 
mix all thoroughly with boiled salad dressing to 
which has been added an equal quantity of sweet 
or sour whipped cream. Serve in nests of lettuce. 

Mrs. R. W. Stephenson, Augusta, Kan. 


Pear Salad 

6 halved pears, canned. or Boiled mayonnaise dressing 

stewed Lettuce 
2 lemons Cress 

14 cupful chopped English walnuts 

Fill the cored hollows of the pears with mayon- 
naise and sprinkle with the nuts. Serve in nests of 
lettuce and cress and garnish with sliced lemon. 

Mrs. B. A. Hammond, 736 N. oth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Neapolitan Salad 
Celery, green peppers, pimientoes, lettuce 

Cut tender stalks of celery into short, thin strips, 
scald two green peppers in boiling water, remove 
at once and dry, then cut into shreds the same size 
as the celery, rinse canned pimientoes in cold water, 
dry and cut in the same style as the celery; take 
equal parts of each ingredient, mix with French 
dressing, and serve in nests of lettuce. 

Mrs. Paul A. Vannan, 130 W. Market St., Danviile, Pa. 


Savory Salad Dressing 

4 tablespoonfuls  olive-oil ¥% tablespoonful Worcester- 
1 tablespoonful tarragon shire sauce 

vinegar Salt and red and black 
1% tablespoonfuls tomato pepper to taste 

catchup 

Combine ingredients, beat well, and use at once. 
Mrs. G. Jones, 601 N. Cascade Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo, 


Chocolate Cups 
1 cupful sugar 2 cupfuls flour 
1 tablespoonful butter 3 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 
I egg : der 
1 cupful milk 14 teaspoonful vanilla 
14 teaspoonful salt 2 tablespoonfuls cocoa 
lg teaspoonful cinnamon 

Cream together the butter and sugar, add the 
egg beaten and the milk and vanilla. Sift together 
the flour, salt, and baking-powder, and beat into the 
mixture. Take half of this batter and beat into it 
the cocoa and cinnamon. Fill buttered custard- 
cups alternately with the white and the chocolate 
mixtures, and steam for an hour. Serve with 
whipped cream or hard sauce. 
Mrs. H. M. Wood, Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 


Baked Oranges 

Use thin-skinned oranges, cut off the tops one- 
fourth down, pull out the pith, and fill these cavities 
with four teaspoonfuls of sugar to each orange. Put 
the fruit in a casserole, filled one-fourth full of 
water, cover, and bake till they are tender. Remove 
from the oven and make a sauce of the juices in the 
pan by stirring in two teaspoonfuls of corn-starch 
to each cupful of liquid, measured after the juice 
from the tops of the oranges has been added. Put 
a half-teaspoonful of butter on the top of each 
orange, pour the sauce over them, and return to 
the oven uncovered to brown. Serve hot. 

Rosciie M. Cody, 1554 E. 61st St., Chicago, Ill. 


Rice and Fruit Dessert 

1 cupful cold cooked rice I cupful heavy cream 
1 cupful powdered sugar I cupful fresh fruit 

Add fruit and sugar to rice, fold in the cream 
whipped, and serve very cold. It may be made 
with a combination of diced oranges and bananas, 
or with canned peaches, strawberries, or stewed 
prunes. If desired, a half-cupful of cream may 
be used, if combined with a beaten egg-white. 

Mrs. P. E. Thornhill, 232 Winslow St., Watertown, N. Y. 


Créme Boulet 

314 cupfuls rich milk 34 tablespoonful gelatin 
2 eggs 1% teaspoonfuls _ vanilla- 
6 tablespoonfuls light- extract 

brown sugar 4 pound chopped, browned 
6 tablespoonfuls granulated almonds 

sugar 

Caramelize the granulated sugar and add it to 
the milk, which should be scalded. When this is 
thoroughly dissolved, beat together the egg-yolks 
and brown sugar, and make a custard-mixture with 
the milk. In the meantime, put the gelatin to soak 
in two tablespoonfuls of cold water, then add it 
to the custard. Whip the egg-whites stiff. Pour 
onto them the custard, beating constantly; cool, 
add vanilla and a few grains of salt, and freeze in 
three parts ice to one part salt. When half-frozen 
add the almonds. Mrs. W. H. Whittey, Pareo, Ky. 


Lemon Sponge Tartlets 

3 tablespoonfuls butter 4% tablespoonfuls flour 
3 egg-yolks 1% cupfuls milk 
1% cupfuls sugar Grated rind and juice one- 
lg teaspoonful salt half lemon 
3 egg-whites, whipped dry Flaky pastry 

Cream the butter and gradually beat in half the 
sugar. Beat yolks till thick and lemon-colored, and 
gradually whip into them the remaining sugar. 
Combine mixtures and beat the whole till extremely 
light. Stir the milk into the flour and salt, and when 
smooth add to the first mixture and then fold in the 
egg-whites beaten stiff. Line little patty-pans with 
flaky pastry, pour in the custard-mixture, and bake 
in a moderate oven till firm in the center. 

Mrs. George W. Pierce, Hotel Polhemus, San Diego, Cal. 


Apple Dowdy 

Line a baking-dish with thin slices of whole- 
wheat bread and butter, fill in the spaces with juicy 
apples, pared, cored, and sliced. Sprinkle over the 
top a half-teaspoonful of cinnamon and four 
tablespoonfuls of sugar mixed, pour over a half-cupful 
of water, or more if it seems necessary, cover the top 
with another layer of whole-wheat bread and butter 
(the buttered side up), and bake slowly for at least 
an hour in a moderate oven. Serve with lemon 
sauce. 

Mrs. F. E. Stivers, 115 S. Cliff St., Ansonia, Conn. 


Oysters Broiled on the Half-Shell 


(Individual) 


6 oysters on the half-shell Few grains mustard dis- 
\% tablespoonful melted solved in few drops lemon- 
butter juice 
14 teaspoonful Worcester- Few grains each salt and 
shire sauce ; pepper 
14 teaspoonful minced Dash tabasco sauce or cay- 
parsley enne pepper 
Parmesan cheese 
Arrange oysters on the broiler of the gas-oven, 
and pour over the seasonings mixed together. 
Sprinkle with Parmesan cheese and put under the 
flame till the edges curl. If a coal-stove is used, the 
oysters may be baked in a hot oven. 
Mrs. E. C. Clulow, 316 Woodworth Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 823) 

As to vegetables, it does not seem neces- 
sary to “live out of the can” when so many 
fresh vegetables may be obtained. The 
word “fresh” does not necessarily mean 
green, potatoes, beets, and onions all being 
fresh vegetables. The winter supply will 
not be inadequate if a little time is 
taken to study cook-books and to introduce 
new methods of cookery. No housewife 
should expect to keep up with her job un- 
less she is progressive enough to investi- 
gate and broad-minded enough to accept 
the suggestions put forth by those who have 
spent years in the study of household 
science. There are the various members 
of the cabbage family, beets, onions, car- 
rots, turnips, green peppers, oysterplant, 
celery, celeriac, winter squash, pumpkin, 
white and sweet potatoes, parsnips, and 
Italian chestnuts, which can be obtained 
in almost any section, and many others 
which may be purchased at large markets. 
With the exception of canned tomatoes and 
a very occasional tin of string-beans or 
corn, it does not seem at all necessary to 
use canned goods. This does not mean 
that canned vegetables are unsafe, but 
rather that it is far better to eat the fresh 
vegetables directly after cooking in order 
to conserve the vivifying principles which 
are lost when they are canned. 

Meat is to most people an indispensable 
winter food, for, while it contains protein, 
or muscle-making properties in large 
amounts, it also contains 
fat, which is a fuel. 

And while it is not a 
perfect food, it 
is a source 


Light Fruit Cake with White Frosting—Tested and Approved Recipe on Page 824 


Keeping Up Steam 


of quick energy, partly because the di- 
gestion of meat begins as soon as it reaches 
the stomach, and the burning, or oxida- 
tion, liberates the heat. It is also a stim- 
ulant. That is one reason why hot beef- 
broth has such a beneficial effect when 
served at the beginning of the meal, or 
during the day when the body is tired. 
Sugar is the quickest of energizers, but it 
must be remembered that the heat fur- 
nished by sweets is used up at once, and 
that, in order to keep the body in good 
condition, enough fat must be furnished so 
that the stored-up fat in the body itself is 
not drawn upon to produce warmth. It 
may seem a contradiction to say that a 
large quantity of fat should not be eaten, 
and, at the same time, that plenty of fat 
should appear in the winter diet. It must 
be kept in mind, however, that most meat- 
fats are difficult of digestion, so that, unless 
the individual is performing hard physical 
labor outdoors, the fat should be in a very 
digestible form, such as olive-oil, or, if that 
is too expensive, peanut- or corn-oil, a little 
more cream, or an increased amount of but- 
ter, and, in case this is too costly, a good 
grade of oleomargarine, which is almost as 
digestible as butter. However, ‘there is no 
objection to the use of pork sausage, in 
reasonable quantities, if an accompanying 
acid is provided. Cocoa and chocolate 
may both be called fat-foods, and many 
introduce them freely into the winter 
diet, but this is not a good plan unless they 
replace some other fat, for only too often 
they overtax the body and cause colds. 
A cupful of home-made cereal-coffee is a far 
better breakfast-drink than cocoa. 
Andso the diet to keep up steam 
may easily be 
planned from the 
winter materials 
athand. Itshould 
not be necessary 
to spend dollars 
for patent emul- 
sions and tonics, 
for when the fam- 
ily is normal, 
the tonics can 
come from the 
pots and pans of 
the kitchen and be 
ordered by the 
housewife from 
grocery and meat- 
market. 
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Suggestions for Christmas Dinner 
and Supper Decorations and Menus 


The actual preparation of the Christ- 
mas dinner and decoration of the table is 
usually “bother” enough for any woman 
without having to fret and fume over what 
to cook and how to decorate. As a help 
in the preliminary Christmas preparations 
the following suggestions are offered. Fur- 
ther information as to the decorations may 
be had by writing to Mrs. Allen. The 
principal dishes in the menus all appear in 
the list of Tested and Approved Recipes for 
this or previous months. 


Four Table Decorations 


1. Central Christmas tree, natural, arti- 
ficial, or of paper. Rosy apples and pop- 
corn balls at the base. A tiny Christmas 
tree at each place, bearing a nonsense 
present and a place-card for each guest. 
The nut-cups may be in the form of snow- 
balls with holly-decorations. 

2. Narcissi and dark-red pinks, charm- 
ingly arranged in a silver ‘bowl, silver 
candlesticks with pale-green paper shades 
decorated with narcissi, and little nut- 
baskets in dark-red or green paper with a 
narcissus decoration may be at each place. 

3. A bouquet of narcissi and lace-fern 
arranged in a glass or silver chain vase may 
be in the center; the larger vase should be 
surrounded by a flat wreath of laurel-leaves, 
made to fit the base of the vase. Four flat 
wreaths should be placed around this, each 
having a smaller bouquet of narcissi in the 
center. Little nut-baskets of mat-board, 
decorated with seals, holly, or narcissi, 
should be at each place. 


4. A Japanese basket of fruit may act as 
the centerpiece. The handle should bear a 
decoration of Christmas ferns and alder- 
berries wound on with tinsel; a bow of red 
ribbon at one side will help the effect. The 
nut-cups may be made of hollowed-out, 
rosy apples, lined with fringed waxed paper. 


Three Christmas Dinners 


Grapefruit Filled with Tokay Grapes 
(Placed on Christmas Doilies) 
Creole Soup Wafers 
Scallo Oysters, New Style Celery 
Roast Turkey Dressing Mashed Potatoes 
Turnip and Cauliflower Cooked Together 
Frozen Cranberries 
Neapolitan Salad Deviled Almonds 
A Simple Christmas Pudding 
Hard Sauce (Strawberry flavor) 
Crackers and Cheese Coffee Bonbons 


Tomato Hors d'Oeuvres 
Chicken Consommé with Celery Wafers 
Fish Florentine Radishes 
Roast Goose Onions Apple Sauce 
Browned Potatoes 
Lemon-Jelly Salad Salted Crackers 
Steamed Fruit Pudding Sunshine Sauce 
OR 
Italian Ice-Cream with Butter-Scotch Sauce 
Hearts and Diamonds 
Fruit Bonbons Coffee Nuts 


Cherry Cocktail 
Clear Tomato Soup Croutons 
Roast Chicken Corn Dressing Brussels Sprouts 
Browned Sweet Potatoes Onions 
Cranberry-Jelly Salad Little Rolls 
Créme Boulet Coconut Puffs 
Crackers and Cheese Coffee Bonbons Nuts 


Four Christmas Suppers 


Orange Fruit-Cup 
Tuna Fish or Oysters & la King (Chafing-Dish) 
Pear Salad Christmas Rolls 
Hickory-nut Cake Coffee 
Hot Spiced Grape-Juice 
Club Salad Rolls (Reheated) 
Créme Boulet Tea Muscovites 


Oyster Cocktail 
Chicken a with Mayonnaise 
Cream Tea Biscuits (Reheated) 
Lemon Sponge Tartlets Cocoa 


Chicken Bouillon Wafers 
Date Salad Christmas Rolls 
Manhattan Pudding 
Coconut Puffs 
Oatmeal Wafers Coffee 
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Balanced Menus for December 


BREAKFAST 


Malaga Grapes 

Cream 
Toast 
Coffee 


Farina 
Creole Eggs 
Cereal Coffee 


Sliced Oranges 

Scrambled Eggs 

Fried Potatoes 
Delicious Tea Rolls (Reheated) 
Coffee Cereal Coffee 


Mush, New Style 
Maple-Sugar 
Salt Mackerel Baked in Milk 
Toast 
Cereal Coffee Coffee 


Appies 
Oatmeal Cream 
Creamed Dried Beef 
Bran Muffins 


Cereal Coffee Coffee 


Grapefruit 
Parsley Omelet 
Creamed Potatoes 
Sunday Hot Bread 


Cereal Coffee Coffee 


Baked Figs 
Ready-Cooked Cereal 
Bacon and Eggs, New 
Toast 
Cereal Coffee 


Cream 
Style 


Coffee 


Half Oranges 
Pan-Broiled Ham Cream Sauce 
Baked Potatoes 
Cereal Coffee Coffee 


Apples 
Hominy Cream 
Poached Eggs on Toast 
Cereal Coffee Coffee 


Grapefruit 
Hash (from Fricandellan) 
Cream Sauce 
Oatmeal Muffins 


Cereal Coffee Coffee 


Sliced Bananas 
Ready-Cooked Cereal Cream 
Shirred Eggs Crean; Tea-Biscuits 
Cereal Coffee Coffee 


Baked Apples 
Lamb-Chops Creamed Potatoes 


Toast 
Cereal Coffee Coffee 


Grapefruit 
Boiled Eggs Bacon 
Cereal Coffee 


Muffins 
Coffee 


Malaga Grapes 
Oatmeal! Cream 
Baked Cracker Omelet 
Brown Bread Toast 
Cereal Coffee Coffee 


Stewed Prunes 
Codfish Cakes Bacon 
Tomato Sauce Corn Brea 
Cereal Coffee Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Wednesday, December 1 


Salmon Box 
Orange and Celery Salad 
Cinnamon Toast Tea 


Thursday, December 2 
Beef Loaf 
(left over and reheated) in 
Tomato Sauce 
Browned Sweet Potatoes 
New England Doughnuts 
Cheese Chow-Chow Tea 


Friday, December 3 
Peanut Soup Croutons 
Scalloped Tomatoes with Cheese 

Whole-Wheat Biscuit 

Orange Shortcake 
Tea Cake 
Saturday, December 4 


Cream-of-Vegetable Soup 
Whole-Wheat Muffins 
Russian Apples 
Hard Cream Sauce 
Tea 


Sunday, December 5 


Never Fail Tomato Soup 
Scalloped Oysters, New Style 
Date Salad Tea 


Monday, December 6 


Cream-of-Corn Soup 
Baked Eggs in Pimiento Potatoes 
Raised Corn-Meal Muffins Jam 

Tea 


Tuesday, December 7 


Swedish Omelet 
Lettuce Salad 
Japanese Fritters Maple-Sirup 
Tea 


Wednesday, December 8 


Tuna Fish a la King 
Baking-Powder Biscuits 
Hearts and Diamonds 
Sliced Oranges 
Tea 
Thursday, December 9 


Baked Kidney-Beans 
Dr. Wiley’s Whole-Wheat Bread 
Cherry Com Ginger Creams 
ea 


Friday, December 10 


Bean Soup 
Celery and Appie Salad 
Boiled Dressing 
Mince Pie Tea 


Saturday, December 11 


Vegetable Soup without Meat 
Toasted Ham Sandwiches 
Spiced-Peach Salad 
Oatmeal Wafers 
Tea 


Sunday, December 12 


Oysters Broiled on the Half-Shell 
Kentucky Spoon Bread 
Pear Salad Ginger Creams 
Coffee 


Monday, December 13 


Réchauffé of Duck 
Boiled Brown Rice 
Baked Apple Sauce 
Oatmeal Wafers 
Tea 
Tuesday, December 14 
French Pea Soup 
Graham Crackers 
Spanish Scrambled Eggs 
Christmas Rolls Cocoa 


DINNER 


Lamb-Broth 
Beef Loaf Dolphian Potatoes 
Scalloped Cabbage 
Lettuce-Savory Salad-Dressing 
Coffee-Jelly —— Nut Kisses 
ea 


Potato rm 
Pork-Chops with Dressing 
Cauliflower Celery 
Apple Dowdy Lemon Sauce 
Coffee 


Onion Soup 
Casserole of Halibut 
Cauliflower and Beet Salad 
Lemon Sponge Tartlets 
offee 


Clear Stock-Soup 
Broiled Lamb-Chops 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Cooked Tomatoes 
Lettuce French Dressing 
Chocolate Cups Vanilla Sauce 
Coffee 


Clam Bouillon 
Roast Chicken, New Style 
Corn Dressing 
Mashed Potatoes 
Carrots with Butter Sauce 
Neapolitan Salad 
Créme Boulet Coconut Puffs 
Coffee 


Clear Soup 
Southern a (from chicken) 
Jelery Salad 
Baked Cranberry Pudding 
Cranberry Sauce 
Coffee 


Vegetable Soup 
Hungarian P6érk6lt 
Ten-Minute Cabbage Chow-Chow 
Boiled Bread Pudding 
Orange Sauce 
Coffee 


Tomato Soup 
Fricandellan Mashed Potatoes 
Parsnips Celery 

English Brown Pudding 
Sunshine Sauce 
Coffee 


Stock-Soup 
Virginia Baked Ham 
Onions Sweet Potato Glacé 
Easter Salad Boiled Dressing 
Baked Oranges Coffee 


Spiced Grape-Juice 
Savory Baked Fish 
Winter Squash Rice Croquettes 
Beet and Brussels Sprouts Salad 
French Dressing 
Hickory-nut Cake Coffee 


Creole Soup, Wafers 
Cold Sliced Ham Mint-Jelly Sauce 
Flavored Beets Scalloped Potatoes 
Cole-Slaw 
ivery-Day Lemon-Rice Pudding 
Coffee 


Clear Vegetable Soup 
Roast Duck* Brown Rice 
Onions Winter Squash 
Celery Salad 

Frozen Cranberries 


Corn-Meal Pound Cake Coffee 


Asparagus Soup 
(canned asparagus) 
Pot-Roast of Veal 
Mashed Potatoes 
Spiced Peaches 


Diced Turnips 
Coffee 


Cheese Cakes 


Salsify Soup 
Veal Pie Cauliflower | 
Lettuce with Roquefort Dressing 
Rice and Fruit Dessert Coffee 


Recipes for all the principal dishes in these menus appear in the list of Tested and Approved Recipes 
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FORTUNAS, 


A NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
THE PROBLEM: “HOW C ; 

ID it ever occur to you that 4 

most folks can be divided 

into just two classes: Doers 

and Dreamers? It’s true. 

To which class do you belong? 

Mrs. E. H. W., of Brookline, 
formerly belonged to the Dream- 
ers. She wanted more money, she 
needed it, really and truly needed 
it, but she thought she could DO 
nothing to get it. So she just 
DREAMED of a time when she 
would have all the money she 
needed for her home, her family, 
and herself. But her dreams never brought 
money to her, so one day she stopped 
dreaming and joined the DOERS. And the 
money she had planned so many ways of 
spending became hers to spend. 

Here is a letter I have just had from her. 
It is just one from the hundreds that have 
come to me this week, but this one DOER 
is so enthusiastic that I want you to share 
her letter with me: 
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Brookline, Mass. 
My dear Miss Walton: 

I suppose you get so many letters from grateful 
Daughters that mine may pass you unnoticed. But 
» even so, I simply must take this means of registering 
~ my heartfelt thanks for what you have done for me 
and mine. 

When I wrote you at first, it was without hope that 
you could do anything for me. I just felt that it 
would prove another bubble that would burst when 
I reached for it. But your answer was so inspiring 
that I would have been ashamed to fail to try 
your plan, so with your cheering message to spur 
me on, I did try. 

I need hardly tell you the rest. To say that I was 
surprised at my success is putting it mildly. I was 
amazed and could hardly believe my good fortune 
when you sent me my first check. Money, real 
money, that I had earned myself, that was my own, 
to do with as I pleased! 

And it isn’t only the money that I am grateful for. 
You have opened my eyes to the larger meaning of 
things—to self-help and independence. I’m going 
to try to show my thankfulness by telling others 
about Fortuna’s Daughters and encourage them to 
join your wonderful club of money-makers. 

Ever gratefully yours, 


Mrs. E. H. W. 


Mrs. E. H. W., like hundreds of her sis- 
ters all over the country, had struggled and 
worried ever since her first baby came, be- 
cause the family income did not increase as 
fast as the expenses of maintaining their 
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WOMEN WHO HAVE SOLVED 
I GET MORE MONEY?” 


home. When she heard about 

our club, she wrote me, and I told 

her all about Fortuna’s Daughters 

and how they had solved their 

money problems. And the result 

in her case is like the result in 

many others. The busy little 

housewives are sure they can’t do 

a thing to help themselves, but 

they need the extra money so bad- 

ly. Then they try our plan—try 

it, as Mrs. E. H. W. says, “be- 

cause they would be ashamed not 

to’ —and, wonder of wonders, these 

same little housewives who were sure they 

couldn’t do a thing, find themselves making 
money! 

Now, if you are one of the great host of 
women who are finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to make both ends meet in the home, 
if you want more money than you can get at 
present for clothes, or education, or church 
work, or to help pay off the mortgage, or 
what not, and if, above all, you are willing 
to join the DOERS, will you write me today 
and let me show you how you can get that 
extra money? Hundreds and hundreds of 
women, of all ages and in all walks of lite, 
have joined Fortuna’s Daughters and are 
happy and thankful to have found a way out 
of their money-worries. There’s a welcome 
awaiting you, and a great big message of 
good cheer and happiness. 


Write to Me Today 


I am repeating the invitation I gave you 
last month, to write to me so that I can tell 
you all about Fortuna’s Daughters, and 
how its members have solved their money- 
problems. And your writing to me entails 
no obligation whatsoever. I will tell you all 
about Fortuna’s Daughters and will show 
you exactly how you can join this happy 
league of money-makers. 

Write now, and you'll get my answer, 
with all its good news, by return mail. 


Secretary, Fortuna’s Daughters—Goop 
HousEKEEPING Magazine, 119 West 4oth 
Street, New York City. 
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Tested eee gp th 


Every article described in 

these pages has been 

tested by experts in The 

Good Housekeeping In- 

stitute. One and all they 

will do what the manufac- 

turers say they willdo. Only 

in the matter of time are the 

tests lacking in completeness; 

it is manifestly impossible to 

subject an appliance of any kind 

to the wear and tear of daily use 

through weeks and months. The compo- j 
sition of an article and the probabilities as 


of its continuing to give 

good service are con- 

sidered, but we can not 

predict its length of use- 

fulness. Inany case where 

an article approved by the 

Institute has, under fair 

usage, broken down un- 

reasonably soon, it should be 

reported to the Institute. It 

is the aim of both the Institute 

and the manufacturers who ask 

for tests to offer to the consumer only 
appliances and materials of honest worth. 


All inquiries concerning Tested and Approved articles should be addressed to 
The Good Housekeeping Institute, 128 East 23d St., New York 


Sewing-Machine Motors 


A number of motors adapted for use on the house- 
hold sewing-machine have been tested and approved 
by the Institute. In the illustration of the Sew-E-Z 
appears one that has a special point of convenience, 
in that there are no adjustments to be made requir- 
ing tools or mechanical ability. Just place the motor 
on the machine next the wheel and attach the plug 
to any electric light socket. Place the pedal on the 
floor, and with a slight pressure of the toe, the wheel 
starts. For rapid work, press a bit harder: that is 
all. The motor costs one-half cent per hour to oper- 
ate on high speed when the current rate is ten 
cents per kilowatt-hour. Price, $15.00. 


Fluting-Irons 


Both electric and plain fluting-irons have 
been tested and approved by the Institute. 
The Geneva White Metal Fluter illustrated 
is intended for use on a coal- or gas- 
range. One caution should be ob- 
served: as its name indicates, 
it is made of white metal to 
prevent rusting and should 
therefore never be placed 
directly over a gas or kero- 
sene blue-flame burner. Use 
a heating plate beneath it. 
This is not required when it 
is heated on a coal-range. 
Price, $1.50. 

Crinklet Paper Towels 

These paper towels are 
made of tough crépe paper, 
and the hands can be wiped 
dry by using them just as a linen towel. They 
leave no powdery lint and do not wad up into a 
mass of wet pulp. The towels are packed in car- 
tons and are easily removed one by one. In the 

kitchen especially 
the paper towel finds 
a rapidly increasing 
number of uses. 
Price, 50 for 10 cents. 


Perfection 
Grapefruit and 
Orange Set 
The two knives 

form an excellent 

combination for use 


A fluting-iron for use on either a . 
in preparing grape- 


coal- or a gas-stove 
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A simple and efficient sewing-machine motor and 
its instantaneous foot-control 


fruit and oranges for breakfast. They are nickel- 
plated and. are not affected by the sharp acids. 
To use them, first cut the fruit in half crosswise 
with the straight blade, then with the curved blade 
remove the core. Cut down each side of the 
division-walls with the straight blade, then loosen 
the pulp from the back with the curved knife. 
Prepared in this way, the meat can be taken from 
each compartment w ‘ith a spoon. Price, 65 cents. 


‘Safety Gasoline Can 


While the Institute as a rule 
approves no gasoline appli- 
ances, this safety gasoline 
can may safely be recom- 
mended for use in a 
garage where gasoline 
must often be stored. 

The can is made of gal- 
vanized steel plate with 
adouble-seamed bottom. 

It is designed with an 
automatic self-closing cap, 
which shuts the can tightly 
and prevents the escape of 
vaporized gasoline and any 
dangerous collecting of the 
gas within the room. The 
safety device can be installed 
on tanks of any capacity, or 
the cans can be purchased in 
one-gill to five-gallon sizes. 
Price of cans, $1.00 to $5.00. 


Little Queen Aluminum 
Set 


There are three pieces in- 
cluded in the set: a deep side-handled pan, a pie- 
plate, and a pudding-pan. All of the pans have 
practical, every-day uses, and should furnish con- 
stant service. Among the possibilities are a deep 
baking- and serving-dish, a modified casserole—the 
true casserole is of earthenware—a double boiler, 
anda chafing-dish. Other combinations are possible, 
and the utensils may be used separately. The set 
is made of 
heavy alu- 
minum, and 
the designs 
are adapt- 
able for 
serving as 
well as cook- 
ing. Price 
$2.40. 


; " 


‘Two nickel-plated knives, one straight. the 
other curved, for preparing grape-fruit 
and oranges 





Tested Helps for Housekeepers 


Silver Flour-Bin Sifter 


This sifter is made of metal, enameled white. It 
holds twenty-five pounds of flour, which can be 
sifted through to the graduated container as shown 
in the illustration. Both cover and door fit tightly, 
so that the contents of the bia are kept perfectly 
clean. The flour-bin sifter furnishes a convenient 
and safe flour holder. Price, $5.00. 


Vanitie Lamp 

The Vanitie lamp is intended for individual use 
in study or bedroom. It can be clamped to the 
frame of the bed or chair by pulling out the felt- 
covered base. Fit this aperture over the object to 
which the lamp is to be attached, and the springs 
will clamp it in position with no danger of scratch- 
ing or marring a polished surface. In ad- 
dition, there is a suction cup in the base 
of the lamp intended for use on any smooth 
non-porous surface. It holds the lamp 
firmly and prevents all possibility of tip- 
ping it over, but it is not intended for use 
with the lampin a horizontal position. Use 
the clamp for this. A nine-foot extension 
cord is wound within the base. Price,$5.00. 


Maddock’s Pottery Jars 


Nothing has been found to equal the 
keeping-qualities of a pottery jar. There 
is a freshness about the food, together 
with a certainty that it will not absorb 
odors or flavors, that makes this ware 
excellent for the storage 
of any sort of food. The 
jars illustrated have an 
added efficiency due to 
their design, which 
makes possible a water 
seal between jar and 
cover. This protects 
the contents from insect 
pests and increases the 
keeping-qualities of the 
jar. In addition, they 
are light and strong and 
made of a very fine 
glazed porcelain. The 
range of sizes, from two 
to five pounds capacity, 
makes them adaptable 
to general household purposes. In sections of the 

country where it is difficult to 
keep flour and cereal free from 
insects, these jars will be ex- 
cellent. Prices, $2.25 to $7.50 
per dozen. 


Composition Floor- 

Coverings 

Cork carpeting, unless prop- 
erly treated, will cause trouble 
and annoyance. One subscriber 
complains “that it 
spots badly, the 
surface crumbles 
and is constantly 
covered with a fine 
powder so acrid 
that it affects the 
throat and nose.” 
All this can be 
prevented. The 


Convenience and safety from insects 
and dirt are combined in this white 


enameled, metal flour-bin 


An automatic self-clos- 
ing cap makes this gaso- 
line can as 
anything containing 
gasoline can be 


The individual pieces as well as 
the combinations of this alum- 
inum cooking set will find many 


trouble with this, as with all 
composition floor - coverings, 
linoleums, etc., is that they are 
only half ready for use when 
laid on the floor. In other 
words, they must be considered 
as unfinished board floors and 
should be covered with a 
“filler” and then with wax, 
shellac, or 
varnish. 
The wax fin- 
ish is prefer- 
able for the 
cork carpet- 
ing. This 
treatment not 
only insures 
the floor’s 
lasting in- 
definitely, but makes it much easier to 
care for and improves its appearance as 
well. As dark a stain as desired may be 
used in the filler. Because of its warmth, 
cork carpeting is excellent for nursery 
and bedroom floors. With the composi- 
tion and linoleum floor-coverings, oil is 
probably the best finish, as it prevents 
the percentage of oil normally present 
from being lowered by constant washing. 
A favorite “‘discovery” often submitted 
to this magazine is the use of milk to 
keep a linoleum floor in good condition. 
The reason for its effec- 
tiveness is because the 
milk contains fat. The 
daily use of an oil-mop 
is just as good for the 
floor, not so costly, and 
very much easier. 


Gasoline Not A 


Safe Fuel 

No gasoline appli- 
ances are-approved by 
the Institute for house- 
hold use. None are 
even tested, because we 
believe that nothing the 
manufacturer can do will properly safeguard the 
fuel itself. This becomes a gas at- ordinary tem- 
peratures and is so much heavier than air that it 
falls quickly and may travel a hundred or two hun- 
dred feet or even yards before it chemically unites 
with the air in an explosion. Not every one who 
uses gasoline carelessly meets with an accident, but 
the peril is there nevertheless. Because of it, in- 
surance rates are higher wher- 
ever gasoline is used in the house. 

An alcohol iron is an excellent 
substitute for the gasoline one. 
Because alcohol must become 
very hot before it forms a gas, 
there is little 
danger of an 
explosion, 
and the In- 
stitute con- 
siders it the 
only safeand 
practical 
self - heating 
iron where 


A portable electric lamp with 

nine feet of cord in the base which 

may be clamped on almost any piece 
of furniture 


safe as 


every-day uses 


These pottery jars may be sealed absolutely 
by pouring a little water in the grooves in 
which their lids rest 
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there are no gas or electric connections. A model 
is now made heavy enough for all household iron- 
ing. It is reversible: one side is heating while 
the other side is in use, and there is no flaring of 
the flame outside the iron even in a draft. 


Simple Terms In Electricity 


Electrical terms have been a puzzle to many 
housekeepers. Especially since the use of the cur- 
rent has become common for cooking as well as 
cleaning and lighting, the Institute has often been 
asked for simple definitions. 

Electric current is like a stream of water. The 
size of the stream may vary as do water pipes, and 
the word used to designate the size of an electric 
stream is ampere. Thus, an electric iron requires 
a large stream, five amperes; a vacuum cleaner a 
smaller stream, one ampere; while a large range with 
all the switches on will require a still larger stream 
and may take from fifteen to twenty amperes. 
Thus, only the devices requiring five amperes 
and under are safe to use on the lighting circuit, 
which carries only that comparatively small-sized 
stream. 

Another common term is the volt. And this word 
means the pressure of the stream of electricity. 
With the water-supply we speak of the pressure at 
the faucets as thirty pounds or sixty pounds, etc. 
With electricity we speak of the pressure as 110 
volts or 120 volts, etc. Thus the voltage or pres- 
sure is determined by your !ocal electric company, 
while the manufacturer decides the size of the stream 
or amperage required for his device. 

The “watt” is the actual amount of electricity 
used. It is measured by gallons or cubic feet in the 
case of water. Thus we would say the faucet runs 
fifty gallons an hour, while with electricity we would 
say the iron consumes five hundred watts an hour. 
Because the watt is so small a quantity, all electric 
lighting companies use one thousand watts or the 
kilowatt as their basis of measurement, and the cost 
of electricity is therefore so many cents for a kilo- 
watt used one hour. 

Once these terms are understood it will be a simple 
matter for any housekeeper to determine the exact 
cost of using any one of her electrical appliances. 
This method is correct for the less common direct 
current (D. C.) and approximately corre.t for the 
oftener used alternating current (A. C.). Multiply 
the pressure, or voltage, by the size of the stream, 
or the amperage, and you have the amount of 
electricity used, or the watts. Thus an iron stating 
on the name-plate, ‘110 volts, 5 amperes,” uses 
550 watts and costs at the ten cents a kilowatt-hour 
rate just five and one-half cents an hour to run it. 
At a five-cent rate it costs approximately three 
cents for the same service. On all electric appli- 
ances you will find the volts and amperes plainly 
stated. 

Most household users of electricity have an un- 
reasoning fear of a “‘blown fuse,”’ when really they 
should consider the fuse in an electrical system like 
the safety-valve in the steam boiler. If anything 
goes wrong, the fuse “blows,” automatically turning 
off the current. This is accomplished by means 
of a small wire within the fuse which melts with some 
slight noise which is called “blowing.”” When you 
have blown a fuse, do not be frightened, for the 
safety-valve has worked and no harm has been done. 
Notify the company, and a new fuse will be put in. 
Find out the cause of~the trouble, remember that 
a fuse must be large enough to carry the largest 





Tested Helps for Housekeepers 


.very effective. 








stream of electricity that you expect to use at one 
time, and state very clearly to the repair man sent 
you all the electric devices you were using at the 
time the fuse blew. Thus, if the toaster and 
percolator, each consuming five amperes, together 
with the dining-room lights were all in opera- 


tion, and the chafing-dish consuming another 
five amperes was then started, a blown fuse 
would immediately result provided the fuse 


was a fifteen-ampere one, because the stream of 
electricity would be too large and the safety-valve 
would “blow,” while if the fuse had been a twenty- 
five ampere one, there would have been no necessity 
for the safety valve to operate. Be very sure, 
however, that the fuse is not larges than the stream 
of electricity the wiring can carry safely. 
Sharp Knives and Can-openers 

No can-opener or knife will “keep sharp”’ without 
attention. -The manufacturer may use the best of 
steel, capable of ‘‘taking” the necessary sharp edge, 
but it will still occasionally require sharpening. 
For this reason, a number of different devices for 
sharpening kitchen cutlery have been described in 
these pages. The simplest and best when used with 
skill is the plain knife steel, but carborundum wheels 
are often easier for a woman to operate and are 
It is hardly too much to say 
thet good kitchen cutlery properly sharpened and 
kept sharp will save more time, labor, and even 
food: materials than any other one labor-saving 
device. 
The Crankless Freezer for Mousses 


The Institute has tested ice-cream ‘freezers that 
“have no dasher to turn.” They make mousses 
satisfactorily. Any whipped-cream mixtures packed 
in ice and salt is delicious when made in the crank- 
less freezer. Real ‘Philadelphia ice-cream,’’ made 
only with thin cream and flavoring, is also very 
satisfactory, but the regular freezer with a crank 
makes a much smoother, more velvety ice-cream 
when the more inexpensive custard-mixtures are to 
be frozen. Freezers designed’ on the so-called 
“vacuum process”’ are excellent in principle and do 
good work for a time, but have not as yet shown a 
promise of durability that warrants their high first 
cost. For this reason there are none on the ap- 
proved list of the Institute. If carefully washed 
and dried each time after use, rusting may be in- 
definitely delayed, and the purchase may then be 
warranted by the convenience of the freezer. Many 
housekeepers are inquiring about the efficiency of 
the light metal freezers. These are extremely handy 
to use, quick in operation, and use comparatively 
little ice. The Institute has approved two of them. 
The pail is of galvanized iron, and the cream-can 
of heavy block-tin as non-rusting as ice-cream 
freezers can be made. These freezers do not make 
a cream quite the equal in smooth, velvety con- 
sistency of that made in the freezer with the wood 
pail, although the difference is not great and might 
not always be detected. ; 

No ice-cream freezer-cans have been made of 
aluminum or porcelain, possibly because the former 
would be acted on by the brine, and because the 
extreme cold to which the porcelain would be sub- 
jected might cause’ a chipping that would not be 
safe. The heavy block-tin can is safe to pack sher- 
bets and fruit-ices for ripening. No cream or frozen 


mixture, however, should be allowed to melt and 
then be refrozen. 





Discoveries wanted! What little things are you doing to save 

yourself time or money or worry, or to add to the beauty 

or utility of anything about your house? We'll pay at 

least one dollar for every available Discovery. If you want 

rejected manuscripts returned, please enclose a stamp. 

Address, Discovery Editor, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City. 


For Bird Lovers 


#The Christmas wreaths of ground-pine or other 
green, having served their purpose as decorations, 
can be fashioned into attractive bird baskets by 
sewing a piece of cloth over the center for a bottom 
to hold the grain or food for the hungry little feath- 
ered friends. - They like these bits of green placed 
in the shrubbery well up away from cats and, if 
in sight of the living-room windows, they supply 
continual diversion. One upon the top of a bay- 
window that can be easily supplied from an open 
chamber window just above attracts birds of many 
kinds by the score. A. A. P., Conn. 


More Tested Recipe Suggestions 

#1 have been filing the Good Housekeeping recipes 
in an index-case for my sister, and have always 
found the task a trying one because of the cutting. 
When filing the September recipes, I thought of 
using my kodak trimmer for separating the recipes, 
and was delighted with the result. I used the scissors 
to divide the two columns of recipes, and the trim- 
mer for the rest—with a pleasurable decrease in the 
work necessary. I have added a piece of glass to the 
index-box; it is large enough to cover the cards, 
and is to place over them when cooking. This 
keeps them free from spots. Miss F. W. S., Mont. 


“Do Unto Others’’ 


#In line with the Christmas Shop Early Campaign, 
I allow my maid a forenoon for shopping early in 
December, on a day of the week when she can most 
easily be spared after the breakfast work is done. 
We have a good line of stores where less expensive 
goods are carried, and while the stock is new, a 
desirable selection may be made. But near Christ- 
mas time, especially on Thursday afternoon, the 
regular “‘ maids’ day out,” the crowds in these stores 
make any wise choice impossible. 
Mrs. A. H. K., D.C. 


A Christmas Hint 


#A friend last Christmas presented me with a neat 
kitchen apron with a flat pocket on the inside, 
which I found very handy for a handkerchief, 
note-book, or small change. The advantage of a 
pocket being on the inside is that it can not catch 
on any projection and tear. M. A. P., Kan. 


Mending a Rent 


#If a delicate muslin or wrought gown is torn, it 
may be nicely mended by placing the torn part, 
with a new piece beneath, in an embroidery-hoop. 
The hoop holds all firmly and makes the delicate 
darning of the hole a much easier matter. 

L. W. S., Mass. 
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Waterproofing Shoes 


#The following are two home methods of water- 
proofing shoes and leather which I have successfully 
used: Mix eight parts of linseed-oil, ten parts of 
boiled oil, eight parts of suet, and eight of beeswax 
by heating them over a slow fire. Warm the leather 
to be treated and with a brush apply the warm 
mixture to it, making sure to coat the seams care- 
fully. Or: melt together over a slow fire onc part of 
white-pine tar, one part of neat’s-foot oil, ard one of 
beef tallow. Apply this mixture as above. 

If any one desires to renew the waterproofing of 
covers for machinery and the like, it may be done 
by stretching the cloth on the side of a building and 
applying with a brush a mixture of five parts of 
boiled oil and four parts of ground litharge. 

R.L. P.M. J. 


Erecting the Christmas Tree 


#Friends of ours get their Christmas tree ready as 
follows: Crosspieces with braces are nailed to the 
base as usual, and then the tree is set in a jardiniére 
or small tub. This receptacle with the tree in it is 
then filled with sand or dirt,*which is kept moist. 
In this way the tree keeps fresh much longer, the 
needles do not fall off so easily, and the tree is not 
easily tipped over by the children. 
Mrs. R. W. H., Colo. 


Electric Current for Christmas Toys 

#Besides doing away with dry-battery troubles on 
door-bell circuits and the like, a bell-transformer 
adapted to your electric light circuit and connected 
to it can be had to furnish a six-volt current for the 
electric lighting of the Christmas ttee and for the elec- 
tric toys that the youngsters may get. A transformer 
of this kind is moderate in cost, uses very little 
current, and will last indeffnitely. I have found 
mine a year-round convenience and especially 
serviceable at the Christmas season. J.C. S., Pa. 


A Time- and Energy-Saver 


#I have to economize in time at every point. In 
answering the many attractive advertisements 
I save time and energy by clipping out the “ad” 
and simply writing my name and address on the 
margin. If necessary, I underscore anything to 
be specialized. This always brings quick returns. 
Mrs. H. M. J., Ark. 


Guest Napkin-Rings 

@Brass curtain-rings wound with half-inch satin 
ribbon make dainty guest napkin-rings. A set 
of six of these in different colors makes a simple but 


pretty gift for the housekeeper or the “hope box.” 
Mrs, A. T. D., Minn. 
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French Frying Potatoes 


#When making French fried potatoes they are 
often too hard ali the way through, or too soft, and 
not crisp on the outside. This can be prevented 
if.they are soaked first in cold water, then put for 
a moment in hot water, and then dried on cheese- 
cloth. Potatoes prepared in this way will be crisp 
and light brown on the outside and soft in the inside. 
Mrs. R. E. W., Cal. 


Coarse Thread for Buttons 

For a long time I was bothered by having the 
buttons I sewed on clothes continually come off. 
One day a friend asked me why I used “fifty” 
or “sixty” thread instead of coarser spools. Since 
then I have used “thirty” and now have far fewer 
buttons to replace. Mrs. W. F. S., Md. 


Spotting” the Spots 

#When sending garments to the dry cleaner, be 
sure to examine them carefully so as to remove all 
pins or jewelry, then mend the rips. If there are 
grease or other stains on dark suits that might 
escape the cleaner’s notice, take a needle and white 
thread and outline the spot. The thread directs 
the cleaner’s attention to the spot and is easily 
removed afterward. H. K., Univ. of Wyo. 


Auto Comfort for the Children 

#We take a good many long motor trips with small 
children, and arrange for their comfort by putting 
a box in the tonneau so their feet can rest on it. 
We also give each one a pillow. Thus the children 
can change their positions at will, and their little 
legs never dangle. It makes a wonderful difference 
in their enjoyment and consequent good behavior. 
When we travel at night, or plan to camp on the 
way, we fill the tonneau in solidly and lay a mattress 
from one of the baby beds over all, then draw the 
side curtains if need be. As long as “number 
three” was small enough, she lay on a pillow in my 
lap, thus saving her many jars and allowing us 
both to relax, besides leaving my hands free to 
adjust pillows and blankets for the little boys. 

Mrs. R. C. O., Cal. 


Dusters from Old Stockings 


#I rip the tops from old silk or lisle stockings, cut 
off the feet, split the stocking down the back seam, 
and sew several together until I have a fair-sized 
cloth. These are most satisfactory for dusting and 
polishing woodwork with or without the addition of 
a little furniture-oil. Mrs. A. C. S., Cal. 


For Handling Het Pans 

#1 make my pan-holders square and of very heavy 
cloth. Then I leave one of the four sides open, so 
that I can slip my hand in as into a pocket. This 
protects the back of the hand as well as the palm. 
I find it of excellent service when baking, but it is 
likewise most convenient as a protection against 
the steam of kettles and the like. 

Mrs. O. J. C., Wis. 


For the Spectacled Person 

When I first began wearing eye-glasses, not having 
a nose adapted to keeping them on, I was compelled 
to use a chain or cord, and as I was constantly 
catching the chain and jerking them off, I requested 
the optician to put the hole in the left-hand glass. 
Since then I have had no more breakages. 

Mrs. S. M. S., Pa. 


Discoveries 


To Hang a Skirt 


#An easy way to hang a skirt by oneself is to put 
a piece of chalk in the opening of the dining-room 
table and push the table together so it holds the 
chalk firmly. Then with the skirt on, turn slowly 
around, chalking the skirt as you turn. . This done, 
take the skirt off and with a yard-stick mark off the 
same number of inches below the chalk-line that 
you desire the skirt to be. If carefully done, the 
garment will hang beautifully. Mrs. H. H. S., Cal. 


Under the Oil Stove 

#If you use an oil-stove and have trouble keeping 
the shelf immediately under the burners clean, try 
putting oilcloth on it. This can easily be removed 
for washing, and the operation is far less trouble 
than scouring the shelf itself. BT. CaN. ¥ 


To Clean a Rusty Gas-Oven 


#Take all removable parts out, saturate a woolen 
cloth with linseed-oil, and rub over the entire oven 
until all rust disappears. Then give a final rubbing. 
Do the same with the outside of the range, going 
over everything but the burners; wash the burners, 
which are removable, and the racks, in hot washing- 
soda and suds; turn on the oven-burners and dry 
out the range well before turning them off. All 
trace of oil will be gone, and you will be astonished 
at the change. Do this once a month, and your 
range will last longer and bake better. 
Mrs. A. F. M., N.Y. 


For the Medicine-Chest 

#1 always keep a small flash-light in a little leather 

pocket fastened to the inside of the medicine-chest 

door in the bathroom. Where one does not have 

electric lights, this is a great convenience at night 

and prevents any mistake in the selection of a bottle. 
Mrs. E. B. F., Mass. 


Keeping the Dust from Flying 

#We use a large hard-coal stove in our living-room, 
and every one knows how the ashes fall when the 
door is opened, how the crevices of a stove catch 
the dust, and so on. I have found that by using 
my vacuum cleaner from the top of the stove down 
to the zinc I can eliminate all the flying ashes and 
dust caused by wiping the stove with a cloth or 
dusting it with a brush. Mrs. W. S. C., Ia. 


Indexing the Year’s Magazines 
Each December I take the index-pages from the 
year’s issues of Good Housekeeping, slip them into 
a heavy paper cover, and bind them with paper 
fasteners. When I have trouble remembering the 
article, which, perhaps, I want to apply to the 
difficulty at hand, I have only to refer to my index- 
pages. This spring, when a baby arrived in our 
home, I found good use for the splendid articles by 
Drs. Wiley and Hutchinson and Miss Comstock. 
This summer, when we started to build a home, I 
immediately studied the articles by Miss de Wolfe, 
Mrs. Fairman, and the Shackletons. This winter 
I hope to give a review of Dr. Wiley’s work in my 
club paper. I can honestly say that not a week has 
passed without my referring to my index. 
Mrs. W. S. C., Ia. 

Eprtor’s Nore: This is an excellent way for in- 
dividual readers to keep a record of the year’s arti- 
cles, and since Good Housekeeping no longer pub- 
lishes a classified index, wé would urge all our 
readers to adopt Mrs. W. S. C.’s plan. 
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“Home with the holly and Campbell's good = ae 
Fit for the merriest day in the year!” 
es, and helps to make it merry. Gives an extra relish 
to your Christmas dinner; makes it digest better and 
do you more good. In truth you make the whole year merrier 
by using 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
So easy to prepare, so delicious, so wholesome and satisfying, this 
favorite Campbell “kind” adds a note of warmth and good cheer to any 


meal and any occasion. 
Have it handy so you can enjoy it often. Order it by the dozen. 


That's the way. 
Your money back if not satisfied. 


* 21 kinds 10c a can 


combi. Sours 


LO OS FOR Sele Rev-NNai/ rl Fr LASSE 
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Look for this Trade Mark on each piece or label 


’ ; ¥ mf 
‘OT 
ae 5S 
Ghristmas Gifts 
* UNIVERSAL 
Make the joy of Christmas last 365 days Eset $500 2 
each year. wt 
Nothing is more appropriate or will give more 
real and lasting enjoyment than an appliance ¢ 
selected from among UNIVERSAL Home Needs. 
The UNIVERSAL line includes electrical cooking 
devices of every kind. Coffee Urns, Chafing Dishes 
com MVERSAL | and Tea Ball Samovars operated by denatured 
Duh » 


we cod Dae, Seve ; alcohol, Vacuum Bottles, Food Jars, Carafes, Lunch 
= Boxes, Motor Luncheon Sets, etc. 


UNIVERSAL 


Home Needs = 


Among the practical kitchen gifts are Bread Makers, Amencan Sheed Pen Colce Um 


UNIVERSAL Food Choppers, Cake Makers, Mayonnaise Mixers, etc. No 64146 $1600 


No 26268. 93:50 Each appliance is of first quality material and is fully 
guaranteed to perform every service claimed for it. 
UNIVERSAL Home Needs are made in various designs 
at prices to meet every pocketbook. No matter how much 
you wish to spend you will find a pleasing gift to suit you. 
On sale at all Housefurnishing and Hardware stores. 


Electrical Appliances are also on sale at your central station 


Write for Free Booklets. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
802 Commercial St., NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Electne Iron 
E903 $3.00 and $3 25 


UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Bottles 
$1.25 to $4.50 


UNIVERSAL 
Coffee Percolator 


UNIVERSAL j 78 $7.00 
Electne Toaster = : 
£944 $400 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, ure COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Regd" ay 

“ey ee Artistic in design and finish and 

Z thoroughly practical in use. 
Carving Sets whose superiority is 
apparent the moment the blade 4 


a touches the Christmas Turkey. 


Shears ow scissors in ace and sizes to meet 
the needs of every housewife. 


UNIVERSAL 
* Cutlery 


Each piece of UNIVERSAL Cutlery is stamped /4 
with the Trade Mark as shown below. It is the 
manufacturer's guarantee of quality, service and 
complete satisfaction to the user. 


On sale at all good stores. Write for Free Booklets. ZK 
Made and guaranteed by Ix} 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, op 
** Master sateen for over half a century” 
a pas 


AS, 892 Commercial St., NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


eee SAL 


i L.F. & C. 
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847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 





Silverware-the most 
prized of all presents 
1840 ROGERS BROS 
the preferreo of all 


silver plate. 





‘Se Every: piece of 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
- silver plate is backed by an unqual- 

ified guarantee made possible 
the achial test of over 65 years. 


Sold by leading Dealers. 
Send for illustrated, Catalogue M-23° 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO, 
Successor to Meriden. Britannia, @o. 


MERIDEN, CONN, 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA. 


‘he Worlds Laggest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate. | 
ae 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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When You Want 


to make— 
—Flaky biscuit 
—delicious muffins 
—gems that “melt in your mouth” 
—real “old-time doughnuts” 
—a cake of the finest texture 





Then you need— 


univord 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 


Every housewife should have a copy of “Rumford Dainties and 
Household Helps.”’ We will be pleased to send it Free upon request. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS Providence, R, I. 





« 
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Heats Baby’s Milk 
In a Jiffy — the 


‘Sterno 


Canned Heat 
Baby Milk Warmer 


on the Disc Stove 


This is one of the greatest conveniences ever devised 
for Mothers. It heats an 8-ounce bottle of milk in four 
or five minutes, in the nursery, bedroom, or while travel- 
ing—anywhere. The hot flame is supplied by Sterno 
Canned Heat—solid like cold cream, and just as safe. 
Convenient—always ready at the touch of a match. 

Of polished nickel-plate, complete with 
Sterno Disc Stove, $1.75 delivered any- 


where in the United States except Far 
West, $2.00; Canada, $2.65. 


Baby Milk Warmer without the 
Stove can be heated on any coal 
or gas stove, price 75c; Far West, 
85c; Canada, $1.15. 


THE STERNO 
DISC STOVE 


Is a wonderful convenience 
to boil water or coffee, heat a 
sad-iron—heat or cook any- 
thing, anywhere, at the touch of a 
STERNO (Canned Heat)—is absolutely safe. 
inches in diameter. Price, $1.00; Far West, 
Canada, $1.50. 


—d ee | 


Can nee Heat 


=~ 


match. It burns 
Top, 5 
$1.15; 


Sterno Disc Stove 


Thus the Baby’s Milk Warmer, with the 
Disc Stove, $1.75 anywhere in the United 
States, except Far West $2.00; Canada, $2.65, 
combines one of the greatest possible conveni- 
ences in the home possessing a baby, for whose 
use it is invaluable, as it has so many other 
important uses. 


Ask for the STERNO Baby’s Milk Warmer 
at your favorite store. If you don’t find it, 
send your order direct to us and the article 
selected will be delivered to you, no extra 
charge, at the above prices. 

Sample Can of STERNO (Canned Heat) 
and Stand mailed direct anywhere in the United 
States postpaid for ten cents. 


S. STERNAU & CO. 303 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, uuwe COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Message 


Buy Morton’s Salt Now 
REMEM BER—tMa 


Never cakes in any weather. 


When It Rains—aa 
“MorTon’s SALT 


If not at your grocer’s, write us. Send for Free 
Morton’s Salt Book, giving many uses of salt. 


Message No. 1—At Last the Perfect Salt and the Perfect Package. 
Message No. 2—When It Rains—It Pours. 

Message No. 3—For Successful Dinners. 

Message No. 4—Many Uses for Salt. 

Message No. 5—Please the Whole Family. 

Message No. 6—AnyoneCan Afford the Salt that Pours. 

Message No. 7—A Sign of Good Housekeeping. 

Message No. 8—Great Difference in Salt. 

Message No. 9—Handy in Cooking. 

Message No. 10—An Every Meal Necessity. 


Message No. 11—No Need to Shake It—No Need 
to Bake It—It Pours. 


Morton Salt Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Every Home Needs 
This Metal 


Hot Water Bottle 


Let’s give this year a real practical Christmas 
gift—one that will last and bring remembrance 
to the user. The Cello Metal Hot Water Bottle 
is preeminently the gift for this purpose. Every 
home needs it. In the long Winter months to 
come if will be wanted on many occasions — 
perhaps in a vital emergency. 


Then is when you will be glad you have a Cello. 
It is always ready — always dependable in an 
emergency. It cannot burst or leak —no rubber 
to dry up and crack. 


‘CELLO 


METAL HOT 
WATER BOTTLE 


is made of polished, nickel-plated brass —the material that best 
withstands the effects of alternate heat and cold. It is sold with 
a guarantee—not with a caution against boiling water. 


The Cello has many patented exclusive features including air 

chamber that keeps the neck cool for handling and interior bronze 

spring that keeps it always in perfect shape. | fay 

The Cello is rounded to fit the curves of the body and with = \W 

it comes a dainty, soft blue flannel bag that makes it extra | tn the sectional view 

comfortable to use. above,note the patented 
spring which takes up 

These are some of the reasons why the Cello has become so popular — 90% of contraction and expan- 


r t sion, due to alternate 
all metal hot water bottles sold are Cellos. It has made good. ae Blew ose tate 


Ask your favorite drug store or department store to show you the the Cello from collaps- 
Cello. Ask to see the Cello No. 250, the favorite three-pint size for Ne on See seers. 
household use—in the handsome holly box for Christmas giving. eulesive Gaters. 
Price only $2.50. Other sizes, 2 pints, $2; 5 pints, $3. 


If your dealer doesn’t have the Cello, order direct from us, giving the name of your 
dealer. We will ship prepaid, with guarantee of satisfaction or money refunded. 


A. S. CAMPBELL CO., 282 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Accidents Will Happen 


Poor little kiddie, 
he didn’t mean to spill 
Daddy’s coffee—but 
it’s not serious. Fels- 
Naptha Soap will take 
out the stains in a 
jiffy, so there’s no 
harm done. 


But oh, my! Here’s 
Johnny bumped his 
head and had the 
nosebleed all over his 
clean white blouse! 
And blood-stains are 
so hard to get out— 
unless you use Fels- 
Naptha Soap. Then 
they’re no trouble at 
all. 


Gracious me! The 
cat’s spilled the jam 
in the clothes basket! 
But Mother’s not wor- 
ried. She’ll just put 
the clothes to soak as 
usual, with Fels-Nap- 
tha Soap and after 30 

: minutes or so_ the 
stains will be all loosened and ready to 
wash out with a few light rubs. 


But here’s an acci- 
dent that couldn’t 
happen to an up-to- 
date housekeeper. 
Unexpected company 
to supper, and no sup- 
per ready because 
Mrs. Waybehind has 
just finished her wash- 


ing. 


If she would only 
use Fels-Naptha Soap 
and let it do the hard 
work while her clothes 
are soaking, her wash- 
ing would be done and 
hanging on the line by 
noon. Fels-Naptha 
makes hard-rubbing 

unnecessary and saves time and 
strength. Then company would be wel- 
come, because she wouldn’t be too tired 
to enjoy it. 


The naptha in Fels-Naptha is not 
only on the wrapper, but in the soap,— 
combined with other wonderful cleans- 
ers. 

That’s why Fels-Naptha so quickly, 
thoroughly and easily gets rid of dirt 
and grease—not only in the clothes, 
but in every soap-and-water task about 
the home. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia 
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” 


are Gifts Worth While 


They enable you . 
to express your 


Christmas Greetings 
in a remembrance 5 ad o : 
lastin: beauty, 7 ane ' 
recognized qu 
Gifts are vented | 
most when practical « : 

i and useful. 

Sold by dealers everywhere Made in Worcester,Mass. bythe” 


M.J.WHITTALL 
paling a Tet Ra 
for our illust “ORUENUAL ALG ™ VT 
DRE 155 Brussels ae € me 


|WHITTALLS | 
=) 


z 


There is a Whittall Rug for Every Room in Every Home 
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THE MODERATE PRICE OF BERKEY & GAY FURNI 
TURE IS A PLEASANT SURPRISE TO MANY PEOPLE 


N the thousands of American homes where Berkey & Gay furniture has been 
in service during the lifetime of the past and present generation, its beauty and 
its heirloom qualities are well known. To those who have enjoyed it and 

become familiar with it, either as guests in these homes or through other contact, 
it is natural the assumption should be that it must of course be quite expensive. 


@ Closer familiarity and contact with Berkey & Gay Furniture, however. develops the fact that it is not; that 
pride in the possession, assurance of thorough goodness and enjoyment in its ownership may be experienced 
with an outlay no greater than would be required for that which is quite ordinary. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture 


‘FOR YOUR CHILDREN’S HEIRLOOMS” 
contains a wealth of meaning in the present value of this heirloom quality. 


In this ability to produce a standard at a commercially @ A booklet called “ Masterpieces in Miniature” containing 
possible price the Berkey & Gay organization is very unusual. fifty reproductions of plates from our dealers portfolio gives 
i by the — cone age powsanal of peer: ee a very good idea of the great possibilities for tasteful, 
proval by ¢ merican people in a big way t ars correct home furnishing in the Berkey & Gay Furniture. 


responsible retailers in representative communities throughout n , or 
the country to link their effort with ours, are in a great measure This, together with Eugene Field's Whimsical Poem “In 
responsibl>. The entire situation is found in the fact that there | Amsterdam,” we will be glad to send upon receipt of 


is but one Berkey & Gay Furniture Company. six cents in United States postage, 


“aee)=6 Ss BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. 


Factories, Executive Office and Show Rooms AGL 
188 Monroe Avenue 5 gS 


Cs 
Grand Rapids, Michigan Una 
Eastern Office and Show Rooms, 113-119 West 40th Street, New York— 
Wholesale Only This inlaid mark of horor 


Visitors’ privileges extended only when accompanied by a dealer identifies to you each 
or with a letter of introduction Berkey & Gay piece 
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RoLmES & EDWARDS 
Silverware 


For Christmas Gifts 
Mest pleasing selections for gifts can be 


made from this brand of silver plate that is 
inlaid at the wearing points with sterling silver. 
There are attractive combinations in chests, 
large and small assortments. Single pieces and 
sets also in handsome but less expensive cases. 
Your dealer can show them in the Holmes & 
Edwards Sterling Inlaid and in a high quality 
XIV plate without the inlay. 
Send for special booklet M-123— illustrating 
over sixty gifts in silverware. 


The HOLMES & ESWARKDS 
SILVER COMPANY 
Gnternational Silver Oo. 
Successor 
BRIDCEPORT, CONN., USA. 
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Give Christmas Gifts 
That Are Useful 


Christmas can be made a much happier time by making 
your gifts useful and practical. Every woman who likes to 
make her table attractive by little niceties of service would 
be overjoyed to receive articles of the famous line of 
Manning-Bowman Ware. ; 


The beauty of these devices can be judged by the illustration. 
Their utility and practicability are assured by the fact that 


x Vianning- 
Owilnafki 
Quality Ware 


has established a standard for cooking and heating devices for 
use with electricity, alcohol or on ordinary coal or gas range. 


The coffee percolators offer the most advanced ideas of 
the percolation principle of coffee making. Over 100 pot 
and urn styles to select from. 


The chafing dishes have established a reputation that 


brings instantly to mind the name Manning-Bowman. 
Those equipped with the “Alcolite Bummer” have the 
cooking power of a gas stove. 


Exclusive features like these distinguish the entire line of 
Manning-Bowman household utilities. 


Satisfactory selection can be made at jewelry, house- 


i om furnishing, hardware and department stores. 


Catalogue illustrating an assortment of these 
goods sent on request. Write for Booklet M-4. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of Nickel Plate, Solid Copper and Aluminum Ware 


Toaster 1210 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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“ Thousands t Cosy Homes Like This 
Are Furnished With Artistic 


PECK & HILLS’ FURNITURE 


Everything for the Home 


To acquaint you with P. & H. quality and low price, we 
illustrate herewith five artistic and moderately priced gift 
suggestions. Any one of them will make a permanent, 
appropriate and much appreciated Christmas present. Right 
now you can see these particular pieces at your own dealer’s 


store. 

If these pieces are not exactly what you want, or*if you are in need 
of any other home furnishings, not carried by your dealer, let him show 
you our mammoth goo-page catalog. Fick out what you want. The 
dealer will gladly order, deliver, guarantee satisfaciion. 

You will save money and secure excellent values as well. 


Another Popular P. & H. Way 


Use the famous P. & H. “Card of Introduction.” 

Signed by your dealer and presented at any of our city show rooms, 
this card enables you to select and buy anything and everything that 
you want, and have it shipped home through your dealer. He delivers 
—you pay him. No extra cost—no red tape—a pleasant transaction 
from beginning to end. 

But the first thing to do, and to do now— is to 
Write for FREE BOOK and Name of Your Local P. & H. Dealer 


Booklet contains valuable information on Period Furniture and illustrates many 
attractive P. & H. values—every one of them exceptional. Write now. 


PECK & HILLS 
FURNITURE CO. 


Wabash Ave. & 14th St., Chicago 


141 Madison Ave,, New York City 
1748 Lawrence Street, Denver ,Col. 
810 San Fernando St., Los Angeles 
2nd & Brannan Sts.,San Francisco 


in ST Ug 
J 
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When Shénting for Gifts — 
Think Fi irst of Rings 


Think what you want 


express 
Christmas 


in your giving — a 
sentiment. 


Do the 


gifts on your list express it, or are 


they merely 


“gifts”? 


Real gifts are tokens—reminders 
of friendship—signs of respect, 


or love. 


And one gift for ages has been 


W-W-W Rings 


With Stones Guaranteed to Stay 


We are makers of set rings only. 


And we 


specialize on rings of exclusive design at $3, $4, $5, 


$10, $25 


and up—all rings solid gold, set with 


precious or semi-precious stones. 
Every W-W-W Ring is a safe purchase because 


the stones are guaranteed secure. 


If at any time a 


stone comes out or is broken, we will replace and 
reset ut without any charge whatever. 


WHITE, WILE & WARNER, Dept. D 238, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Makers of solid gold gem-set rings i: 


No. 4039, Man's solid 
gold, heavy, fancy mount- 
ing, genuine amethyst, 
topaz or garnet and genuine 
cut diamond, $16.50. Syn- 
thetic ruby, pink sapphire, 
or tourmaline, $20.00. 


No. 3713. Lady’ 's_ solid 
gold cluster ring. Fancy 
mounting. Diamond 
shaped center stone in 
genuine garnet or any birth- 
stone, with four genuine 
whole pearls, price $7.50. 


the true messenger—the gift of a 
gem-set ring. 

Some gifts are pretty. Others 
are useful. But a gem-set ring 
is treasured. ‘The gift ever present, 
the gift that’s remembered, the_ 
gift that lasts for years. 

Is there anything else that 
compares with it? 


For Men, Women and Children 


Each ring is stamped inside with the W-W-W 
mark, and none is genuine without it. If your 
jeweler hasn’t these beautiful rings write us. 


Let us send you a charming short story about 
a gem-set ring. It describes and pictures a choice’ 
selection from the four thousand styles we make. 


which the stones do stay 


ea & 


No. 3982. Young lady’s 
massive, solid gold little 
finger ring with genuine 
amethyst or topaz, price $6. 
Same ring with genuine 
green tourmaline or syn- 
thetic ruby, price $7.50. 


No. 3822, Solid gold 
Sunburst birthstone 
ring. This is an exclu- 
sive W-W-W uote 
design. In ro De 
stones, price £6.( 

" (109) 


If you have any cause at all See's dlmutitnction. use C OMPL AINT BLANK on page 14 
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There are new ideas and new styles of gift 
mountings in Waterman’s Ideals that make 
them even more desirable for Christmas than 
ever before. Will just suit the folks at home. 

} School boys and girls always look forward to 
owning a genuine Waterman’s Ideal. For gifts 
at the office, at the club, abroad, or anywhere— 
what is better than this one? Selecting from 
the Self-Filling, Safety or Regular Types, you 
can please anyone with this useful gift of well- 
known quality. There are plain, or beauti- 
fully gold and silver mounted styles in all 
sizes. Prices $2.50 to $150. In Christmas 
boxes. Exchanged to suit any handwriting 
after Christmas. Be explicit—buy the genuine. 


At the Best Stores Most Everywhere. 


Illustrated Gift Folder mailed on Request. 


<r 


L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


S 
24 School St., Boston, 107 Notre Dame St.,W.,Montreal. Safety “465 
Gold 


. 11s So. Clark St., Chicago Kingsway, W. C., London Band. Clip 
Clip-on-Cap $3.75 17 Stockton St.,San Francisco. Calle Lima 480, Buenos Aires. $4.00 Self-Filling$ 2.75 
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You Save $82! 
ByMailing Coupon! 


\\ 


ies SJ Get Interesting Free 
»-=—* Book and Credit Slip 


This is the chance of a lifetime for you to get a 
wonderful chair at a wonderfully reduced price! But before 


giving detai's of our great SPECIAL Offer let us 
tell you a little about Royal Easy Chairs. 


The Royal is as stylish, as artistic as any 
chair money can buy. 


But the big feature of this chair is its comfort. 
Royal Comfort, because the patented push button, 1s 
unmatchable. ‘‘Push the Button” (concealed in right chair 
arm)—the back reclines to any angle and stay; locked at thi; 
angle until released by another pressure on button. 


And such comfort! So perfectly does the chair 
conform to the human figure that you can relax every muscle. No sudden 
consciousness of a tensed muscle in your back or neck. You are completely 
relaxed—ail over. You rest as never before. 
There’s a disappearing foot rest, too. It puts the finishing touch 
on Royal Comfort. 


Save your health and good looks by resting and refreshing your 
tired nerves and body with a few moments’ relaxation in a Royal— 
every day. 

Durable, nothing to get out of order. Just a simple, smooth-working 
device that is silent, hidden and absolutely reliable. A wonderful Christmas gift. 


Here’s Our Big Offer 


To get Royals into more new homes, we off r for a limited time two of 
our newest and most attractive designs at a tremendously reduced price. On 
either of these chairs, shown above, you can save a clean $7 if you buy now— 
A saving in itself worth while. But you can obtain either of them of your own 
dealer at a still further discount of $1—a total saving of $8—if you do this: 


“Rush the Button-BackReclines” Mail the Coupon Now 


. On receipt of coupon, we'll send a 
A handsome souvenir booklet describing not only our 
two SPECIALS but 16 other popular Royal Easy 
Chairs. This booklet shows the latest Easy Chair 
Styles, is a guide you should have anyway. With the book 
we'll send our Credit Slip for $1 and the name of your local 
dealer who will accept it as such, should you wish to purchase. 
Rut no obligation in the matter now or ever. So don’t 
wait—mail the coupon NOW. 


Genuine Royal Easy Chairs 


have the name Royal stamped on the 
Button, like cut 


CS 
No. 1 SPECIAL 
Regular $82.75 Value now $25.75. 

A big, handsome, stylish, comfortable, overstuffed 
easy chair. Equipped with Push Button and Con- 
cealed Foot Rest. Sold only in Mahogany finish with 
Genuine Spanish Leather cover. Brass feet, sliding 
shoes. 

$1 additional discount if you present our credit slip 
when you buy, making net cash price only $24.75. 

Add $3.50 to this price west of Denver. 

Easy payment price slightly higher 


No. 2 SPECIAL os 
Regular $28.75 Value now $16.75 — 

A low, deep, den chair—made in Fumed Oak wi b 
Spanish leatherette cover. Equipped with Push But 
ton and Concealed Foot Rest—Sliding Shoes. ‘ 

$1 additional discount if you present our credit slip 
when you buy, making net cash price only $15.75. 

Add $3.50 to this price west of Denver. 

Easy payment price slightly h'gher 


Push —_—- 


ROYAL CHAIR CO. 


604 Chicago Street Sturgis, Mich. 


iit HTauit 
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WINDOW SHADES 


FOUR GRADES 


Columbia Crown 
Columbia-Linolene 
Columbia Arrow 
Qlumbia Star hand made 


HADES have so much to do 


with the good looks of your / 
home that often it is difficult to decide just what kind 
of shades and what colorings, etc., you ought to use. a 


i \ 


aT 


And so, you perhaps will find this 
little book—*Cheerful Windows” — 
helpful in deciding what shades to 
use and what colors to buy. For 
it tells of Columbia Window Shades, 
Loox ror the wide range of colors 
fTHis ON they come in, the firm- 
err textured Columbia Shade 

Cloth and the enclosed- 


end Columbia Rollers. - 
More Columbias are hung in the 
tasteful homes of the country than 
any other shades—and this book tells 
why. 

Write for it—it’s free. Tell your dealer to 
show you Columbia Shades. (Write us, 
if he hasn’t them). And remember the 
name “Columbia” whenever you buy shades. 


\ THE COLUMBIA MILLS, Incorporated, NEW YORK CITY 
Boston Chicago Cincinnati Detroit Kansas City Minneapolis New Orleans Philadelphia Pittsburg 


iw Piette 


° FP at Moa Fae 
Bik MONE Pe Nas 


cs 


For made-to-order shades always insist on Columbia ‘Shade Cloth sid Columbia Shade Rollers 
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_ Let Writing Paper 
be your Christmas Present 
It is acceptable to everyone. 


IGHLAND 


Aue LIN 


in Gift Boxes ~is a useful 
present exquisitely adorned 
There is an assortment for 
every need~a shade for every 
taste~a price for every purse. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
Pittsfield Mass 


Awarded Gd Medal Panama Fr j Gxposition 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, ure COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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thelle Boys! 


Keep up the good times with 
Erector! It builds larger, stronger 
and more models—thousands of ’em! 
And don’t forget that it’s the toy 
with the 100 pounds Jifting motor. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 





The Toy Like Structural Steel 


Erector appeals to your boy’s idea of fun and 
also has educational value—teaches the principles 
of construction and engineering. He can build big, 
strong steel models of oil-wells, skyscrapers 
bridges, machine shops and hundreds of others. 


_Erector is the only construction toy with 
irders like structural steel. The electric motor, 
ree with most sets, runs the models. 


A. C. Gilbert, President 


The % marking indicates technical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet preparations only 


THE MYSTO MFG. CO. 


Free Boys’ Magazine — Write now (giv- 
ing dealer’s name) for free 3 months’ subscrip- 
tion to my boys’ magazine, Tips, telling all about 
$3,000 prize offer—also fora free copy of my 
24-page Book. 

Buy Erector for Christmas. Dealers every- 
where sell it, $1 to $25. Ask to see the popular 
Set No. 4 for $5. 


103 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 
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Welcomed by 
Women Everywhere 
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“In French Ivory and 
Gold”—14K. Gold Plate, in 
caseofFrench Ivory lined with 
veivet and satin—your choice of Pur- 
ple, Old Rose, Green or Old Gold 


Milady Deécolleté Gillette 
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e 
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GIFT that is new, 
A unique, very much up 
to date. A beautiful 
addition to Milady’s toilet 
table—and one that solves 
an embarrassing personal 


problem. 


Milady Décolleté Gillette 


is welcomed by women 


everywhere—now that a 
feature of good dressing and 
good grooming is to keep the 
underarm white and smooth. 
You can see it in the leading 
departmentstores,in drug stores, 
jewelry and hardware stores. 
Ask your dealer—have him get it— 


or send direct to us. Say which color 
you prefer in lining of case. 


oa 


oo 


ee 


all 


The price is $5. 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, BOSTON 


° o> 


© 2-2 2-1-1 1-2-9 -08"' 
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“The Heart | 
of the Home 


Slobe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


A “GT of noble origin” whose usefulness increases with the years. A wide range of 
attractive styles and finishes facilitates selection. Sections added as needed. A pat- 
ented Dust-Proof Felt Strip in each section preserves one’s books and keeps the doors 
from slamnaning, They grow with growing libraries and are built to endure. On sale 
everywhere, 


Write for free copies of ‘‘The World’s Best Books’’ and Catalog No. 173 


The: Globe-Wernicke-Co, Cincinnati 


Branch Stores: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Washington, D.C. 
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Depended Upon in Hospitals 
Over 20 Years 


Where a germicide must not fail, 
Lysol is the choice. This means a 
great deal to you in safeguarding your 
home against the germs that lurk 
unseen and breed disease. 


For safety’s sake use Lysol regularly 
in bathroom, kitchen, cellar, stable, 
sickroom—for garbage cans, roaches, 
bugs and flies. For cuts, wounds and 
sores it is invaluable. 


Antiseptic, Disinfectant, 
Germicide 


Don’t wait until disease strikes your fam- 
ily. A little Lysol will protect you from 
big trouble. 


In three sizes at druggists: 
25c, 50'c and $1.00 


Lysol is concentrated. It is used diluted 
with water. A bottle lasts a long time. 
Be sure you get Lysol itself. 

Helpful Booklet, “Home Hygiene,” Mailed FREE 


UOLULULUTEUOVELEUAEUEUE TALEO ETAT EU SEDER EEE 


— 
= 
= 
Ps 
— 
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ohn ad. ctink 


Manufacturing Chemists 
99 William Street, New York 
ay Canadian Office: 1 and 3 St. Helen St., Montreal 


ee erence 
PUEUAONGNAAGGAAOGEEUENSONUONAYOGGOUUAEAULGAOUEEOAAUAGAAUEGAOOCGOLACOOOEEOOUUEAUUELAU AAU ALAS UAHA GUAGE 
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San Diego 
Fair Closes 
December 31st 


As You Step Aboard 


you are thrilled with the thought of this charming, 
restful tripp—‘One Hundred Golden Hours at Sea” on: 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC STEAMSHIPS 


“MORGAN LINE” 


New York and New Orleans 
Connections at New Orleans with the luxurious 
SUNSET LIMITED 
Every Day in the Year — No Extra Fare 
New Orleans Los Angeles San Diego San Francisco 


Special low fares until November 30th. For information and literature, write 


L. H. NUTTING, General Passenger Agent, New York City 
1158 Broadway at 27th St. 366 Broadway at Franklin St. 39 Broadway near Wali St. 
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Mothers— 


Here’s the Way to Keep 


Baby 


Always Warm 


Protect Baby against early morning chilly 
drafts—with a Cuddledown Bathrobe and 
Bootees. So convenient for Mother to slip 

on Baby while having breakfast—before and after, 
the morning bath until dressed for the day. 


A Necessity 


in Every Home : : 
= Christmas Gift 
Soft and comfortable— ss a 
just. what Baby needs. J 1 Cuddledowns”’ make 
This “ Set” also includes ideal Christmas gifts, be- 
a large warm blanket in ing unusual and highly 
addition to the Bathrobe ADS acceptabie to Baby and 
and Bootees. Mother. 


“As soft and cosy as the name implies” 


“ Cuddledown” Sets are made in several grades from the finest blanketing 
to the best Eiderdown, and retain their softness no matter how frequently 
washed. “ Cuddledowns” comein dainty colors of blue and pink, silk trimmed 
or plain, Teddy Bear patterns or Indian patterns for Boys. Sizes one to six 
years. Prices from $2.50 to $8.00 per Set. 

If your dealer cannot supply you write us mentioning his name 
and we will see that your order is filled. Descriptive folder on request. 


Quaker Robe Company, Inc. 
en. 22d and Arch Streets : Philadelphia ey 
NAG jh OES. Tee (ley uy 
aN Sere were 
If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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An Ideal Christmas Present for Every Child 


The VOLLAND EDITION of 


MOTHER 
A most wonderful edition of the 


aagancen AND Gorreo oF 
BULALIE OSGOOD GROVER 
AdueTRATED OY 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON 


GOOSE 


world’s greatest juvenile classic 


f 
; 
f 
; 
| 


“ - 
No, no, my melodies will never die, 
While nurses sing, or babies cry.” 


One of the most authentic editions of Mother Goose since Mother 
Goose Melodies were published in Paris in the year 1697 


One hundred and Eight full page illustrations, 
remarkably faithful reproductions of the famcus 
paintings by Frederick Richardson. In design the 
illustrations are wholesome, and in color, simplic- 
ity, humor and imagination they are a most 
unusual delight. They are a rare adaptation of 
great art to the child’s world. 


In an authoritative foreword Eulalie Osgood 
Grover tells the true story of Mother Goose and her 
thymes. These rhymes have power to arouse chil- 
dren to eagerness and attention. 


For sale wherever books are sold. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send $2.20 to P. F. VOLLAND, CHICAGO 


The first edition is limited to 100,000 copies. 
Produce this book, we will be compelled to 


NEW YORK 
323 Fifth Avenue 


P. F. VOLLAND & CO., Publishers 


They train the ear and stir the imagination as no 
other verses do, Many poets and writers trace 
their first inspiration and love of literary things 
to Mother Goose. 

Every child, every parent, every teacher and every 
artist will find value and charm in the Volland 
edition of Mother Goose. In addition, the book 
is made practical for hard every-day use; it is 
strongly bound in blue denim. This substantial 
cover is made attractive with colored inlay and 
gold-leaf letters, Attractively boxed. 


— Price $2.00 net — Postass 20 cents 5» 50 


Because of the extraordinary expense to 
advance the price of subsequent editions. 


CHICAGO 
720 Monroe Building 
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After the dinner, Maillard’s 

After Dinner Mints— 

although by no means to 

be confined to that par- 

. : % ticular occasion, for the 
Served by ~ = <a fine flavor of melting mint 
a is a choice favorite always, 
. fF everywhere— truly a de- 
lectable dainty. In a 

smartly beribboned half 

pound box, priced at 25c. 


At all good stores, or if not available, delivered, 
carefully packed and postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price— please send dealer’s name. 


1othe Dealer — most stores where quality counts 
are obtaining wonderful results with Maillard 
products -complete trade information, with price 
list, furnished on request—wrile us today. 


» inchust| 


HOTEL 
CAROLINA 


and Cottages now open for 
the Season 


3 eighteen-hole courses and a new nine-hole course. ;, Every facility provided for trap sho 
Golf The fairways received special etientien this year. Trap Shooting Shooting ing. 4,000 acre private shooting prea” 
Tennis The clay tennis courts are famous both among serve. Guides, trained dogs and shooting wagons to be had 


professionals and amateurs for their excellence. by day or week, a 

‘ The large stable of saddle and driving horses is Through Pullman service from New York via Seaboard Ait 

Livery under the direct supervision of the Greteral Office, Line Railway. Only one night from New York, Boston, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 


; Excellent new roads for fifty miles in every Se 
Motoring ye inns * No consumptives received at Pinehurst. Full information on request: — 


direction. This form of recreation at its best. 


Pinehurst Office, Pinehurst, N. C., or Leonard Tufts, 282 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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KAZOC., 


Suspender Waists 
For Boys and Girls 


To assure perfect development of 
figure at maturity, every girl should 
wear the Kazoo—a combined hose 
supporter and body brace. It holds 
the stockings snug and smooth and 
gently aids the child in breathing 
properly. 

There are styles of Kazoo for boys, 
too. They assist the growing boy to 
stand erect, pare sagging gar- 
ments and afford freedom of action 
at work or play. 


Buy each of your children a Kazoo at any 
department, clothing, furnishing or notion 
store. Only cost 50c—worth twice as much. 
If not at your dealer’s, we’ll supply you upon 
receipt of price. 

Send for booklet wl.‘ch tells how to dress 
the kiddies. 


HARRIS SUSPENDER CO., Dept. G 


694 Broadway at 4th Street, New York 


Wouldn’t Your Little Girl Like a Real Doll Blanket? 

This is so cunning and attractive that it delights even grown-ups. Toa 
littie girl it brings unbounded joy. We’ll send it on receipt of 15 cents. A 
jolly gift for the Christmas tree. It will show you the soft, rich quality of 


Woolna 


N ashu ABI sahets 


for, PURE COTTON s1.75%083.0 


They have a deep, soft nap that makes them practically as warm as wool (scientific tests 
prove this)—at 4 the price. They are also strong and durable. : é 2 

Handsome as any blanket, they keep their good looks through washing. All sizes, weights 
and colors, plaids or plain with borders. Fancy styles a little higher in price. Only blan- 


kets having the name ‘‘Nashua Woolnap” on the ticket are genuine and dependable. 
Look for it. Write for interesting Booklet, 


“Warmth and Other Things in Blankets.” 
Sold at 
Leading Amory, Browne & Co. 


Shops Dept 111 _—~&P.. O. Box 1206, Boston, Mass, 
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fg “Not Quite | 
The Thing — 


My Dear” 


Your stationery may be expensive, 
Your cards and announcements may be 
perfect samples of the engraver's craft, 
Yet, if even one of the many little 
niceties of social usage have been over. 
looked—or overdone,—you stand con- 
victed of something ‘‘not guite the thing.” 
A reliable authority,—the last word 
in social ethics, just issued—is 











j Beautiful and artistic in binding; 112 pages, eve ° ° 
Y one a mine of information and cannon to the maid oe “Social Suggestions” 
Y matron responsible for the social activities of the home. 
Vi _ The proper form, style and wording of announcements and invitations for all occasions; appropriate 
f suggestions for parties and entertainments; correct accessories for Boudoir, Library and Den. Upbusual gift 


suggestions. The book is well worth $1.00. y 
SPECIAL: We will engrave 50 cards in script for $1.25 and send you copy of ‘‘Social | 
Suggestions” FREE. The engraved plate will be held for your further orders. 
oskins Company, Iphia, Pa. } 
—— es ; == Brawn: wt 


Gar a 
ak, ES 


If it is for a woman; 


this is the perfect gift 


O BEAUTIFUL that it fascinates, so serviceable that its cham 
endures, so helpful that it puts a little of the Christmas Spirit into 
the humdrum of eve be life, so exquisite that it reflects the 

personality of the giver! In the shops that cater to the discriminating taste 
of people who appreciate the beauty of utility and the utility of beauly 
you will find, among the most popular wares, the 


HAWKES MIXING BOTTLE 
% FOR FRENCH DRESSING 


Patented October 6, 1914 


It is a lovely piece of crystal art, seven and a half inches high, perfectly propo 
Made in various tioned and exquisitely engraved, “chaste in its simplicity." On one side ee I see 


sizes and designs a line marked “Vinegar”; above this another line marked “Oil.” Milady wil 


Tangingin price grasp the significance of this; she will know that this is the solution to the probl 


from $2.00 to A . . * : 

6. mixing a perfect French Dressing. By filling the vinegar to the position ing 
a pen had and then aides oil to the upper Lee, salting and a? taste and shaking the 
everywhere, this mixture she will lift the art of making a French Dressing to the plane of the social graces 
ts an tdeal If you do not happen to know the Hawkes dealer in your locality write direct tow 


Chrtstmas Git. FF for his name and for our handsome booklet of Gifts in Cut, Engraved ai 
j Mounted Glass. 
T. G. HAWKES & COMPANY, Corning, N. Y. 


This Trade-Mark on Every Piece 


Y ff MOF A RORY LB 1 cei 


ee ae Se ee Sh SE ee my 
‘ , . AWKES 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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For Baby’s Sake 


—be sure it’s 
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At the request of thousands of mothers, 
Z Shirts for Infants we now make - —— evny! ee for astened 
s s ° It has the same double thickness in front, is fasten 

Also Union Suits for Children snug and warm with only two buttons. Made in 
ns” The Rubens Shirt —double-thick in front, made cotton, merino and all wool. Sizes 2 to 10 years. 

without buttons, no open laps, no trouble—is our Prices 75 cents up. : 

‘ invention to protect little folks from winter coughs Union Suits sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct 
ropniate and colds. Ask to set it. Note how it goes on like a | where dealers can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, 
ual gift coat — how it is adjustable so it always fits. sizes and prices. (148) 

' Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
$ wool and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also a : 
in silk and wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 358 W. Madison St. Chicago 
a, Pa. t : 
hap ot 
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(Society for the Prevention of Useless Giving) 


Fe seer Christmas Gifts combine sterling 
utility with artistic beauty. Delight your 


aera ese. 

























as charm friends with the Special Christmas Set of 

; Spirit into | 

- reflects the 

inating taste i 

y of beauty re ‘TURKISH "42 TOWELS 
Fy * Two Bath Towels Two Hand Towels 
ou Two Wash Cloths One Bath Mat 
id ; Exquisite desi 
Sa, gns in Blue, Pink, Oran 
We and Lavender. Beau- ~ “ 
Aw tiful, Appropriate, Un- 

fectly Lc al | 8=usual and Inexpensive. 

y wil qa & At All Department Stores. 

he pr AW Send for “B 

‘ion indicated tt for Besuty™ TREE 

j shaking the on request. 

social graces The Best Turkish Tow- 

e direct tous els in the World. 

d and Silver Made in U.S. A. 






3) COLUMBIA TOWEL MILLS 
W. HH. & A. E. Margerison & Co. 
eh Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘Ss Sales Office: 77 Franklin St., W. Y. 
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Lounge Also! 


Rest your feet when you 
rest your body, Release 
them from stiff leather 
prisons, tuck them SjP 
into Comfy Slip- 
pers—and 
make’em 
happy. 


Dan’! Green Comfys 
are made of finest felt, Men’s 
soft, yielding, durable; 
with patented soles like Comfy 
cushions of air, $1.50 


DANLGREE 


omfy 


Felt Slippers 


Made in a great variety of exquisite colors and 
shapes for women and children, and in simple but 
shapely styles for men, 

Give lots of Comfys at Christmas. 
people who may need the soft, con- 
soling comfort of Comfys most are 
the very last to think of buying them 
for themselves. Packed in beautiful 

a xes, From dealers, or 
from our catalog No.15D 


La if your dealer hasn't the 
an genuine. j 

“Sy Only Daniel 
‘ Green’s are 


Comfy. 


Daniel Green 
Felt Shee Co, 
Boston 
116 East 13th 
Street 
New York 


Send orders 
and inqui- 


Often the very 


PUOYAUOAUOAUATOUT UO TEA 
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She Wants A 
Royal For Christmas 


Other gifts may lose their charm but the pleasure 
and satisfaction of owning a Royal Cleaner is re: 
peated every day for years. It’s a gift that brings 
not only its own blessing of easier work, but 
which also brings leisure into the crowded day 
of the busy housewife and gives her time for 
many enjoyments that are now denied her. 


Cie Ce) (.\ Ge 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 


Built to clean thoroughly—not merely to sell. 
Designed for convenience—built for efficiency 
and durability. Popularly priced and fully guar- 
anteed. 

Before buying any suction cleaner, compare 
the Royal point by point and try it yourself in | 
your own home free. 

Write for the valuable book EASIER 
HOUSEKEEPING and let us send ~ 4 


you name of Royal dealer in your 
town. 


Dealers: Write for the Royal 
proposition 


The P. A. Geier Co. 
5102 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 


Makers also of the famous Regal and 
Rex Vibraters. 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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A sensible Christmas gift for a wife to get from her 
husband is one she can use every day. 


Suction 
for Dirt 


Brush 
for Litter 


WEEPER 


is just such a gift. 


O dirt or dust can go so deep 
into a floor-covering that a 
Torrington cannot get it out. 
No electric or other power is 
used—the wheels on which it easily 
runs operate three suction bellows 
that get all the dirt. These same 
wheels drive the brush which picks 
up all litter. It scatters no dust— 
it leaves no dusting to do. Clean 
cut, simply built, it will last for 
years. It saves the drudgery of us- 
ing ordinary brooms—and costs less 
per year. Consider these points— 
health, economy, convenience. 

Tests have proven the Torrington 
will clean over 12,000 room-size rugs, 
and still be in good condition for 
further use. 

For fifteen years we have made 
thee NATIONAL CARPET 
SWEEPER, thousands of which are 
in daily use. The 
excellent reputa- 
tion they have 
built up for us 
stands behind the 
Torrington, which 
for years has been 
making good. 


Write for Free Booklet. Ask your dealer to show 
you the Torrington. Made in three grades, $6 to $12. 


National Carpet Sweepers, $2.50 to $5.00 
National Sweeper Co. 


17 Laurel Street, TORRINGTON, CONN. 
or 52 Bruce Avenue, Westmount, Montreal, Canada 
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Give Something 
that GOES 


Every child’s heart is just set on 
something that gives a ride. That 
is why the little folks 
in your home will be 
“tickled pink” with a 
“Fairy” Velocipede, 

Bicycle or Tricycle. 

See their eyes light up on 
Christmas morning when 
they see their favorite 
‘Fairy” cycle waiting to 
take them riding. 


Velocipede, Bicycle, 
or Tricycle 


All “Fairy” cycles are made 
of highest grade steel—beau- 
tifully finished— full nickeled 
parts—ball bearing—scientifi- 
cally designed—easy to ride. 
They develop young muscles 
without fatigue. Doctors en- 
dorse them. 


Easy to Get 


Every “Fairy” product is 
fully guaranteed. Sold by 
leading dealers everywhere. 
If not sold in your immedi- 
ate locality send for free book- 

let which. illustrates, describes, and gives 
prices. We will make it easy for you to buy, 
no matter where you live. 


The Worthington Company 
1501 Cedar Street, Elyria, Ohio 
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Beautiful Hamilton Bed Blankets 
for Mother 


During their long, serviceable life they will be to 
her a constant reminder of this Christmas Day. 


Hamilton Indian Blankets 


in rich, soft shades, make ideal Motor Car Robes. 
Nothing could please Father more. 


Other Hamilton Indian Blankets 


gloriously colored for couch or den will 
delight youth or lass at home or away 
at school. 

All of these blankets are shown in 
color in our Free Book about blankets 
and their care. Address: 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 


Dept. 11, Hamilton, Ohio. 


A Doll Blanket for little Sister made like big 
HAMILTON BLANKETS, 12x24 inches, 
sent prepaid for 20c 


Children’s 
Rickory 


Garters 


‘Tride Mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


HE patent rubber clasp saves 
darning. This clasp does away 
with the usual stocking troubles; 
holds ’em securely and neatly 
always. You'll be glad you bought 


Children’s Wiekery Garters. 


Do you want a pair for trial? 
Mail 15 cents, state child’s age 
and give color preference, white or 
black. 

FREE --We'll also send you an 
illustrated school tablet, containing 
children’s jingles, with the garters. 


Write for a pair today 
A. Stein & Co. 


Makers PARIS GARTERS 
325 Racine Avenue, Chicago 


mieneneeteencemmnanes 
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Sie 
Recipe Index 


Keeps your recipes at 
your finger-tips. Com- 
pact and systematic; no 
searching through cum- 
bersome cook books. An 
ideal Christmas Gift for 
housekeepers, domestic 
science teachers and 
students. 
Handsome Quartered 
Oak, Natural Beech or 
Birch Mahogany Cabi- 
net with hing D A 
Also 100 3x5 inch Ruled 
Cards and 23Guide Cards 
rinted as shown. Rec- 
pes may be written or 
clippings pasted on the 
cards and filed under 
oe heading. Securely 
packed and sent parcel peek paid anywhereinU.S.for g 
Handsomely wrapped in Holly paper and Ribbon, with 
sender’s card, . 1. 
Larger sizes at proportionately low prices. 


Your Music-Room 
will be beautiful and your mu- 
sic will be Filed not Piled if you 
have Sectional Music 


Room Furniture. 

Sections for Disc Records, 
Sheet Music or Player Piano 
Rolls may be combined in one 
handsome cabinet. 

All Sections LOOK ALIKE 
when doors are closed. Beauti- 
fully finished Quartered Oak or 
Genuine Mahogany, paneled 
sides and finished backs. 

Prompt action is imperativeif 
you want them for Christmas. 

SEE YOUR DEALER or write 
now for Catalog “K’’ of Music- 
Room Specialties and Sectional 
Bookcases. 


The 2 Manufacturing Co. 


», 55 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 
4 New York Office, 
Catalogs show 75 John St. 
many useful . 
CHRISTMAS GIF Ts. 


For the 
Little Girl 
to Make 


This Doll’s 


Kimono 


We send you 
material with pattern 
for cutting stamped 
on back. Any little 
girl can make it 
easily. 

It will show you, too, 
what a soft, beautiful , 
fabric for negligees, } 
bathrobes and house 
pen can be had at 
ow cost 


DUCKLI NG FLEECE 
Never more than 15c a yard—27 inches wide. 
Do you want Pink or Blue ? 


State also size of doll—whether 12- 
inch or 14-inch—and give us your 
dealer’s name. 


MERRIMACK MFG. CO. 
Lowell, 


Trate Mark 
Beg. U.8.Pet0% 53 Dutton Street 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Cabins 


AMERICAS BEST 


‘THE moment you feel 

Belding’s Silks, the un- 

equalled beauty and richness of 

texture of Pure Silk is ap- 
parent. 


Be sure of the maker’s identity 
and look for the name <>sevona’s<> 
woven in the selvedge, or the 
Belding Guarantee Tag or Label 

on ready-to-wear garments. 
There is a Belding Silk for every 
purpose. 


Retail prices, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 
per yard (full yard wide). 


Belding Bros. & Co. 


New York Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati 
San Francisco St.Paul Baltimore 


Also Manufacturers of Belding’s Sewing 
Silks and Belding’s Embroidery Silks. 


REG IN U-S. PAT. OFF. 


Sheets and Pillow Cases 


HE “Utica” label is a pledge of 
quality—a passport to the best homes 
—a surety of long wear and big money 
value in sheets and pillow cases. 
Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. 


Our “Mohawk” Brand is a good 
sheet, not quite so heavy as “Utica.” 
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“VIYELLA” 


Moneyback Advertisements Advertisements 


(Regd.) 


FLANNEL 


New Winter Designs for 
1915 and 1916 


Specially adapted for Women’s! 
Children’s! and Infants’ wear! 


“Viyella’”’ comes in a large variety of patterns, 
comprising Plain Colors! Stripes! and Tartan 
Plaids! 


“‘Viyella’”’ can be obtained 
at all leading retail stores. 


Avoid imitations. 


for FROCKS, 
DOES « is 99 KNICKERBOCKERS, 


wi Viyella sams: 


SHRINK (Regd ) PYJAMAS, etc. 


Look for the name on the selvedge 


DOES NOT — RINK 


Practical aa Gifts 
for Friends and Relatives 


Nothing is more sensible 
and practical than one 


HOUSE DRESSES 


Trim and smart in ap- 
pearance, good fitting, 
and made of good wash- 
able materials. In many 
attractive models and 
sold by the leading Dept. 
stores. 

Our label on every gar- 

ment is for your protection. 

Mail orders filled through 


responsible dealers. 


Send for Blue Book H of os 
House Dresses or k of 
Uniforms for Nurses “aoe 
Maids. 


Henry A. Dix & Sons Co. 
Dix Bidg. New York 
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really sensible | | 
gift for a man. i ie get the laxative 
eff 


This Searchlight Shaving Mirror with its strong, ect, it used to be 
steady, generous flood of bright electric light is just | necessary to eat raw 


the gift a man will be certain to appreciate. Concen- 


trates the light below the eyes—on the face and neck or partially cooked 


where it is needed most; no glare in eyes or mirror. | 
Makes shaving easy. Useful on the dressing table, too. bran—but not today ! 


SEARCHLIGHT ff B22 Sihcloee’s Toasted 
| Bran Flakes, prepared by 
ving a new method of the Kel- 
Sha A logg Toasted Corn Flake 
Mirror oy 0 «Company. 

a = ; 15c, ’s. Li i 
Combination mirror and elec- ¥ PP -aredse rag pineal oe 
tric lamp with adjustable re- 
flector shade. Big, solid, French 
bevel plate, oval mirror, 8x1o 
inches. Strong, handsomely nickel- 
plated frame. Stands or hangs at 


any angle; compact. May be used BED.50O Complete 
anywhere, home or travelling. Prepaid 

Just send $3.50 and we will ship 

Order Today this Searchlight Shaving Mirror at 

By Mail pono all charges paid, to any address you 
ame. Mirror comes ready to use, hand- 


somely packed in om attractive gift box. If you wish, enclose 
your gift card, when ordering. 


FEDERAL SIGN SYSTEM (ELECTRIC) | 


204 North Desplaines Street Chicago, Illinois | 


orsione /] Te ed 


Cy faa 

L Lies OUR BOOKLET 
ee. “HOW TO SERVE 
CHEESE" 


sO: ss) 


that husband, father, son 

and brother will appreciate. They 

will enjoy year-round comfort by * ? eho wectiee — 
6 a rare product 0} mer at outrivals 

wearing the “Boston” —the only famed cheese products Rimes. A delicacy, 


garter for men that has the a digestive, a tid-bit that crowns the dinner 
with the final touch of satisfaction. If not at 


VeeelBiifo Quabiry, nuReEr your grocer or delicatessen store, send his name 


At your dealer's or by mail and address and receive sample cake free. 
Lisle, 25c. Silk, 50c. THE MONROE CHEESE CO. 


G orge Frost Co., Boston. MONROE, N. Y. 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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The New Floor Coverings 


SANITARY—because Klearflax linen rugs can be washed 
as thoroughly as a linen handkerchief. They are absolutely 
moth-proof and odorless in any kind of weather, 
DURABLE—Klearflax linen rugs are made from American 
grown flax, every thread is of pure linen. The warp is of 
many ply, with pe twisted in a generous weight that 
gives depth, body, and lasting wear to the rug. 
REVERSIBLE—Klearflax linen rugs look and wear the 
same on either side. Under foot as well as to the eye 
these rugs appear strong, rich and substantial. 
At department and housefurnishing stores, 
or send for Catalogue A 


Western Rug Co., 212 Fifth Ave., New York 


Mills, Daluth, Minn, 


MES 
Khe Copley-Prints : 


For Twenty Years a Hall-Mark of Good Taste in Pictures 
Also Two New Series of the Highest Distinction 


The Copley-Colbe Prints 
The Copley Etchings 


*ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS.—By E. I. Couse. 


.For gifts and for framing for your own walls, these 
uctures are unsurpassed. “Fine in quality.” — Augustus 
int-Gaudens, “I could not wish better.’””— Edwin A. 
Abbey. 
ee art stores, orsent on approval. $1.00 to $100.00. 
ew and Complete Hinstrated Oatalogue (piactically a hand- 
boat of American Art) sent for 26 cents (stamps); this cost 
educted from a subsequent purchase of the Prints. 
ann old Family Portraits te yea privately in the Copley 
e ts: daguerreotypes, old faded photographs, tintypes, etc. 
articulars on request. *Copyright by 


CURTIS & CAMERON: Offices, 114 Harcourt St., BOSTON 


SALESROOM: Pierce Building opposite Pablie Library 
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mas 


This is just the lamp that 
you have been looking for as 
aChristmas gift. A practical, 
adjustable lamp 

that can be used 

on desk, table, or 

at the bedside. 


Price $15, finished 
in verde or matt cop- 
per, with green or 
brown shade. 

Can be bought at 
your dealer’s or sent 
direct from factory, 


THE HANDEL COMPANY 
383 East Main St., Meriden, Conn, 


o-Ps ‘ 


Gifts Worth While 
For “Her” or “Him” 


Perpetuate the Christmas sentiment with Gifts possess- 
ing every-day usefulness. 

For 'Her.—A oe Recipe Book—the latest contri- 
bution to household efficiency—for preserving choice 
recipes both clipped and written. Has removable pages, 
index, and is daintily bound in white with silver lettering. 
She’ll love it! Price $2.00 postpaid. 

For Him.— Handsome, durable, compact mm 
Memo books bound in finest Morocco leather with renew- 
able fillers obtained anywhere. He’ll carry it! 

No. 1101 —End opening, with index... . 
No. 1014—Side opening, with index.... 1 
No. 1102 —End opening, with index.... 
No. 103 —Side opening, with index.... 
No. 1103 —End opening, with index... . 
These and many other sizes at your stationer’s. 

For Either.—a=}Pum Diary or Engagement Books— 
bound in leather—pages can be renewed at will. Complete 
with index and sheets for year $1.50. 

At your stationer’s or prepaid on receipt of price by 


Irving-Pitt Manufacturing Company 
Largest Loose Leaf Manufacturers in the World. 
401 Eighth Street Kansas City, Mo. 
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Piquant, luscious, toothsome dainties, Th 
—over a hundred of them to give sauce 


to the appetite. 


Good Housekeeping Magan 
we ( : 


- age a 


lend character and distinction to 
the feast, and add to your reputation as 
an entertainer. 


“Where Epicurus Reigns” 
This 1915 booklet, intended primarily for Epicures, is a veritable treasure 
for the housewife desiring to serve unusual dishes for luncheons, teas and 
social occasions. A two cent stamp will bring it with the name of the 


nearest Cresca dealer. 


Exclusive American China 


_ When you want beautiful china that 
is also durable—that won't nick or 
crack easily—get the fine American 
chinaware— 


SYRACUSE CHINA 


Its patterns have that quality of lasting beauty 
that makes it look better to you with every year 
of use. Its hard, tough body makes it very dur- 
able. The St. Albans shown is one of many 
exclusive patterns to be had in this fine china 
of moderate price. 


Write for our Illustrated Book on China 


and the name of our nearest dealer. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY CO., Dept. A , Syracuse, N.Y. 





MUSIC FOR EVERYBODY 
PRESSER’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


THE ETUDE 


$1.50 a Year 800 Large Pages 
WITH A QUARTER MILLION OF S' RIBERS 


leads to greater musical joy in the home, priceless 
recreation and relaxation, fewer nervous breakdowns 
. and closer home ties. 


250 Splendid Pieces of Music 
by great masters and modern 
composers of high-class popu- 
lar music—piano solos and 
duets, suited for all grades of 
players, something in every 
issue for singers, violinists, 
and organists. Retail value 
of all this music, $75.00. 


500 Instructive Articles 
many from ‘world renowned 
masters, giving information 
which, if purchased in person, 
would cost hundreds of dollars, 


A Half Year’s Trial Subscription 
(Six Excellent Issues) for 50 cents 


Confident that once you know THE ETUDE you will 
want it for years to come, like thousands of others, we will 
send a Six Months’ Trial Subscription to anyone not now 
on our subscription lists for 50cents. Annual subscription 
is $1.50. Accept the above opportunity and save a third. 

Simply write the names and addresses of those whom 
you wish to have the advantage of this introductory subscrip- 
tion, enclose half a dollar jor each, state the month with which 
you wish the subscription commenced, and mail direct to us. 

Remit in the form most convenient—stamps, money order, 
etc. Make your order for at least two, and enclose a dollar 
bill. For Canadian subscription add 1o cents; foreign 36 cents. 


THE ETUDE, Dept. A, Theo. Presser Co., Publishers 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Let Your Christmas Gift Be 


AN EASY-RUNNING DOMESTIC 


(The Original Vacuum Sweeper) 


It will lighten the labor of the housewife, make her home 
more sanitary by keeping it free from dust, and add to 
her leisure by the saving of time. 

Ball and roller bearings make the Domestic light-running 
and easy to use, while the SANITARY BRUSH- 
CONTROL, AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE, places the 


sweep2t-brush under perfect control of the user. 


It Always Pays to Buy the Best 


304 Hermon Street 


Send for booklet on ‘‘Sanitary Sweeping’’ 


Domestic Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 


lf you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, uze COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Mother and Baby Both Enjoy the BBB Tub 


This new invention saves mother all stooping, back bending, reaching, 
water carrying or floor wiping. It saves baby from slipping or 


tting or bruises on hard surfaces. 
baby can be left alone with safety. 


Balty’s BABY BATHTUB 


Collapsible Detachable Seamless 


Fits firmly over ordinary tub. Jmecousbly sanitary, Vitralite white 
enameled frame and special white rubber, proof against cleaners, 
disinfectants, boiling water, etc... Rubber comes off and can be 

read flat to clean. Wonderfully “convenient, light and out 
ihe way when not in use, occupies 3 sq. in. in length of trunk. 


Very durable. 

Ayesr’s written guarantee, Ten days’trial. C.0.D, (price and expressage) or prepaid east 

Money back if not satisfied. Endorsed by of Denver on receipt of $6.00. Pacific coas: 
nurses and hospitals. $5.35, Canada $7.00. Orders filled through 

Bleodid Yanas gift for mother or baby. Sent dealers where we are represented. Order today. 


Baily Baby Bathtub Co., 557 Quincy St., Chicago, Ill. 


— 


ive Baby a 
G @arepakaxe 


Save him from exposure 
to the dangers that daily threaten 
him—let him survive it all and grow up 
strong and healthy—and at the same time 
avoid premature age for yourself by using the 


Makes an indoor 5 it. play yard, a crib 4x2ft., and has eight other 
uses toentertain, develop and protect baby and to relieve mother. 
16 ft. long when extended; folds like ruler 24 in. long, 2114 in. 
high and 3 in. thick, for small places; weight 18 lbs.; endorsed by 
physicians and mothers; price $6, canvas bed for crib $1 extra. 
, TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Check or money-order brings it to you express prepaid; money 
refunded if you can get along without it after ten days’ trial, 
References: Portland banks. [llustrated booklet, ‘‘Better Babies,” 
Inquiries from dealers also invited. 


THE BABY KO-RAL COMPANY 


50 Columbia Blvd., Portland, Oregon 


free upon reques 





So constructed that 


es gph 
Give your boy or girl gg Y/ 
a steering sled : LP A 
but'-be sure tts @ LEI 


Flexible Flyer t2itxs 


Stronger, easier than ever to control. 

All-steel front and chrome-nickel steel runners 
give added safety, durability and ease in steering. 
The fastest and safest sled made. 


JUNIOR RACER Weighs 10% tbs, $3.50 


Express prepaid east of Missouri River. 


The Flexible Flyer comes in nine sizes—3 to 8g feet long. 
Outlasts Three Ordinary Sleds 


Insist on the genuine—#? isn’? 
a Flextble Fiyer uniess it bears 
this trade mark. 
Sold by Leading Hardware- and Dep’t-Stores. 
ardboard model showing how the Flexible 


Ca 
FREE Flyer steers, Also attractive booklet. Write fos 
® them today! 


S. L. ALLEN & CO. Box 1101Z Philadelphia 


‘* Safety First’’ For Your Children Means 


01) AN 


MENTHOL CANDY 
O16) OF 63 5 HD) 40) 


Use at first sign of cough or. 
cold. LUDEN’S contain 
no narcotics or coloring. 
LUDEN’S have many uses 


keep a box handy. 


Manuf: g . 
Wm. H. Luden, ‘Cintectioner Reading, Pa. 
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OLD 
ARCTIC 


\ 


‘ 


«ESTABLISHED 1837 


is Streets CHICAGO 


WRITE today 

for this big, finely 

illustrated Shopping Guide, 

and do your Christmas buying 
comfortably at home. Thousands 

of practical suggestions for the best kind of 
gifts—useful, beautiful, fashionable—arti- 
cles you can be sure are right in quality and 
price because they come from Peacock's, 
the store whose word is backed by more 
than three-quarters of a century of scrupu- 
lously honorable dealing. 


Why not give him a pair of Soft Sleeve 
Cuff Buttons? Practical for either soft or 
laundered shirt. Made of 10-k. Roman 
gold, with heavy strong flat ends fitted 
with hinge, folds on side. Monogram 
engraved free of charge. Splendid value 
at $5.00. 


A Watch Bracelet has practical, per- 
manent value as well as artistic beauty 
when it bears the name Peacock-Elgin— 
a two-fold guarantee of perfect satisfac- 
tion. $15 to $70. Lady Elgin 14-k. gold. 
i jewels, $40. Men's Peacock Special 

gin, 14-k. gold, thin model, $20. Others 
to $150. 


Y Insurance 


DPeacock 


piesa) 
NO PROJECTING 
ENDS TO CATCH 


GIRLS! 


This Bicycle Is Yours! 


This famous Rami Bicycle, made by the Miami 
Cycle Mfg. Co., will be given without cost to any 
boy or girl who will do some pleasant work for us. 
It is a sturdy bicycle, strong and durable, and 
every part is so well made that it will stand long 
and hard service For speed, durability and ap- 
pearance it has no superior. It. will come to you 
completely equipped with all necessary parts, good 
tires, adjustable handle bars, comfortable seat, tool 
kit, and an automatic coaster brake that is “a peach.” 
With this Bicycle you can ride miles and miles over-country, 
coast down hills with the aid of your coaster brake at almost 
any speed, and on level roads your Bicycle will spin aloag 
as fast as you want to go. 


This great Rami Bicycle, exactly as described, will 
be sent to any boy or girl (Flying Merkel model 
will be sent to girls) who secures 30 subscriptions 
to Good Housekeeping Magazine. You are to col- 
lect $1.50 for each subscription, send the full 
amount to us, and the Bicycle will be promptly 
forwarded from the factory in Ohio direct to your 
address. 

Tear out this advertisement and show it to your 
friends. ‘Tell them you are working for a Bicyde, 
see as many people as you can, and ask each one 
to recommend you to his or her friends. Before 
you know it you’will have your club of 30 sub- 
scribers, and then the wheel is yours free! Start 
right out now—today! If you want any more pat 
ticulars, sample copies of the magazine, etc., write to 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


119 West 40th Street New York City 


BOYS! 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Before the Stork Arrives 
Buy BABY and MOTHER this Useful, Economical 


*KIDDIE-KOOP 


Hundreds of mothers order early and enjoy trimming it 
as a dainty, soft Bassinet (with plenty of room for 
layette articles) convenient for nurse and mother, a snugly 
warm place for Baby to sleep and grow—until it is time to use the 
KIDDIE-KOOPasa Play-Pen, Walker and General Nursemaid. 
Always a CRIB—Comfortable—Convenient 


to carry Indoor or outdoor, day or night—a safe, sanitary place for baby. 
anywhere Off the draughty, dust-dangerous floor, safe from insects and 
animals. Mother and Nurse handle baby less. Feeding is done 
all these advantages at the cost of merely a good crib. in the Kiddie-Koop. Saves Mother time, worry and steps— 

unnecessary to watch baby. Physicians endorse it both. on 


Write at once for descriptive folder. We 
10 Days’ Trial may be able to tell you where you can see Mother's account and Baby’s. 
la Kiddie-Koop in use near you. Our trial offer saves you E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 15 Carthage Road, Rechester, N. Y. 
from any risk. Dealers, write for discounts. (In Canada: Lea-Trimble Mig. Ce., 820 Dominion Bank Bidg., Toronto) 


First You Shiver— 
Then You Roast 


T isn’t comfortable or healthful to live in rooms 

I that are alternately too hot or too cold. And 

it’s a great discomfort to have to get out of bed 

on a freezing cold morning to change the dampers 

so the rooms will get warm enough for the family 
to dress in comfort. 

If only there were something that would take care of 
your heating system and keep the temperature of your 
rooms just as you want it, night and day! 

Well—there is something made for just that purpose. 


ule Eliminates Heating 


Seesiane te Discomforts 


It is placed on the wall of one of your rooms. All you have to do is set the 
dial at just the degr e of heat you want and it keeps the temperature within one 
degree of th mark set. 

It maintains a given temperature using one-third less coal than you use now. 

And by means of the time clock attachment you can have cool rooms during 
sleeping hours and warm ones in the morning without anyone getting up to fix the 
drafts. You are thus sure of having warm dressing rooms and a cozy breakfast room. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine zi 


assinet, 


Play Pen: 
Cheaper than separate Bassinet, Crib and Play-Pen. It com- 


é 
; 
‘J 
4 
iy 
} 
i 


Easily 


The pl can be applied on steam, hot 
water or warm air systems whether burning 
coal or gas. It is very efficient when connect- 
ed with central heating service pipes. Its 
Fiat waved is $35 and up, and it pays for itself in 

el saved 

“As a coal saver, heat controller and house 
comfortable proposition there is no praise 


Attached to Any Heating System 


that would adequately express my apprecia- 
tion for this device," writes a Jewell owner. 
Other letters, equally enthusiastic, are print- 
ed in a very interesting little booklet, “The 
House Comfortable,” which we will send 
FREE, on request. It is full of valuable 
facts about heating plant management. 
Write for it now. 


The Jewell Manufacturing Company 


22 Clark Street 





AUBURN, N. Y. 


ST ae 
Write for It 
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Seattle, Wash. A Scene in Good Housekeeping Series of Shopping Distri 
WE offer the user of small space a guaranteed circulation of 375,000 copies, the result of our 
policy of guaranteeing the reliability of advertisements accepted, the use ot display type and 
illustrative features, the assistance of a Service Bureau for the preparation of copy. Rates—$2.50 
per agate line each insertion. February forms close December 26th. Write for more information. 


Address “THE SHOPPING DISTRICT,” Good Housekeeping Magazine, New York 


COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS, Hand-colored, on | “Home-Making, the New Profession’ 


hand-made, deckle-edged stock, sent on approval. Both words 

i < ¢ is a 100-page handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study domestic science 
a pine hgh Eg Ny pet i Si ao courses: food, health, housekeeping. nursing, dressmaking, ete. For 
their friends. Jessie H. McNicol, 20 Huntington Ave., Boston. home-makers, .for teachers and preparing .for well-paid positions, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 507 W. 69th St., CHICAGO, iLL, 


« 
: ®, Jolly little bunny in blue coat, 
Grnold Knit 8B a by & lo th es | ar” Peter Rabbit white trousers, with hot water 
A Standard of Infants’ under-garments. bottle ir body Postpaid $1.8 
Everything from Pinning Band to 10-year Night Drawers. | ew Other useful holiday novelties. 


Writ f y Mi i 
NOVELTY KNITTING CO, Bate Dept Cthoes, N.Y. Mistress Patty G. Comfort, North Cambridge, Mass 


: . if BIRD HOUSES 
é Baby’s First Clothes | ANN) make Delight fal Xmas Gifts 
e @{ Everything needed from Birth to Two years; dainty | } $1.50 EACH — FOUR FOR $500 
* ! 


dresses from 39c.; 40-piece layette, $8.41; Maternity t > 2 
Corsets, $1.50. 60-page Catalog Free. — PREPAID: BOOKLET FREE. 


MARIE G. STUART, 57 WEST 39th ST., NEW YORK | American Column Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


An Ideal Xmas Gitt 


Write today for our strictly limited offer on . Inexpensive Leabarjan Perforator makes player-piano rolls 
genuine new Southern Live Goose Feather th from any piece of music written. Music knowledge unnecessary. 
Pillows and gift of large size Down Cushion. se Pleasure or profit. Details free. <a 

Splendid special offer. Write today. LEABARJAN MANUFACTURING CO. DEPT. A HAMILTON, OHIO 


Live Goose Feather Co., Dept. 26, Statesville, N. C. 


Dainty Boudoir Cap Direct from BABY’S CHRISTMAS 


Manufacturer $535 : Buy “Little Chick" Baby Shoes with 


Usually sold at $1.50 to $2.00. Exclusive 7 - y t -slip Safe Step Soles. Make 
$ Style, Crepe de Chine, edged with shadow ¢ “7% / . yo =’ Safe om Booklet of 
lace—trimmed in blue, aa % oe an aa 8 attractive styles and Baby Pennant 
Money back if not satisfied. Sen to FREE. Sizes 1 to 5 and each pair in 


THE BOUDOIR, 1724A Aeolian Building, New York Let < ¥ Dainty Gift Bag. $1.50 postage paid. 
= LITTLE CHICK SHOE CO. 


. s FREIGHT PAID | Dept. G, 130 N. 5th Ave., Chicago 
Desirable Xmas Gifts "Vi{" | 
Direct from Factory to You. Freight Paid Price $3.75 = 


| x 
We save you money on your Xmas shop- DABATSU INCENSE GOD 
ping by purchasing direct. These hand- iit | Latest Novelty from the Orient 
some Thermometer and’ Grandfather 4 } a : f 
Clocks are only two of the many useful, A delightfully pleasant odor issues from 


: — Disinfectant and Health- 
yet very ornarnental pieces we have. the mouth ws: Prpaise 
Necessary in all homes and offices. Write alr Faced 0 with package of 
TODAY for beautiful FREE catalogue per e e . = 

i oO atalogue of ‘“THINGS ORIENTAL 
of clocks. Address Dept. D. just On the ren —Yours for the asking. 
THE LINCOLN CLOCK & NOVELTY CO. 

Huntington, Ind., U. S. A. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING COMPANY 
2924 Hoyt Ave., Everett, Wash. 


PROTECT cee cen THE — 
Yourself Food-Drink 
At Soda : : | for All Ages 

Fountains ; Th . a 7 H searichiag 
Ask for 4 eer Sk *@ TN Es : Digestible 
: : BO OT TA TIONS 


page 14. 
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HOME IRONING MACHINE 


n inexpensi hine that irons Clothes many times faster than. with flat- 
oie ever and very much cheaper. Can be heated at an hourly 
eostot less than one cent. 30 Day Free Trial. Send for free booklet, 


The Modern Laundry Equipment Company, 1128 Gest St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
——————— — - - _ — — 

Keep a Zycos Fever Thermometer 

in yourhome. Unnecessary illness may be 


ided by observing body temperature. 
avoieee ASK YOUR DEALER 


HERMOME TERS Taylor Instrument Companies , Rochester,N.Y. 


$1 BUYS A STOVE 


that makes and burns its own gas. 
Money back guarantee. 
*&THE ALPHA COMPANY, 100D Hamilton St., Newark, N. J. 


Write Moving Picture Plays 


Good prices paid. Constant demand. Devote all or spare time. 
ndence Course Not Required. Details Free. 
TLAS PUBLISHING CO.. 432 Atlas Buildin Cincinnati. 0. 


Health, Comfort and Cheerfulness 
demand Easy Feet. That’s the reason for wearing 
Cotton’s Cushion Tred Shoes 


Selected stock. Flexivle Sole, Patented cushion, Cat’s Paw 

Rubber Heel. Glove-fitting, soft and yielding. Fit, wear 

and satisfaction guaranteed Buy direct and save money. 
wality, style and comtort will surprise you. 

Wrise for Booklet Demonstrators Wanted 

COTTON & 00, Dept. A. 


ON NUT CRACKER 


Cracks pecans and all other nuts— 
no matter how hard-shelled—so 
meats come out perfectly, without 
crushing. — light and strong. 
Easy and quick to work. A house- 
necessity. - Price $1.00 post- 
paid. Agents wanted. 
PERFECTION NUT CRACKER CO. 
Box 127-B Waco, Texas 


‘POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRESH. 
PURE - SWEET- WHOLESOME 


* 


Sink Protecting 
DISH PAN 


i . fits into your kitchen sink— 
you wash dishes right where the water is. Rubber feet pre- 
vent scratching o porcelain. Dirty water runs through 
center outlet and is strained through removable sliding 
drawer, keeping sink clean and sweet. Made of heavy cop- 
per-steel, brightly tinned. Will last a lifetime. Many 
more convenient than the “old round dishpan.” 


HOW TO GET PAN WITHOUT COST 


Send $1.50for Amico Dishpan. All ch aid. Mone 
setunded if not entirely satisfactory. With van we will eend 
plan by which you can have full price returned to you. 


AMMIDON & CO, Baltimore, Md, 


Westbrook, Maine 


times 


BULLETINS ON HOME-MAKING 


“*Free-Hand Cooking,”’ 10¢;.‘Food Values,"’ roc; “‘Five-Cent Meals,” 
roc; *“‘Up-To-Date Home,” labor saving appliances, 64pp. r5c; 
“Prof nm of Home-Making,"’ home study courses—F REE, ‘ 
American School of Home Economics, 507a W. 69th St., Chi i. 
] F od Cak Nine inches square 
e 0 @ Five inches high 
They $1.60 


I-teach you to make them. Also other cakes. 
pee Ly $1.20. My methods are original and erent. 
Never ’ h 
Box 300, Bay City, Mich. 


Particulars free. 
MRS. GRACE OSBORN, 
Maki , 100 PAGE FREE DATA BOOK 
"VE in 8 by recognized authority—tells how to avoid 
Poultry costly errors—get 100 per cent. hatches—high- 
: . est market prices. Save money on guaranteed 
Day ) incubators and brooders—get rock-bottom prices. 
Bi . Book in big demand—write today—it’'s free. 
Bis Medel Incubator Co., 38 Henry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Also 39 Barclay Street, York City 


A “BRIDAL” GIFT 
With Every 
MP RANGE 


Simply send nanve and address. This re- 
serves your delightful premium. Learn 
the facts of Imperial Ranges—Heat Re- 
taining Stone Oven Bottom. Odor Hood, 
Ash Sifter, all exclusive features. Save 
$10 to $25. Direct from factory. 30 days 
Free Trial. Cash or Credit. Write now for 
catalog and facts about YOUR premium. 
THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 
446 Detroit Street Cleveland, Ohio 


* Sani-Steel 
Kitchen and Bath Cabinets 


White enameled steel. Cost 
no more than wooden ones. 
Easy to clean. Vermin 
proof, no odors. Save 
geece. time and labor. Send 
or illustrated booklet. 


Columbia School Supply Co. 
Dept_A Indiana 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR 
is made of selected spring wheat which 
is particularly RICH IN GLUTEN 
and phosphate. Franklin Mills Flour 
can be used in all your favorite reo- 


= — 
EE 


! 


—e) (aa) 
— 


this flour. When it is made 
with RAISINS they prefer it 

to Cake and it is more whol 

some. 

If your grocer does 108 sell 
Franklin Mills Flour, we will 
supply you direct. Cook Book 
and Prize a for making Raisin 


FRE 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO. 


*xFOREST HOME SAUSAGE 
Made on the farm. Old time receipt, old time flavor. Satis- 
factory all the time. 5 pounds $1.50 prepaid. Also 

Forest Home whole wheat or graham flour 

Forest Home water ground corn meal 
Forest Home Virginia Hams 
Sample shipment contains : 


Ibs. Forest Home Country Sausage, $1.50 
3. pe = Country Scrapple, 45 
” Counter 8 60 
Water Ground Corn Meal, .60 
5 Graham Flour, 50 $3.65 


All sent express prepaid for $3.00. Send for booklet and price list. 
FOREST HOME FARM, Dept. D, Purcellville, Virginie. 


5 
3 
3 “ 
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A Perfect Knife %* 2° 
for Grape Fruit 


A Fine Christmas Gift 


The blade of this knife is made from finely tempered, high quality, cutlery 
around the edge, dividing the fruit in segments ready for a 
The popularity of rane fruit is growing so rapidly 
: r t not found with your hardware dealer we would 
€r'S name is sent, with 50 cents, which covers cost of postage. EMPIRE 


quickly 
Cutting the outer skin. 


F 2m. ne se For sale at the best dealers. I 


steel, curved so as to remove center and to cut cleanly 
An added feature is the round end which prevents 
that this utensil for time-saving and handiness isa 
be glad to send by mail, providing 
CO., Dept 9, Winsted, 


The % marking indicates technical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet preparations only 
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Free Trial POULTRY PAPER 


44-124 PAGE periodical, up-to-date; tells aff you 
Piedmont Red Coder Obeets Pro bon ~ a? about oe and management of 
Urs, WOK nd plumes from poultry for pleasure or profit. Four months f 
moths, mice, dust and damp. Finest POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 221, SYRACUSE At 


Christmas, birthday or wedding 


et eee te, act LADIES! Ease Your Feet 


proagan Write for big, new cata- 

‘og. ew styles. Postpaid free. | | SEND FOR FREE CATALO6 telling all abo Je i 

PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 44, Statesville, N.O.0 | less, Flexible, Comfortable, calned Viet Bia pier 
PILLOW SHOE. New shoes easy as old ones, No 


ANK LE SUPPORTERS ~ breaking in required. Fit and feel like a kid glove. 
O’Suaillivan’s Rubber Heels on all styles. 


For Children and Adults Ol 
Physicians and Surgeons r d them. 25 PILLOW SHOE Co. 
No child should learet to walk without. Hisheet ba) L~ 4 Dept. G, 184 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 


testimonials. Unsurpassed appliance in the él 
world for weak, sprained or defor ed ankl - W W Md 
an MOTHERS! Send for Free Booklet ams > The ad e Backus Hospital 

. H. GOLDEN, Dept. 2, So , Conn. 3 . s ” ° 
oh Rerwol | a Private General Hospital, with well equipped medi- 


JAPANESE CARD CASE 35¢ | cal, surgical and obstetrical departments, offers a three 


+ > i ee 
Hand Painted Kabe Crepe | Y°4"8 graded course to young women desiring a nurse’s 
Lined with Leather — 3 | training. Write at once for circular of information 


compartments. The regular 
rice is 50c. Sent postpaid KATHLEEN A. DOWD, R.N., Superintendent of Nurses 


or special price 35c. Norwich, Conn. 
Write for our free catalog con- 
taining hundreds of Xmas ideas 
fresh from the Orient. 
NAKAYA CO., Department A : 
621 Broadway New York City ‘fo keep baby neat and sweet and the 
. bed dry use a Kalamazoo Papricloth 
: Nursery Blanket. More satisfactory 
: than rubber because it is odorless, sani- 
AT LES S + tary and cheaper. Used in thousands 
2 m of homes. If your dealer cannot supply 
you write to us. Send 10c for Elbert Hubbard’s literary 
COST gem, “‘A Palaver On Paper.’’ Address Department 1, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Let us show you how to dress in latest 
a beautiful clothes for your- 
self and aay Om] home, for less than 4 
usual cost. y woman can quickly, 

went iy the Lorseine Method in’ apere 
ment by the Lorraine Method in spare | 6,;,; . : 

ginal brightness is re- 
time at small cost. stored—all dirt easily re- 


 wearn Dress Making At Home | i952" wonserta 
our own sewing machine is a gold electric carpet sweeper 
mine_ if you know how to use it! “Mak tty th - s 
“botnets +e baby--hand e dre os for tt, ings and vacuum cleaner com 
ren—new gowns for you! — ‘or the bare p and ask for trial offer. 
cost of materials. Write at once for Free Booklet, . 
THE HOOVER SUCTION SWEEPER COMPANY 


LORRAINE SCHOOL OF SEWING, 1011 Maple Ave. New Berlin, Ohio 


17 East Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
HEDLITE ccecraicizn 


*&The “Hedlite” iron has the safety signal 
that was needed to perfect the electric iron, 
Won't let you forget to turn the current off, 
Saves electricity and gives better light than 
overhead lamps. Can be used where there is 
only one socket because it carries its own light. 
Highest grade iron, strong, durable, beauti- 
fully finished in nickel. Weight 6 Ibs. Price $4. 


This Is Its First Xmas 


Sr Se LP An ideal gift. Every woman should have one 
‘6 ” for her personal use. In Xmas package. Sold 
Perfect ~~~. by leading dealers. Or delivered to your door 
Window Ventilator | by parcel post on receipt of $4—$4.50 west of 
Fresh Air, filtered thru fine mesh bronze sureen. Air space adjustable. Draft root— Rockies. 
Weather Tight. Leave window open all winter. For home or office. Our guarantee with every iron 


The “Perfect ” is of hardwood, varnished,—Oak or Mahogany finish. Made in several d ‘ ie 2 m 
sizes; adjustable to fit any window without cutting. Easily moved from one window to | f Pittsburgh Electric Spocielticn co 
another. State window width in ordering. Money Rack If Not Satisfied. | 4 rench St ttsburg' a. 
Price—any size—$i—delivered east of Mississipp! River; west, 25 cts. extra, Write to 9270 F. , ’ 


PERFECT WINDOW VENTILATOR CO. | ’ SEE THAT LAMP? 


Agents Wanted—Write for Details 421 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


e older bined. Write for free booklet 





Always in 
this wrapper 


Atwood Grapefruit 75, 


é 
i | : (Awe 
As to Flavor, in a Class by Itselt. (Awe 


| 


Price about the same as the common variety. \ MANAVISIA, 
Your dealer will supply it. 





If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, usze COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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ER ——- rea Seiad gps Tah —> 
ane Redden Quail Club 
10-ceats, e 

set Witch Broom 

‘ost i te WE will send you one of these unique fire- 

itvenliag P ns place brooms upon receipt of $1, postage 

pil THIS XMAS prepaid by us anywhere in U.S. A rustic 


broom, perfectly made, of colors that blend 
with other fire-place surroundings and give 
an added touch of restfulness to the room. 


The solution to the perplexing problem 
of “WHAT SHALL I GIVE” is ar- 
rived at by the sending of a box’of 


CASH’S Woven Name-Tapes 


MM tothe friend or relative. They are inexpensive and 
accep'able to all, costing $2.00 for 12 dozen, $1.25 
for 6 dozen, 85 cents for 3dozen, Any name can be 
woven on a fine White cambric tape in fast colors of Red, 
Blue, Black and Navy, To avoid any possible delay 
kind y place your order early with your dealer or 
write direct for samples, catalogue and order blanks to 


a J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 


Strap to hang on hearth hook. Selected natural 
wood stick; brush of broom corn. Actual height, 
four feet. An out-of-the-ordinary Christmas gift. 
Send stamps, check or money-order for $1 to 


Redden Quail Club 
Paoli, Pa. 


156 S. Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn. 


LS; BECOME 
A NURSE 


E have trained 
thousands of 


women in their own LLUSTRATES and describes— 
homes to earn $10 to mane in actual colors—thow- 
week as nurses. sands of unique Oriental objects 
| cal r “How I Be- of art and utility. A veritable 
seacctabas wi “Guide to Giftland” with count- 
came a gee ry less {nssestions for Christmas, 
es with actual ex- weddings, birthdays, etc., etc. ff 
pag ces Write today, as the edition is 
leak limited. Address Dept. 10. 


-A-A-VANTINE-8-CO-lInc- 
Fifth Avenue & 39th Street, New York 


The Largest Oriental Store In The World. Established 1266 


Write Now For Your Free Copy of 


= — 





48 illustrated lesson pages free 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
374 Main Street Fourteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y- 


LS yore you fill the stockings 
Christmas Eve — make this 


Choose from hundreds of designs resolution No more darning. 


shown in our booklet, “PEARLS. 
Their origin, history and mystery.” 
Sent F ; Get it before buy- 
ing any gift. Our jewels are 
enuine pearls, from the Orient. 
Will be prized for life. Cost little 
more than tawdry imitations that 
deceive no one but the buyer. 


Then see that each one of the 
family has 4 or more pairs of 


BUSTER BROWN’S 
Darnless 
Guaranteed Hosiery 
You'll never have to darn them. Silk, 
silk fiber, lisle or cotton in any size, 
style or color you want—at your 


a $6.25 ‘a ) F / dealers or of us direct. 
wn above £9, special lor = 7 ik or fiber. 
December and Jan only, but it’s genu- , $:s0—s par io Pe re dye alk. 


ine, book a 008 pair, Ladies 14 strand silk. 
— oe ‘ODA ¥ a pair, Men’s silk face. $1.00__4 pair, Lisle. 


THE DULASQ CO. | | Buster's Classes free with each order. aes list to Dealers on 
932 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. be tame ee 


2 Sherman Avenue, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


in a few minutes without heat— 
guaranteed not to injure the hair 
in any way—far superior to 

RTS Rk kid or other curlers. 


WHITE SKIN 


fine and velvety to 

ihe touch — is _pleas- 

antly and surely se- 

cured with this long- 

established Beauty 
Builder. 

& Every curler 

electrified. : 
Fifty millions in daily use. 
Guaranteed unbreakable. Ask 


Sold here Send 10c for dainty trial si your dealer or send us his name with 
“sAMES C. CRANE, Sole Agent =g money or stamps. Money willingly refunded. 


108 W. % 2 ‘ \ i 
W. Fulton St. New York, N. Y , re T—> WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER COMPANY I 


LUMBIA AVE., PHILA 


The % marking indicates technical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet preparations only 
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A Beautiful Practical Gift Book 
Indoor Merrymaking and Tab!~ Decorations 


A book of 124 pages with 22 illustrations and attractive end 
sheets. Size 6x9. Cover design in four colors. Each book in 
an attractive box. 

Every hostess will find her labors lightened by these pictures 
and stories of charming parties, and the merrymaking pages 
are sure to scatter happiness. 

The parties described are not only delightful and unique, but 
are practical and are planned with the intention of incurring a 
minimum expense. 

The illustrations are made from special tables arranged for 
all holidays throughout the year. 

Postpaid fer $1.00. Other little gifts of quality, Write fer catalog (. Free. 


W. A. WILDE CO. 


Rand McNally Bldg. Chicago 


Home Made 
There are so many things to do and the time 
so short just before Christmas! Every minute 
counts. 
You who make candies and puddings for your 
own home or your friends, know what it means 
in wasted time and material when things are 
not cooked just right. 
“Wilder” Accurate 
Cooking Thermometers 
are being recommended by Domestic Science 
Teachers and used by careful housewives 
throughout the country. 
If you cannot get a “‘ Wilder” Improved Candy 
or Oven Thermometer from your dealer, order 
from the makers. Either pattern $1 postpaid. 
What would please your friends more than one 
of these thermometers for a Christmas present? 


CHARLES WILDER CO. 
510 Fulton St. 


Feed For Eggs! 


Now is the time to make your layers produce while the 
price of eggs is soaring. 


Free 
Book 


By Experts 

ust out. Tells how to 

eed for eggs—how to 
develop poultry for 
market and show. 
Your name on postal 
brings it. Get the book. 
Then go to dealer near 
you who handles Red Comb. 
Ask for Red Comb Meat 
Mash—the great egg-maker. 


EDWARDS & LOOMIS, 3436, No. Elizabeth St., Chicago, Ill. 
Also Manufacturers of the Famous Red Horn Dairy Feeds 


XMAS CANDIES 


Troy, N. Y. 


SILVER PLATED 


This ingenious little device 
cores apples or pears and 
» divides them into eighths in 
just one quick operation. 
Place fruit on the little hard- 
wood board and press the 


4 cutter through it— that’s all 
i Nine Times Faster Than Your Hands 
i A big help in canning time. Fine for luncheons 
——preparing salads, etc. Ornainents any table. 
Sent postpaid anywhere in the United States for 50 cents 


M. HERBERT CO. 
6 West 22nd Street, New York City 


Herbert Apple-- Pear Cutter 


December 1915 


ATINDALE Cabinet will help youfind 
your music quickly, and will keep it straj t, 
orderly and free from damage. Index ca’ ; 
Sizes $10 to $85, oak or mahogany, distinctive 
in appearance. Write for catalog 12. 

Also Tindale Record Cabinets for Talking Machines, 
Each record in its own Panteiness Records 
found instantly. Ask for Booklet 12B. 


TINDALE CABINET Co., 8 East 34th St., New York 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


Keep Your Windows Open—Keep Dust and Rain Out 
Continental Window Ventilators 


Continental Window Ventilators consist of a fine mesh, specially 
treated cotton, stretched im a hardwood frame, They let air in 
but keep dust, draughts and rain out. Heights: 9 ins,, 18 ins., 2% 


ins. Adjustable width, will Meer 

Mic enriaims YY VE 
furnish the 9 in. height for 50c or 

3 for $1, prepaid. eT Al 
ora d (aan ae 


Soo 


SSSSSSSSS + 


hasn't them in stock, we will 
Detroit, Mick 
LUPPPOTTTAP ASIA She 


Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency 


MAGAZINES 





lar, in the world. You can save 
you want by writing for 


This Catalog FREE 


Our New Coping lists more than 3000 

icals and Club Offers. It's a big Money-Saver, 
Send us your name and address on_ post card 
today and get this big free catalog. Doit Now. 


Agents Wanted. Write for full 


particulars 
J.M. HANSON-BENNETT Magazine Agen 
3 $ CHICACO, ILLINOIS 


For every member of the family 


Send for folder showing 
18 styles in actual colors 
Splendid Holiday Gifts 
Look for this Trade Mark on Soles— 
it means slipper comfort. 

If your dealer can’t supply you send us 
his name— we will mail you direct 
upon receipt of check or money 

: “Give sine of strest ab had 
sive size of street shoe. 24 shades 
oF of Felt to choose from. . 


PRICE $130 BICKFORD & SWEET. 52 King St., Worcester, Mass. 


They die outdoors 


y,. No 

“= mixing 
No Spreading — 
No Mars No Trouble 


Just crumble up a 


Rat Bis-Kit 


about the house. Rats will seek it, 
eat it, die outdoors. Easiest, quick- 


cleanest way. Large size 
te. size iSc. All 


_ druggists or direct prepaid. 
The Rat Biscuit Co. 
768 North Limestone St. 
Springfield 
Ohio 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Good Housekeeping Magazine 
GIFTS 


Unusual. Dainty and in Exquisite Taste 
Each one bears the mark of individuality 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST 
Gives « te desc ois 







it will save you 
1 selecting your 


witt 
| AA ee ae 
time and money 


Holiday Gifts 


————— 


CATNIP MOUSE 


Makes lots of fun for 
the whole family 
and is the 
ideal 
Christmas 
present 
for Kitty. 
The mouse is stuffed solid with first yee catnip. It will 
make your cat playful, happy and healthy. 2 for 25c 


tpaid with our catalog of 1,000 thoughtful gifts. Book 
Some oent for 6cin stamps. Makes gift shopping a joy. 


POHLSON GIFT SHOPS, Dept. 87, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


























Free— 
7? **Kain’s 
¢ Gifts’’ 

a book that 


solves problems 


/ My 
My, 

UY 
Uy 





Trays 
Delivered 
Copper - - $5.00 
Silver - - - $7.50 
This tray (12x18 inches) with hand embossing on 
solid copper or silver (glass protected) and with solid 
mahogany frame is only one of many. 


KAIN’S Beautiful Gifts 
Are Made and Sold Direct by Mr. Kain 


= _ Mr. Kain designs and makes unique, beautiful, dis- 
tinctive gifts —gifts not likely to beduplicated,sure %*S 
to be treasured. : : > 
z One of the most popular gifts this year will be F 
Z the new *&Portable able, a combined Tray and 
@ Shelf-Wagon—sold by Mr. Kain. 

ZW Write for illustrated “ Book of Gifts’’—Free 

satisfied 


Zp, “ney back instantly if you're not perfectly 
Wy any article from Mr. Kain. Charles N. Kain 
Ud 303 Arrott Bldg. 


Wip 
“Cooryyypanme Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Made by 
Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Company 


I 


Wilder 

ireeuenes & Company 
| BOSTON and NEW YORK. Hl | 
TEDTSVST EVDO 
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¢ Thel i 

e Ideal Gift 

& Lots of Christmas cheer for her! Give her this Tray Wagon 

De and save her time, steps and strength. 

x Invaluable service in parlor, kitchen, 

4 sewing-room, sick room, etc. 

*; a 

¥ Folding Tray Wagon 

&% All steel, light, strong. Rubber tires. 

BY Folds easily. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

By Many colors: French gray, black or 
A brown at the remarkable price of 96 

ae Write for free literature. 

& LOOMFIELD MFG. CO 


B % 
. Box 32 Bloomfield, Ind: 


a 
GQIWWIVVOVVNVOWMVVHHOVNV Hy Hgygywnwv»e 





YOU NEED THESE 


COUR SELECT LINE OF 


AN DIRONS 


Fire Baskets, Fire Sets, Fire Screens, Spark 
Guards, Dome Dampers, Ash Pit Doors, Logs, 
etc., will interest all who are building or are im- 
proving their homes. 

We make only high grade goods but our prices are right. 
Send attached coupon today. We also make Hardware 
Specialties, Samson Windmills, Feed Mills, Alfalfa and 
Ensilage Cutters, Gasoline Engines. 
Send in the Coupon and Get Our Catalog. 


STOVER MANUFACTURING CO., 728 East Street, Freeport, lil. 


Send me ‘your catalog No. 1434. I am especially interested 



































* Sani A-Pron 


Registered U.S. Patent Office. Patent Pending 


BABY-BATH-APRON — 


An ideal Christmas gift for the mother of infant 
children. Practical, sanitary. The rubberized back 
















prevents wetting the dress: the soft absorbent 





is a delight to the infant. Large pockets 


towelin, 
Readily washed when soiled 


hold toilet articles. 
Similar garments made especially for use in 
general housework. Sold in Depart- 

ment, Drug Stores and Baby shops. 
Representatives wanted. By mail 

$1.00 postpaid. Extra quality, $1.75. 

Send for circular, 


L. H. Clark Mfg. Co., Inc, 
290 Taaffe PL, Brooklyn, N.Y. 






















On January 15th next we will 


pay $5 cash for each of the 20 
best selected recipes for home-made 
Gingerbread or Cake received before 
January Ist. These recipes will be 
printed in our booklet describing 


«OVE BRANT 


NEW ORLEANS 


MGLASSES 


In your recipe state what brand of 
molasses is used. Any molasses that 
will make good Gingerbread or Cake 
is acceptable, but if Dove Molasses 
is used state which grade, blue or 
white label, there’s a difference. 


ALEXANDER MOLASSES COMPANY 
Address Dep’tC . Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Useful _preines Gifts | 


sce OQAULE 


— Gift Guide for Season 1915 


Black, White, 
Red, Blue, Pink, Now ready, with separate supplement of Christ - 
and mas cards and greetings. More charming and 
larger than ever. ,Its pages are crowded with 
im appropriate su tions and an abun- 
poe ivatretions of thougk ful ‘ful and choice gift things, 
reasonable in price. Serasiooene send your name and 
address on post card at once to ensure getting on mailing 
list. Limited quantity printed, Established 43 years. 


Peter Paul and Son, 136 N. Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Roual Sfruit Cake 


ZAlack 


leather 
sole. Other styles | 
Free Delivery in kid and felt | 
for the whole 5 Save by buying direct from the factory. Send 
for Catalog G, showing up-to-date styles in shoes and slippers. 


UNITED SLIPPER CO., 34 Washington St., HAVERHILL, MASS. 
pace ht Pt Sa Te A AES 


x ou can bave plenty of clean linen at small cost 
if you use the 


« Sorex Rone 


Operates easy by hand or power. 1 cent for 
heat. 8 sizes — $25 and up. 
Soon saves its cost. Easy pay- 
ments if desired. 
Write for FREE Booklet 
and FREE Trial Offer. 
American Ironing Machine Co. 
533—168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, ll. 


PYs AS 


Face PowDER 
OLD FRIENDS ARE BEST 


Under all sorts and conditions of weather LABLACHE, the 
powder dependable, protects and im- 
proves the complexion. It soothes, 
comforts and adds new life and 
freshness to the skin exposed to 
Autumn winds. LABLACHE is 
an indispensable toilet requi- 
site. Millions use it. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous, 
Flesh, White, Pink or Cream, 
50c. a box of druggists or by 
mail. Over two million boxes 
sold annually. Send 1c. fora 
sample box. 
BEN. LEVY Co. 
French Perfumers, Dept. R. 
125 Kingston St.; Boston, Mass. 


a= 


This Half Oe > 4-1 otis <a Ul a Wall al -el a! MATS. 


% To Every Parchaser of 


A Garey Asbestos Table Mat 


This combination guarantees protection to 
your dining table with or with- 
out use of cloth—and all for 
the low price of the table mat 
itself. CAREY TABLE MATS 


alone are recognized as giving re- 
markable value for the money. 


If your dealer does not carry these 
mats send us his name and we will 
6ee that you are supplied. 

The Philip Carey Company 
8502 Wayne Ave. Cincinnati, O. 





*Sent Prepaid to any Part of the World 


Made with Vostizzi currants, imported “candied 
Corsican citron, Jordan almonds, raisins, rose water, fresh fruit 
a, ee. Say one pound of flour to every 15 pounds ¢? 

ther ma: 
Slices look like black velvet, the fruits being prepared so the 
cake cuts perfectly smooth. Our baking process retains the 
natural flavor of all the ingredients. Every currant, raisin, ete,, 
is sterilized. Bakery is operated exclusively by women. 

Price of two-pound cake, in fancy carton, $1.60 a 
= ro. Pudding made in old English way, 2 and 3 

prepa 
(Wholesale prices to dealers on request.) 


HOENSHEL & EMERY, Dept. A, Lincoln, Neb, 
Package of Cake 


Flour and Book F REE 


Down Cake Flour for one fair 

sized cake, and book “Cake 

Secrets,” containing 

cake reci and cake baking s 
crets, simply for your grocer’s name. 


SWANS DOWN 
zene? CAKE FLOUR 


Not Self Rising 

FOR HOME CAKE BAKING 
You can make Lighter, Finer, Whiter cakes 
and puddings. Keeping qualities just as 
good in July as December. Endorsed and 
used for 18 years by best cooking teach- 
ers. Sold by leading grocers in clean sani- 
tary wax paper covered packages. If you cannot 
fou’ write ART sending name of your grocer, 

IGLEHEA RT BROS. Established 1856 
Dept. G, Evansville, Ind., U.S.A. 


An appreciated gift is the Parsons Nut Bowl 
useful and beautiful—dainty yet strong. Cracks the nuts @ 
the old fashioned way, and catches the shells. The hi 

has rubber rings encircling the head so as not to mar or scrat 
Steel anvil in center of one piece, highly polished wood bowl, 
Natural maple, mahoganized, oak, or ebonized finishes. 
wherever unusual gifts are flisplayed. Prices $3.50 to $8.59 


Avoid imita- See your deal- 
tions, only the er today— 
original has avoid Christ 
this Trade- mas rush. 
mark. 


446 Capitol Blvd , Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Don’t be troubled 
because use takes 
the new look from your 


furniture---just bring the 

“new look” back with 3-in-One 

oil! - Simply wring out a cloth in 
cold water; add a few drops of 


e e 
3-in-One oil 

and wipe, going over but a little surface 
at atime. Dry and polish with a wool- 
~ en cloth or acheese cloth, being careful to rub 
with the grain of the wood. Results are 
startling! Things that bore the outward 
signs of age —smoke stains, finger 
marks, grime and scratches— 
look aimost like newly pur- 
chased goods and grace your 
home as_ though they 
were. 3-in-One never 
. turns rancid or gets 
& gummy, Contains 
no acid; has no 


8 02.4 
va pt.)50c Also in 
Handy Oil Cans,34 
oz. 25c. If your dealer disagreeable 
Siggy basn’t these cans, we wili odor. 
“em send one by parcel post, full 
tm of good 3-in-One for 30c. 
FREE” Write for a generous 
free sample and the 
3-in-One Dictionary. 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 42 CZF. Bdwy. N. Y. 


OEE ST } 

earn e 

to ¢ 
» know 


this 
sfeyaat= 


Ba 


Learn to know it. Learn to use it every time you 
get 4 cut, scratch or ahurt. Put it on a handy 
elf where the children can get at it as easily as 
ou yourself. Teach them to understand that 
bowen keeps little hurts from growing big— 
A estroying the germs before infection can 
rt. Dioxogen is 99.961% pure. In its purity 
and strength it excels all other peroxides. It 
og no bitter acetanilid to preserve it, as others 
0. You can get it by name at any drug store. 


This size trial bottle sent FREE 
The OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO.,10 Astor Place, NewYork 


HME SSS 4 | 
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AHYLOA 


A little light in any 
room all the time for 
almost nothing. A big 
light from the same 
lamp soon as you pull 
the cord. Essential in 
every home for 


Nursery, Bedroom, Bath, 
Halls, Kitchen 
Fits any socket, operates by cord—high, low 
or out as you like. Saves 85% current. 
Burns low at practically no cost. Fully 
guaranteed. Mazda Hylo, two sizes, 9o0c 
each. Carbon Hylo, two sizes, 60c each. 
Also Mazda Hylo, 32 volt, for battery cur- 
rent. Sold by Lighting Companies, Electric, 
Hardware and Department Stores every- 


where. 
MADE IN U. S. A. BY 


Economical Electric Lamp Division 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 
25 West Broadway New York City 


SAVE YOUR EYES! 


Have YOUR LIGHT 
Where You Want It 


GET A “WALLACE” 


The : “| Portable 
Adjustable 
Collapsible 
Model ‘‘C’”’ 

“in Brass 

STANDS Breuse 
STICKS 3 id f or Nickel 
or > < 

CLAMPS ~ 3 $2.25 
ANY- ee At your 
where ; Dealers 
at ts : me or 

ANY Direct 
Postpaid 


Send for FREE copy of our Beautifully Illustrated 
Catalog of USEFUL ARTICLES and NOVELTIES 


Wallace Novelty Company 
Suite N, 19-25 E. 24th St., New York City 


with selling experience write today 
AGENTS for attractive selling proposition. 


Electric 
* Lamp 
That 

HANGS 
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Your dishes will “wipe themselves” 
if pou use a 


* Perfection Dish Dryer 


(An Ideal Christmas Gift) 


Simply scald each dish after it is washed, and place it 
in the wire racks of the dryer. The large galvanized pan 
catches the drip. 

Dishes dry bright and clean—without streaks or lint 
—and never come in contact with wet, unsanitary dish- 
towels. Saves one hour of time and drudgery every day. 

4 Upon receipt of price we will 
20 Days Trial send a Perfection Dish Dryer, 
cafriage prepaid. If, within 20 days, you are not satis- 
fied return it and we will refund your money. The Per- 
fection Dryer is durable and non-rusting. The wire tray, 
electrically welded, stands out of the water and can 
be lifted from the pan. Let a Perfection Dryer save you 
20 hours of drudgery in the next 20 days and then de- 
cide whether you want your money back. Order today, 


Large size, $1.75 Medium size, $1.50 Small size. $1.25 
(Family of 6to8) (Family of 4to6) (Family of 2 to 4.) 


PERFECTION DISH DRYER CO. 


2824 Cornell Avenue INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


[ATERLESS 
bs oi Has 


HOT ated 


STAYS HOT 12 HOURS! 
Gives a DRY UNVARYING heat that relieves 


aches and pains better than rapid-cooling hot- 
water bottles. You will find this bottle as hot 
in the morning as when you went to bed. 
Hard to believe it is so efficient? Convince 
yourself by actual test. Never fails in an 
emergency. Money back if dissatisfied. Unex- 
celled as a Bed Warmer. Only $3.00 prepaid. 
Lasts a life-time. Instructive booklet sent 
free. Write to-day. 


District Managers and Agents;—We grant ex- 
clusive territory to responsible representatives 


ROYAL THERMOPHOR SALES CO. 


7 Desbrosses Street New York 








’LL SAVE YOU 
MONEY ona 


+ Dapicd, 
b Fireless Cooker 


A 

F you'll send today for my big special offer I'll save 

you money. This offer is based upon a fortunate pur- 

chase of aluminum at below present market value, 
Send at once for my wonderful 


Low-Price Offer on 
10,000 Rapids 


More than 100,000 Rapid Fireless Cookers are now in 
American homes but never before have I been able to 
make such a wonderful offer as I am now making. 


30 Days’ Trial in Your Home—Money Back if You Want It 


Don’t you want to make a home test of one of my celebrated 
Rapid Fireless Cookers? Just try one a month at my risk 
and prove that it will save fuel bills—save meat and grocery 
bills—and save time for you. I will take the Cooker back 
gladly at the end of the test and refund your money if every- 
thing about it is not more than satis- §#> 
factory. This offer won't last long. 
I must reserve the right to advance 
my prices without notice. Send to- f 
day for big special bargain offer / 
and be sure. 
Send for Free Book 

150 recipes for cooking every- 
thing by fireless. A postal 
brings it. Address 

WM. CAMPBELL, Pres. 


THE WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. A4_ Detroit, Mich. 


ICH golden-brown waffles with sugar, 
honey or maple syrup—is there any- 
thing else so dainty and delicious? 
You can have this rare treat as often 
as you like—at home—with very little 
trouble if you have a 


%* GRISWOLD 
WAFFLE IRON 


All good dealers sell the Griswold—the waffle 
iron that cannot burn the fingers. Made with 
air cooled handle, turns without lifting 

\, from the fire. 


Send for Recipe Book—FREE— 
and learn to make delicious wafiles 
in your own home. 


The Griswold Mfg. Co. 
1060 W. 12th St., Erie, Pa. 


wtf Makers also of Griswold Quickly 
£ Cleaned Food Choppers, Griswold 
\ TemperedAluminum 
: = and Old Fashioned 
Iron Hollow Ware— 

and the famous 

BOLO OVEN: 
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Try this Delicious Resipe for CREAMED SAUSAGES—Paprboil 1 pound pork sausages. When cold remove skin and cus 
sausages into pieces. Have ready 1 cup of white sauce, add to it }4 cup cream, 2 teaspoons LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, salt and pepper 
to taste and bring to boiling point. Add sausages and cook 
10 minutes, Serve with hot baked potatoes or croquettes. 


Kitchen Recipe Hanger sent free upon request by Post Card 
‘EA & PERRIN 229° WEST STREET, NEW YORK 
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AP LEEOR REAPS, oe 
ry Pr Try 


It is easy and simple to 
keep all furniture as clean, 
bright and sparkling as 


new. Simply use 


rv Fa - ¥ wren 2 oe wm ~ “ = on 
Lah Sen (edar 
Prevents Waste of Fuel A 
Manan Noatin [Sate Polish 
arr 
is Mutematio this way: Wet a cloth in 


HE comfort, convenience, economy and safety ob- ° © $s _ 
tained with the use of this device have made it an water and wring it until it 
absolute ney ene Sey eee home. ' ‘ e 
acts an nks for you every minute o! 
the day and night, keeping the temper- 1S almost dry, then pour 


outdoor coniiesser causes. on as much O-Cedar Polish 
Entirely Automatic ; ° E 
Our newest feature, the ‘Minneapolis’ as the cloth contains water 


are pe Pedr mae} Moser, ears = d h . 
winding or attention of any kind during the 7 
= heating season. = — ae an go over t € furniture. 
electric current we supply our alternating 1c ; 
current motor, the power being secured from Polish with a dry cloth. 
the — ——— bcos no electric — 
is available our direct current motor is us 3. 8 
with power furnished by four. cells of dry O-Cedar Polish is sold by all 
battery which have ample capacity to last dealers druggists hardware and 

, at 7 


a full y2ar. . : 
The “ Minneapolis” has been standard for department stores, in convenient 


over 30 years. Used with any heating plant : 
—old or new—hot water, sizes—25c to $3.00. 


hot air, steam, vapor or 
vacuum—coal or gas. Liberal Sample Sent 


Sold and installed by FREE 
where. Guaranteed > 
where. Gua 2 
natisfactory. Channell Chemical 
rite for I lustrated Book'et 
Minneapolis Heat Company 
Regulator Co. 
2764 Fourth Ave. So. CHICAGO TORONTO LONDON’ B 


polis, Minn. 


Sanitary | 


‘CLERNA 


Because its Seamless Steel 
KITCHEN CABINET 


EAUTIFUL, snow-white baked enamel fin- 
ish. Allsurfaces glass-smooth. Aseasy to 
clean as achinadish. Will not absorb grease, 
odors or moisture. Sanitary and will stay 
sanitary. Cannot warp, shrink or swell. Per- 
fectly rigid. Will not sag or bend. Mice can- 
not gnaw into it. Every possible convenience. 

Excels in every way. 
Lasts a lifetime—yet it costs no more than the ordi- 

nary wooden cabinet. 
You ¢an try a McClernan in your own kitchen without 
one cent of expense. Write today for details of this rare 
opportunity and illustrated literature. 


Write for ; 
booklet m McCLERNAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 3513 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
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\When you want . 2. 
something new and I= Piet: fl 


different, try * a best in Candies 


wif | PARK&TILFORD 
HOCOLATES an? BONBONS 


are produced from the very best made 
into Candies. Our Holiday gift boxes 
for your Christmas Candies (one of 
these presented below); are packages 
exquisitely beautiful. These convey 
a degree of elegance fashioned as 
much through ‘‘temptingly delicious 
quality’’ as by their refinement so 


There are literally dozens of 

dainty, appetizing dishes—such : . 
as Kornilet Soup, Fritters, Waffles, Timbales, 
Baked Kornlet, and Scalloped Kornlet—that are 
quickly and easily prepared with Kornlet. 


Much more than canned corn 


Kornlet is the concentrated milk of a special 

variety of sweet corn—the part inside the kernel, 

boiled down. It is the most delicate, appetizing 

and nourishing part of the corn. It’s like an 

extract—goes a long ways—and is very eco- 

nomical. With it dozens of dainty dishes are 

ar ipa oe prepared. Try Komlet. evident and so appealing. 

Free Book of Kornlet Recipes 

You'll find it full of suggestions for appetizing PARK & TILFORD New Yor 

dishes that answer the question, ‘“What to eat?” aca oe Pe 
Order of your grocer . a 

Kornlet is sold by most high class grocers. If yours <a > 

doesn’t carry it, and you cannot secure it at 

some other store, send his name and 


Order trial can parcel post 
Enclose 25 cents in stamps, and we’!] 
forward full sized Kornlet, prepaid, to- 
gether with the recipe book. 


Al Agents 
everywhere 


and our stores 


The Haserot Canneries Co. 
Dept. 1, Cleveland, Ohio 








%* Jones Dairy Farm Sausage recom- 
mends itself. . 


We make it from choice young pig pork, 
seasoned according to an old-fashioned 
recipe, and ship it by the first express after 
your order is received. 


Ask your grocer if he sells it. After try- 
ing it once, give him a standing order, if 
you can, for regular deliveries on certain 
days of the week. 


Individual Sausage Roll 
Make a rather short biscuit dough and roll it very thin, 
cut in oblong pieces just wide enough to go around a 
Sausage once. Press lightly together at the ends and 
sides. Bake in a very hot oven, just such a one as you 
would have for biscuits. Serve at once. 


MILO C. JONES, Jones Dairy Farm 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Every woman who wants to 
improve her cooking and make 
tasty and delicious dishes at little 
cost and no trouble, should send 
for a sample bottle of 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Office) 

This preparation, for over 30 

years a kitchen requisite, will 
prove a boon to you in making 
soups, sauces and browning 
gravies. 

Mail us your name and address 

and we will send a free sample 
bottle to try, together with 

our booklet of delicious, tested recipes. 





Sold by leading grocers everywhere 


The Palisade Manufacturing Co. 
50 Clinton Avenue, West Hoboken, N. J. 
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Different ~ 


Bran keeps you well by 
preventing constipation, the 
curse of modern civilization. 


Kelloss’s Bran 
(COOKED) 


It is steam-cooked and ready to 
serve with cream and sugar or 
mixed with cereals. Wax-wrapped 
to reach you in perfect condition. 
Eat your way healthwards. Try a 
package. Costs about a half a 
cent a day. 

For sale by leading grocers. If your 
grocer does not carry it in stock, send us 


25c in stamps for full size package. 
Address Dept. X 47. 


THE KELLOGG FOOD COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Burnham g Morril 
Fish Flakes 


10c—sizes—15c 
(Except in Far West) 


The firm, white meat of freshly caught cod 
and haddock—cooked and mildly salted— 
packed in parchment-lined tins—ready for 
instant use,. without boning, picking or 
soaking. No waste—no spoilage. Very econom- 
ical—most convenient. B & M Fish Flakes 
make delicious Codfish Balls, Fish Hash, 
Fish Soufflé, Fish Chowder. For breakfast 
or lunch, just try Creamed Codfish on toast. 
Many other appetizing dishes easily made, 
with little time and no bother—with B & M 
Fish Flakes, the new and better kind of codfish. 


Sold by most grocers. If not at yours, send 
his name and toc for regular size tin. 
Our recipe booklet, ‘Good Eating,” free for the asking. 


Burnham & Morrill Co. 


A Practical Christmas Gift | 


|The “Marion Harland” | 


Registered Trade-Mark U.S. Patent Office 


ys , Coffee Pot 


Saves 40% 


of Ground Coffee 
and will make 
your coffee bever- 
age in five min- 
utes without fuss 
or bother. 


No waiting—no machinery—no glass 
parts to break—no tubes to clog up and 
get foul. Just use WATER and fine 
GROUND COFFEE—that’s all. 


Buy one from your dealer, or the size you may se- 
lect will be delivered free to any P.O. address, at the 
following prices: 4-cup size (1 qt.) $1.25; 8-cup 
size (2 gts.) $1.75; 12-cup size (3 gts.) $2.00. 


Trial size, 2-cup (1 pt.) $1.00. Send for booklet. 
= The original percolating coffee pot costs less than a percolator. 


SILVER & COMPANY 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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MAROON “SPECIAL” 
WATER BOTTLE 


Better 
Service 
from this 
Water 
Bottle 


The photo shows the wonderful 
strength and toughness of this 
bottle. A 200-lb. weight doesn’t 
burst or misshape it—neither. will 
years of ordinary home wear. 


Whitall Tatum 


MAROON “SPECIAL” 
* WATER BOTTLE 


We guarantee it first two years. The 
maroon rubber is soft and smooth. 
reinforced with a black rubber binding. 
You can depend upon it always being 
ready when you want it. Has an 
unlosable stopper. Sold by druggists. 
2-qt. size, $2 — west of 
Mississippi River, $2.25. 
Ask for free booklet on care of water bottles. 


WHITALL TATUM COMPANY 
New York Philadelphia 


Good Housekeeping Mapas 


re 


| Pay As You Use 


Lighten Your Work 


at once by taking this beautiful White 
Enameled Kitchen Kabinet on our easy- 
payment 30-day-trial plan. Just a few dol- 
lars down and a little every month soon 
completes the low 1916 wholesale price. 


s And up , 
for tables 
—Cabinets 

in propor- 

tion at Direct 

Factory Prices 


Unsurpassed by any other 

kitchen cabinets. Beautiful, 

all metal, double white enam- 

eled inside and out. Vermin 

proof and warp proof—last long 

as you live. Sliding nickeloid 

table top. 

Eight-piece erystal set, white glass roll- 
ing pin and patent pastry board included 
‘ree with each kabinet. om 

e pay freight—start 

shipment within 24 hours 

—30 days’ trial—a year’s 

approval test — $100,000 

guaranty. Write for 

eautifulart catalogand 

“*Recipes in Rhyme,”’ 

Both books FREE. 


Mail postal today—Ask | 
for Catalog No. 10 E 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Manufacturers ae Po 
pr aN “7 


ich, 
We also make 
stoves, ranges, 
a stoves and furnaces. 
e have four Catalogs 
state which you want, 


A Kal&éMaZeo 


cee Direct to You 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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a ee 
You need this book in your home 


Every reader of Good Housekeeping—every woman who manages a household—will 
find a world of usefulness in this 250 page book. It is a veritable handy-book of what to 
buy for your home—a reference book of the sort that progressive housewives have long 
been asking for. It gives the result of Dr. Wiley’s work for two busy years in Good 
Housekeeping’s Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health. It is a health-guard and 
money-saver to every woman who runs a house. 

And now it is being offered to Good Housekeeping’s readers at the special price of 


a 1001 TESTS 


of Foods, Beverages and Toilet Accessories 
By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


Arranged by Anne Lewis Pierce, M.S. 


Special Price 25 cents 


We have been able to arrange with the publishers of this famous work for a 
limited edition, bound in firm paper covers, to offer to our readers at this re- 
markable price—a price much lower than that at which the book has regularly A 
sold before. Yet it is not because of the special price that you should buy it. 

You should have it at your elbow for its wonderful help in your daily 
household buying. 

The book gives Dr. Wiley’s carefully weighed opinion on more 
than a thousand articles of common household use. Here are some 
of the products it takes up: Baking powders, Cocoas, Chocolates, 

Coffees, Teas, Soft Drinks, Condensed Milk, Infants’ Foods, Con- 
diments, Disinfectants, Breakfast Foods, Butter, Preserves, 
Tooth Powders, Cold Cream, Biscuits, Candy, Canned Goods, 
Fruits, Meats, Flours, Macaroni, Spaghetti, Rice, Desserts, 
Household Remedies, Lard, Olive-oils, Jellies, Soaps, Hair 
Tonics. If any product is good the book says so, and 

why. If bad, it says so, plainly and why. It scorchingly 

criticizes certain well-known articles. It warmly and 

judiciously praises some quite obscure products. 

It gives the wise word of counsel on many 

things the housewife wants to know about. 

We have only a limited edition at the 
special 25 cent price, and we sin- 
cerely advise you to send in your 
order soon. Simply fill in your 
name and address, enclose 25 
cents in coin, stamps, or 
money order —and_ mail. 

Do it today, before it slips he. , 
your mind. ' i ae G. H. 12-15 


® e \ ee Housekeeping 
; v, Y Magazine 

1S 1S \ i 119 West 40th St. 
: New York City 

Enclosed I am sending 25 certs, 

for a copy of the special limited 


edition of Dr. Wiley’s book, 1oor1 
~ Tests, to be mailed to me at the ad- 


dress below. 


Address 
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SWEEPER-VAC GOLD MEDAL 
WINNER 


LAC. Over All Competitors at the 
e SAN FRANCISCO 1915 PANAMA. 


PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


Let the Exposition’s Choice of Vacuum 
Cleaner for Gold Medal Be | ‘tictusessiz 


e chine you buy. 
Your Choice for Xmas Avoid imitations. 
It isn’t a SWEEPER-VAC. 
HEN a dealer says some other sweeper is just 
as good as the Sweeper-Vac, compare his 
opinion with the opinion of the Jury of Awards at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, then INSIST on the 
SWEEPER-VAC with its GOLD MEDAL QUALI- 
TIES—light, easy running, duratle, highly efficient, 
beautiful finish, low price. New models. 
If your dealer does not furnish the Sweeper-Vac, 
write us and we will ship on free trial to your 
own home. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Let this Woman Cut Your 
Cost of Living’ 


Mrs. Alice Gitchell Kirk is a national authority 
on household economics—a leader to whom 
hundreds of thousands of housewives look for 
inspiration. Out of her ripe experience she 
devised the original 


_ Mrs. Kirk’s 
Card Index Recipes 


of which nearly 50,000 sets have been sold 


Accuracy in measuring, the use of ingredients that have 
highest food value, correct cooking, mean delicious, appetizing 
dishes, without waste and with real economy. 

Don’t putter away with the old-fashioned, wasteful cook book. 
Send $2.00 for a handsome quartered oak cabinet, contain- 

ing 128 tested, favorite recipes. Money back if you 

want it. 


The Alice Gitchell Kirk Co. 


1912 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, O. 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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|] GUARANTEE you can improve any 


baking recipe in any cook book with 
Princine Pure Phosphate Baking Powder, 
or I will refund your money. 


Princine 


PurePhosphate Baking Powder 


requires heat to develop its full leavening power. ‘Therefore 

it does its work in the oven instead of in the mixing 

bowl. This means more than you can imagine. You must 

see the result to understand the importance of Princine. 
The price of Princine is 15c for half-pound cups and 30c 


for full pound cups. If your grocer hasn’t it, send me 
his name and address and receive a cup for testing, FREE. 


MISS PRINCINE 


Tue Soutuern Manuracturtnc Co., Ricumonp, Va. 


RR cage. tan 


ee 


2 
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"| Never Drank Better Coffee’ 


Read The Report Of The Special Investigator 
From Good Housekeepin¢é Magazine Who Inspec- 
ted Our Method And Coffee At Our Request:- 


INVESTIGATION DEPARTMENT 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
*NEW YORK: 

At the request of the makers of Barrington Hall Coffee,.- 
I recently visited their factory in New York. The roasting 
and grinding is done in an extremely conscientious and clean- 
ly way, and the "Baker-izing" removes elements that if left 
in would impair the purity of the flavor. The taste of 


Barrington Hall Coffee is very fine. I never drank better 
coffee. I would advise our subscribers to send for one of 


the sample cans. 


arrington Hall 
TheBakerized Coffee 


UCH an endorsement convinces you that Bar- 
rington Hall is all we claim for it, but an actual 
trial of the coffee will serve even better to show 

you the fine, even granules and the freedom from 
dust or bitter, flavor-smothering chaff. One taste 
of Barrington Hall will acquaint you with its rare 
flavor. 


Try It At Our Expense 


Barrington Hall is for sale in all cities and most towns at 
forty to forty-five cents per pound according to locality. If 
your grocer cannot supply you send us his name and we 


IT} NQtO ites le will mail a trial can, enough for six cups of this delicious 
the Sf@et cut coffee. Also a booklet explaining the Baker-ized Process and 
a coupon which will entitle you to a frosted aluminum coffee 


C O Kt e E€ measure when you buy your first pound of Barrington Hall. 


40 élb nichee §~=—-. BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 
EXTREME 109 Hudson St., New York. 
je WEST 222 No.Second St., Minneapolis Minn. 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, uue COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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; Not on the Menu 
Merely as “Pickle” 


Panta He Bining Car Hervice 
rlaode 90 The famous hotels, the select cafes, and 
agian Werf rate with Mote the de luxe trains of America know full 
well that their discriminating patrons 


will be satisfied with nothing less than 


jonrp Tickles 


*Pin Money Pickles 


**Famous for thirty-five years among 
discriminating housekeepers’’ 


They ask for it by name, being familiar 
through past delights with the inimitable 
flavor of these famous table delicacies. 
Those who have never experienced the 
deliciousness of Pin Money Pickles, have 
a rare surprise in store. 


Let your family taste Pin Money 
Pickles. Write us today, enclosing 
ten cents ina scrap of paper, and 
we will send you a one-meal size 
bottle of mixed Pin Money Pickles. 


MRS. E. G. KIDD, Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


You can find Pin Money Pickles for sale at all 
grocers who cater to substantial trade. 100z. 
jar, 20c.; 13 oz. jar, 25c.; 19 oz. jar 35c.; 36 oz. 
jar, 55c. 


Uf" « ; 4 
CHG? : 4 \ Passed by the Westfield Board of Food Censors. 


WALL # 
MIXED 


Porn iny to tt bined baa 


Birr oF conren rs. 1300 | Put up in the following appetizing varieties: 
O41 Amt = Gherkins, Mixed, Bur-Gherkins, Cauliflower, 
BPICWIOND VA Onions, Martynia, Walnuts. Melons, Peaches, 
: ce Pears, Chow-Chow, Mangoes, Cucumbers, 

Burs, Peppers. 


——ae ” j To Dealers: Write for price list and dealer helps. 
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This is the New Roll Door Hoosier 


Kitchen Cabinet. Thousands of women will want it} 
for Christmas. Our low price makes it easy for anyone to own. | 


You can sit down at a Hoosier and prepare a tempting meal quickly with everything at fingers’-ends. 


It saves you miles of steps, and hours of time and toil. The table is pure aluminum or pure white porcelain 
—the spotless cupboards are big and uncluttered by partitions. The utensil tray and deep metal drawers 
are sanitary and durable. The shaker flour sifter avoids grit and won’t wear out. These are only a few 
of the many exclusive Hoosier features that won the Gold Medal at the San Francisco fair. 

We fix the new prices everywhere. They vary a little because of freight rates. Write us to tell you the 
small cost of the Hoosier set up in your kitchen. $1 down, and $1 weekly soon pays for it. Your money 
back if you are not delighted. Women who want to decide before Christmas should write today. 


FREE { To those who write at once: A copy of Mrs. Christine Frederick's famous book of kitchen 
* helps, and the name of the nearby Hoosier agent who can show you this superb bargain. 


Hoosier Manufacturing Co., 1512 Grant St., New Castle, Ind. 


Branch: Pacific Bldg., San Francisco. (264) 5000 Agents in United States and Canada 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, usxe COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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“ Oranges and grapefruit are the most useful 
and most delicious of all fruits. They are both 
food and drink, and may be served in countless 
ways. Only tree-ripened oranges and grapefruit, 
grown where soil, showers, and sunshine combine 
to produce juice, sweetness and flavor, give you any 
proper idea of the glories of citrus fruits. 


Sealdsweet Oranges and Grapefruit 
Tree-Ripened; Heavy with Juice 


The juice content is the test of quality in oranges and grapefruit. You 
, can tell a juicy orange by its weight—never buy for looks alone. 


















Sealdsweet oranges and grapefruit are 
picked and packed in sanitary tissue paper by 
white-gloved workers after being cleaned 
and polished by delicate machinery and 
shipped in well-ventilated boxes. 


* §Sealdsweet oranges and grapefruit are left 

. on the trees until all the juice Nature has 
stored and sealed in them has turned sweet 
and good by the ripening process she alone 
is able to carry out so well. 


Florida’s Choicest Citrus Fruits 
Marketed by Co-operating Growers 











Sealdsweet is the trademark under which is mar- 
keted the oranges and grapefruit of members of 
) the Florida Citrus Exchange, a co-operative body 
;* of growers who try to merit the trade of dis- 
* ‘criminating consumers by giving them -their 
money’s worth. This organization avoids specula- 
tion in its product by selling direct to wholesale 
dealers who in turn supply retail merchants. 





You get full value when you buy Sealdsweet 
oranges and grapefruit, the dealers make a fair 
profit and the grower gets a living return for his 
labor. Buy these fruits by the box whenever you 
can— money is saved and fresh, sound gods 
assured. If you are not in position to use a box 
at a time, insist that the fruit you are supplied 
with be in the original Sealdsweet wrappers. 














Scores and scores of useful ways in which to 
serve oranges and grapefruit are described in 
booklet of citrus fruit recipes just issued. Itis 
beautifully illustrated with grove pictures and 
shows typical Florida oranges and grapefruit in 


(#7 natural colors. Send F 
‘Florida Citrus 







4 You get full value when you 
| buy Florida Citrus Exchange 
; fruits; they are dependable. 
Many dealers sell Seald- 
sweet oranges and grape- 
fruit. Yours can furnish 
them to'you — ask for 
them and insist on 





your name and 
address today 





sier | 
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In far-away Honolulu this 
busy mother earned $100.00 
in two monthswith our Plan 


If Mrs. Charles Loomis, living*in Honolulu, and with the 
responsibility of a home and two babies on her shoulders, 
can earn $100.00 with our Plan in two months, what cannot 
you, living in the United States, make it earn for you? 


If you want money; if you have been thrown on your own 
resources; if you want to contribute to the home; if you want 
new gowns, an automobile, or what not; if you need money 
for Christmas, merely write your name and address on the 
coupon below and we’ll show you how the Good Housekeeping 
Plan careasily give you all the money you would Jike to have. 


Mrs. Loomis is only one of hundreds of women who have 
earned money with our Plan. And like Mrs. Loomis they 
are still earning it; every month a nice tidy sum drops into 
their laps.: That’s the wonderful feature of our Plan; it 
is cumulative, like insurance, only better, because the 
money you earn now you will earn next year and 
so on indefinitely. Mrs. Loomis writes: 


home for any length of time to do regular canvass- 
ing. I have thus far followed the plan of trying to 
get so many subscriptions a day. I started’ with 
two a day, and during July I’ve averaged three a 
day, thus making it possible for me to exceed my 
first goal by doubling it.” 


“T do my work almost entirely over the ’phone. 
In Honolulu on account of the number of languages 
spokensthe Central System would be a practical 
impossibility, so the Automatic Phone is handled 
through the city. I simply turn a disk to my num- 
ber, and.can tell in a second whether it is busy or 


the phone is ringing well. : : 
i All that Mrs. Loomis has accomplished, you, too, 


can do. You have an even greater chance, but 
time flies quickly and the sooner you return the 
coupon the sooner you will have all of this money 
to spend. This is the time to start because it is 
the natural season for our Plan and more can be 

*].tell_ you this merely because I think you may accomplished with it. By feturning the coupon 
be interested. I have two babies, so cannot leave now you will soon be many dollars ahead. 


‘IT always speak to everyone I meet and some- 
times write a few notes. I did solicit my own neigh- 
borhoéd— getting large results in proportion to the 


number of residents. 


meme CUT OFF HERE AND RETURN TO US TODAY <=2"" 


GOopD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
119 West 4oth Street, 
New York City. 

Send me a copy of your 40-Page 
Book, “What Others Have Done,” 
FREE, and tell me how I can earn 
money in my spare time. 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page I4 
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For a Joyous Christmas 


The Ideal Gift—-Handsome, Handy and 

Useful for Every Member of the Family 
The bright-eyed youngster who patters down the 
stairs in the dark to peek in at the things that Santa 
left will jump for joy when he finds an EVEREADY, 
all his own, nestling in his stocking; his daddy, too, 
or any of your folks or friends will find real Christ- 
mas pleasure in an 


EVLRFADY 


FLASHLIGHT 


a friendly light complete in itself that can be carried in the pocket 
or kept in a handy spot, always ready with its fine, bright rays to 
save you from groping in the dark, or from the danger and 5 
of matches and old fashioned oil lamps. One of the handiest 
applications of electricity you ever saw. 


You're sure to find just the one to suit each member of the inl omens the 
75 different styles —Vest Pocket Lights, Tabular Pocket Lights, Houselampe, 
Hand Search-Lights, Fountain Pen ey Candles and Flashlight 
Clocks. Prices range from 75c to $7.50. rite EVEREADY on your Christ- 
gone Bet toda ask your dealer to show them to you and drop us a line for 
handsome, illustrated catalog No. 34. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
LONG ISLAND city. 
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““S7 ES drive over right away-T Il be ready. 

“My housework! Oh that’s all done. 

“How dol doit? I just let electricity 

do my work nowadays. I have an electric 

dish washer and an electric clothes washer, 
and iron with my new electric iron. 

“Sweeping and cleaning? Simplest 
thing in the world with our electric 
vacuum cleaner. 

“And say, Ethel, Jack and I are cooking 
our breakfasts right at the table with our 
electric toaster stove and coffee percolator. 

“Cost much torun them? No, you see 
weuse Mazda Lamps. They give us more 
light than the old carbon lamps; but use 
so.much less current that even with all 
these electric devices, our light bill isn’t 
much more than it was before. . 

“Then I have my Inter-phone, which 
Saves considerable stair-climbing. 

“Do they get out of order? 

“Haven’t had a bit of trouble so far. 

“Jack says they are the best that are to 
be had, for they are made by the Western 
Electric Company. You know Ethel, they 
make ‘this Bell telephone over which we 

sare now talking. 

“Certainly, you can buy these electric 
devices in most any-electrical store ; or you 
can write direct to the Western Electric 
Company. Ask for a copy of their booklet 
“The Electrical Way”, it is No. 61-J 

“T’ll be ready when you come. Goodbye.” 
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Sls nt cer cceiesiaanalalll 
403 West Street, New York City WMS TTTTITITITLLLLLLLLL LLL 
Houses in All Principal Cities of the L7 Se: E/E 6 A TS + 


U.S. and Canada. Agents everywhere Cs 
NOVEMBER 29*T0 DECEMBER? 


Western Electric Company 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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mappened at a cooking class in a big city. The famous lecturer had talked on ‘““The Making of Dainty Dishes.” 

had demonstrated the extraordinary help a meat-and-food chopper is to the good cook. Then she said: 

lies, there is a big difference in choppers. The only cues that actually cats meat and other food and 

does not rend, tear or mangle—that does not squeeze out all the rich, nourishing juices—is the one built upen 

true cutting principles. This is the chopper I have used; it has a four-bladed steel knife revolving against a 

eeerated steel plate and ,Sives the true slicing cut—quickly chopping the toughest bit of meat into dainty, 
oan tender particles.” When you buy a chopper insist upon having shown to you 


“ENTERPRISE” 


Meat-and-Food Chopper 


Remove the ring and you'll find oe 
“Enterprise” perforated steel plate, back 
of which rotates the ‘Enterprise’ four- 
bladed, keen-edged steel knife. This knife 
and plate give the true shearing cut. It is 
the reason why the “Enterprise” Meat- 
and-Food Chopper gives such wholly satis- 
factory results. 
Doesn’t tear, mangle or squeeze meat or 
other food put through it. You can use ee ae 
lower-priced cuts of meat in the prepara- |. |, SM ion vou shouta 
tion of your cooking.  Left-overs that insist on from “Sigiad your wetaier, It is 
otherwise would cotton on" Eutecgines® Meat-and-Food Chopper v 
be wasted can be transformed into dainty, delec- 
table dishes of a palate-pleasing appeal. With it 
the economical housewife can extensively vary her 


menu, without extravagance. 
Enterprise” Meat-and-Food Chopper, Family Size, » $1. 75; Large Size, $2.50 


Your dealer can supply 
See that your dealer shows you the knife an plate * “Enterprise.” 


“Enter, 
nl Cook Book for 4c. A new edition of *‘The Enter prising Housekeeper,” containing over 200 
—with fine, tested recipes and household helps that assist in household economy. Sent on receipt of 4c, to 


medium, coarse, 
te"raaiewctes, Gat see! The Enterprise Manufacturing Co. of Pa. 


amily size, $1.50. Large a 
ras acl 139, Philadelphia, nid S. A. 
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HE wants to know why Mother 
should worry because Christmas 
is only three weeks off and more 

gifts to choose. There’s Westinghouse 
Electric Ware at a dealer’s only a few 
Squares away. 
Dorothy has learned to use all the 
different articles of Westinghouse 
The Electric Ware—the chafing dish, 
place the tea samovar, the toaster- 
to buy 
Westing- stove, the coffee percolator, 
house riec-- \. even the Westinghouse 
from your elec- Electric Iron. 
tric light com- 
pany or a good And then she wants 


dealer. See your 


Good Househeoping Magia 


i 
si 


to know why everybody doesn’t give” 


electric things for Christmas. There’s 
the percolator for Uncle Charley— 
he’s always fussing about his coffee.’ And a 
toaster-stove for Aunt Anne who is so _par- 
ticular about crisp, hot toast. And wouldn't 
an electric iron be just the grandest thing for 
the Brown family? 


You can fit anybody with Westinghousé _ 


Electric Ware—and the present can be used 
every day. 

The things Dorothy and everybody else 
wants to know are allin a little book devoted 
to Westinghouse Electric Ware. Send ior it 
by filling in the coupon at- 
tached, 


this coupon for the\. Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


this coupon for the 
Booklet. Address Dept.KH. 


Representatives 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. allover the 


Dealer’s Name 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, 
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day only but for a lifetime! A Christ- 
mas that will renew itself every morn- 
ing and start every day happily for the 
entire family by insuring perfect breakfast 


a| CHRISTMAS that will last not for a 


aR gp ap 08 


better time than Christmas time to begin for 
mother that long-desired collection of 


x 7p,\AGNE 


CAST 
ALUMINUM 


ARLE 


“*From Generation to Generation’? 


Nothing could give her greater satisfaction. g, 
It will make her kitchen work a delight,—her 
pantry a fitting consort for her silver cabinet; 
it will insure the perfection of her cookery and 
lift the humdrum labor of the kitchen to the 
plane of the domestic arts. 


Wagner Cast Aluminum Ware is without 
seam or joint. It does not bend or break. 
Every piece is cast in a mold, (not stamped or 
drawn). This explains the slight difference in 
price and the great difference in value. ° 

Write today for free booklet abounding in illustrations 
of Wagner Cast Aluminum Ware sutted for holiday 


giving and for the name of the Wagner Dealer in your 
locality. We sell direct only where we have no dealer. 


Highest Award at San Francisco and San Diego Expositions 
THE WAGNER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. Y SIDNEY, OHIO 


1g S0% 


Ee 


rte 


| WAGNER MFG. CO., Dept. Y 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER — Sidney, Ohio 


Wagner Cast Aluminum Cup 


Enclosed find 20 centsin stamps for which send me 
cup as per attached offer. 


} Send 20 cents in Stamps with at- 

~ tached coupon, properly filled | My dealer’s name is 
out and we will send you this 
large cup by parcel post prepaid. f My name is........... ce 


a 
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PERFECT PROTECTION 
FOR. MOTHER’S DARLING 


Guarding his precious body from cold and drafts is only 
one way that the Perrection SMoKELEss Or Heater is 
useful every day this winter weather. 


So light that it can be easily carried anywhere. So quick that it 
warms up an ordinary room ina few minutes. So convenient 
you'll wonder how you ever did without it. 


Full heat instantly. Inexpensive—ten hours of comfort on a 
gallon of kerosene, 


Chases chill from cold corners. 


In many styles and sizes at hardware, furni- 
ture, general and department stores—look for 
the Perfection Cozy Cat Poster. You'll 
know the heater by the Triangle Trademark. 
Send to Dept. C for free illustrated booklet. 


Tue CLEVELAND Founpry Co. 
Makers of New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves 
7464 Platt Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Also Made in Canada bythe - 
Perfection Stove Company, Ltd, 
Sarnia, Ontario 


Do you want the latest fad? It is 
a fascinating game called ‘Going 
to Market.”” Send 10 cents in 
coin or stamps. 


Highest Award 

at ; 

Panama- Pacifie 
Exposition 


trea 
‘ ma 


PERFECTIO 


SMOKELESS_OIL HEATERS 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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This buttermilk pancake 
flour is worth a trial 


There is nothing new in the mixing of buttermilk 
with flour for pancakes. Old-fashioned cooks have 
done it for years. That is how they have obtained 
the famous old-fashion pancakes—the creamy, 

ae tender kind with the matchless taste. 
These cooks took the buttermilk right from the churn when they made 


butter. 


You do not have to dothat. Just get a package of 


‘TECO 


Self-Rising Pancake and Buckwheat Flours 


MEET THE GOVERNMENT’S, DR. WILEY’S AND 
THE WESTFIELD PURE FOOD STANDARDS. 


Buttermilk, in powder form, and 
malted, is added to the flour at the 
mill. There is just enough to give 
best results—no more milk of any 
kind is needed. 


CoP 
dig 


Just add water to Teco Buttermilk 
Pancake Flour—then bake. It 
doesn’t cost you a cent for milk 
to mix with it. No other flour con- 
tains Malted Buttermilk (dried), 
which takes the place of milk. With 
Teco Flour you can make 60 Pan- 
cakes—for 10c and water—Isn’t that 
economical ? 

When you taste 

Teco cakes, buttered 


THE EKENBERG 
COMPANY 


10c a package 


102 Lackawanna Ave. 


Cortland, 
N. Y. 


and covered with syrup to bring out 
their rich creamy flavor—then you will 
fully appreciate these wonderful pan- 
cakes. Can’t you taste how delicious 
they are? 


Buttermilk when ma/ted,as in Teco flour, adds 
nourishment as well as flavor. All the family 
can eat Teco pancakes—there’s no danger of 
indigestion, as with some pancakes. Don’t you 
want to serve digestible pancakes? 


We want to make it easy for you tosee how 
good Teco Pancake Flour is—just cut the at- 
tached coupon, and mail to us today. We’ll 
send you a full-size package of Teco Buttermilk 
Pancake Flour; also our Recipe Book which 
gives Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen's recipes for 
health bread, drop cookies, almond macaroons, 
etc., all made from Teco Pancake Flour. 


Send for your first package—your gro- 
cer will thereafter supply you with all 4 « 
you want. ee. 


THE EKENBERG CO., 
102 Lackawanna Ave., Cortland, N. Y. 


Enclosed find roc. Send one full-size 
package of Teco Pancake Flour, and 
include the 16-page Recipe Book. 


Grocer’s Name 
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Stealing a March on the Chef 


HEN you think of deviled crabs do you think of them as a crea- 
tion of a chef which stands above the humdrum dishes on the 
menu, a restaurant delicacy with a whiff of the sea about it? 


Or do they mean to you a home dish as good as any chef's, an addition 
to your cooking repertoire that is a winner with the family, an appetizer 
which gives that “ something different ” taste ? 


It all depends on whether you allow deviled crabs to remain a restau- 


McMenamin’s Pemexaginy Fe Deviled Crabs 


and 


Crab Meat " men « ” Other Dishes 


at your grocer’s and have them at home. This is the brand used by 
the leading hotels and restaurants thruout the country. 
McMenamin’s crabs come from the fine beds near Hampton Roads, and are steamed 
and cooked immediately. That gives the meat a fresh sea savor. No chemicals 
are used to bleach it white ; it has the natural pearly gray color. Hermetical seal- 
ing of the cans keeps the meat indefinitely in any climate. . 
For sale at your grocer’s in 4-, 8- or 16-ounce cans with 3, 6 and 12 shells, respec- 
~ tively. If not found there, send us 15 cents in stamps for a sample can and three 
shells. Give us your grocer’s name and we will mail you a copy of our beautifull 
illustrated recipe booklet, ‘43 Delicious Ways of Serving McMenamin’s Cra 
Meat,’’ by Marion Harris Neil, Cookery Editor of the ‘‘ Ladies’ Home Journal.”’ 


McMENAMIN & COMPANY, Inc., Hampton, Va. 


Winner of the Gold Medal at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, usze COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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' Xmas Candy- 


French Dainties, Marshmallows, Turkish Delight— 


* these and many other wholesome candies make de-  (\\) 
) lightful Christmas gifts. \ \ 


This recipe is for YULE-TIDE DAINTIES #4 











| 
Soak 2 envelopes Knox Acidulated Gelatine in 1 cup cold water five minutes. Add 1 cups 3 
boiling water. When dissolved, add 4 cups granulated sugar and boil slowly for 15 minutes. rF} 
~ Divide into 2 — parts. When somewhat cooled, add to 1 part 14 teaspoonful of the Lemon = a 
Flavoring found in separate envelope, dissolved in 1 tablespoonful water, and 1 tablespoon- o2.*) 
‘ ful lemon extract. To the other part add 4 teaspoonful extract of cloves, and color with the r 
‘ pink color. Pour into shallow tins that have been dipped in cold water. Let stand over night; 4 
’ turn out and cut into squares. Roll in fine granulated or powdered sugar and let stand to *% 
: crystallize. Vary by using different flavors and colors, and adding chopped nuts, dates or figs. &: 
i id 
é, 4 
4. SPARKLING By 
a / “eel 
ty GELATINE i 
30> yi; & f 
ris . Sw" o MA 
a | (It is granulated) 2) =H! 
i oY Lea? 





Send for 1916 Edition of the Knox Recipe Book—-FREE 
It gives you NEW Desserts, Salads, Puddings, 
Ice Creams, Ices and Candies for every season, 
also a Chocolate Plum Pudding, for -your 
Christmas Dinner. 

Recipe Book is free 
for your grocer’s name. 


Pint sample for 2c stamp 
and your grocer’s name. 
CHARLES B. KNOX CO., Inc. 


440 Knox Ave. 
Johnstown, New York 
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You actually see the foo J 
while it & 1s baking! — 








2-quart Casserole 


Riis Dishes 


for Baking 


(“FIRE ~ GLASS”) 


Trade Mark Reg’d 


One woman writes: ‘‘I am fascinated with my 
Pyrex Casserole. The fact that it allows one to peep 
calmly into the oven and see through the glass the 
condition of one’s dinner puts its value beyond any 
money standard, saving that precious nerve force that 
I used to expend reaching into a hot oven, raising a 
hot lid, getting burned and irritated.’’ 

. Pyrex is a new-process glassware which is crystal- 
clear, splendidly. durable and practical, immaculately 
clean, and charming to see on the dining table. 
These dishes stand the heat.of the hottest oven, do 
not chip, craze nor flake—the fate of so many kitchen 
utensils—and yet are so pretty and inviting on the 
dining table that they coax the most captious appetite. 


The heat capacity of the glass is so great that you | 
bake faster, more thoroughly, more uniformly. It is 
almost impossible to burn food cooked in Pyrex glass! 
No grease, odors or flavors absorbed by Pyrex. The 
food retains all its flavor and is served piping hot, 
savory and deliciously rich in taste. 

And the easy washing! None of the scraping and 
scouring! No food clinging tenaciously to the dish! 
The hard smooth surface of Pyrex is cleaned to 
speckless purity in a jiffy—nothing escapes your ey¢ 
on the glass. i 

If you would save time, money, labor, pantry space, © 
use Pyrex. Booklet on request. e 


Pyrex Glass Dishes are made in a large variety of 
shapes and sizes, ranging in price from the Custard 
Cup at 15c. to the 2-qt. Casserole at $2. 


Ask your department, china or hardware store to get Pyrex for you or write to any of following stores 
and they wi!l supply you: 

Hochschild Kohn & Co., Baltimore Denver Dry Goods Co., Denver 
Jordan Marsh & Co., Boston J. L. Hudson & Co., Detroit 
Fred’k Loeser & Co., Brooklyn L. 8S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis 
Wm. Hengerer Co., Buffaio Emery Bird Thayer, Kansas City Gimbel Bros., New York City 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago Bullock’s, Los Angeles Orchard & Wilhelm Co., Omaha 
John Shillito Company, Cincinnati Stewart Dry Goods Co., Louisville Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia Nathan-Dohrmann Co., San Fran 
The Geo. H. Bowman Co., Cleveland Gimbel Bros., Milwaukee Kaufmann Store, Pittsburg Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


CORNING.GLASS WORKS Establishes 1868 CORNING, N.Y., uv. 8. & 
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J. $. Donaldson Co., Minneapolis Olds, Wortman & King, Portland, On 
Bamberger's, Newark, N. J. Miller & Rhoades, Richmond, Va. 
Maison Blanche Co., New Orleans Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester 
Famous & Barr Co., St. Louis : 
Keith-O’ Brien & Co., Salt Lake City 
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| EAST Gives to WEST 
he Her Best All-Around Food 


rex gee 
x. The : 
ring hot, Through the advent of Dromedary Dates the whole world lives next to the ““Garden 
ving ial of Eden.’’ Eating the plamp, mellow, sugar-laden Dromedary Dates is like eating 
the dish! dates freshly picked in far-off Arabia. 
-aned to 
your eye Take this gift the East offers you. Dates are 
most easily digested. Dromedary Dates be- 
ry spats long in your daily menu just as much as eggs 


and meat. Learn to know this dust-proof, 
sealed package. Learn to know Dromedary 
Dates as a food—as a dainty. Send for Free 
Prize Cook Book about date dishes and 
how to prepare them. 


ig stores ‘ = e P 

i THE HILLS BROS. COMPANY Dromedary Dates recetved Gold Medals, highest awards, 
rtland, On fy Dept. A, 375 Washington Street New York at San Francisco and San Diego Expositions 
nd, Va. 


chester 
1is 
Lake City Qua Send us your name and address and the name of your grocer and 5c 
Francisce 10c Cookie Cutter FREE (stamps or coin) partially to pay postage and packing and we will send 
you a “One-Cake”’ size package of Dromedary Cocoanut, our new product, a Brom ary Cookie-Cutter and a 
oanut Recipe Book. 


" S. A. 
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OTHER is doing precisely what her mother did nearly 
‘irty years ago. 


She is using the soap she believes to be 
best, not only for shampooing, but also for the children’s bath. 
She knows, as her mother did, that Packer’s Tar Soap is pure and 
clean and cleanses thoroughly, but very gently. 


Pure vegetable oils, glycerine and pine-tar—these are 
materials of which Packer’s Tar Soap is made. Each is u 
a defin:te purnose—to cleanse, to soothe or to heal. 


‘the Pines’’ 


e or liquid soap 
Café and Treatment.’ 





is desired. Send also for Mafuj : 
36 pages of practical inférma 
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PURITY AND Gu, 
E NL FEDERAL AND” 


eech-Nut » fae 
_ Tomato Catsup 


OU know—one of the rarest 
things in the world about a 
tomato catsup is the real 


tomato flavor. 

But here is Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup, 
the natural tomato catsup, with all the full 
rich flavor of the tomato retained from 
the vines for your table. 

Tomatoes famous for flavor, ripened 
on the vines near Rochester plant—no 
shipping, no waiting, no recooking, no 
loss of flavor—two hours to make, bottle 
and sterilize. 

Yet Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup costs no 
more than other catsups, | 5c and 25c (in some 
places of the extreme West, a little more). 


Makers of America’s Famous Bacon— 


Beech-Nut Bacon Mita, : TTT Ti e a" 
BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY | 7. | 
Wh 


Canajoharie, N. Y. 
Catsup Plant at Rochester, N. Y. 


., Send 10 cents in stamps for the newest, most fascinating game— 
Going to Market ’—amusing and instructive and sure to interest 
the whole family. 
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— We, 
No Lus 
No Muss 


WINbDow cleaning is how 


made clean, quick, easy and 
economical, for this new polish 
works without dusty waste, with- 
out water, without waiting. No 
slow polishing—no streaks—no 
scratehes=™. 'a few drops applied 
with ‘@ a wiped off with a 
clean el eayts the glass clear 
and briséaitly polished. Your 
hands need never touch this prep- 
aration y®t there's nothing about 
Parrot polish that can stain or 
harm the hands or anything else. 
No acids, no caustics, 20 ammonia, 
no explosives-—no ate -Gengerous 
ingredients. *. 
Equally effective for polishing 
* nickel-plate, gopper, brass, ‘alu- 
minum and éther: shiny things. 


Many Household Uses 


Send now for sample metalcan and 
booklet. “Helpfal Houstholy Hints?’ 
Maid postpaid for your dealer's 
nam.,and address and 6 :cents in 
wv stampr®, Address 


We Ts TD "CUDAHY 


) awe «(111 W. ao. St. 
, Chicago 


a 
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‘ Peaches Cherries Pears 
* Plums Apricots 


Just an order to the grocer—a few.minutes to put dway the cans, 
# and your fruit closet is stocked for, the winter. 


wt. But be very sure to tell him you ah have ‘‘Libby’s’’ —t .e se- 
lected product-of California’s finest orchards, picked and packed the 
same day in canneries as spotlessly clean as your kitchen. Suppose 
you take a pencil now, estimate your family’s needs until fresh fruit 
season comes 3.oundagain—and.hand the order to your grocertoday. 


Libby; McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


© We are o: ~ of the thirteen National Advertisers who can furnish you with the latest fad—thp 
Send 10c in coin or stamps, address Libby, MCNeill & Libby, Dept. 3, Chi 





Drink the good old toast of the good old 


holiday in delicious 


* Baker’s Cocoa d 


on the 


one hundred and thirty- fifth Christmas in the history of | 
WALTER BAKER & CO., LTD. 4 
Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 


Grend Prize—Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco—191§ 
Grand Prize—Panama-California Exposition, San Diego—491 5 








